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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The object of this edition is to collect and present, 
in one portable volume, some of the papers, tliat Dr. 
Mnir has written in the Journals devoted to Oriental 
Research on subjects relating to the history of civiliza- 
tion in ancient India. The pa])ers contain a vast quantity 
of information which can be found no^vhore else. 
They are full of thought and research, eminently 
suggestive and most valuable as a guide to antiquarians 
and students of ancient histoiy. They will also prove 
most serviceable to the Christian Missionaries ; and 
they will indeed enable the governing class to have an 
insight into the mental constitution, habits of thought, 
laws, institutions, customs, and religion of tlu; ancient 
Hindus, with whose descendants they daily come in 
contact both in private and official life. We can there- 
fore reasonably hojie that this volume will find a wide 
circulation a.mong all classes of readers in every part of 
India. 

We have undertaken to publish this work solely . 
for the benefit of Indian students, though others as 
well may profit by its study. But without Govern- 
ment patroiiage would have been hardly possible in a 
country like 'hidia, where there is no reading public so 
to say, to carry the work through the press. We take 
this opportunity to acknowledge our deep obligations 
to the various Governznents of India for the patronage 
which they have, in the most gracious manner, accorded 
to us in the accomplishment of our undertaking. 

The Publishers. 




THE ORIENTAL STUDIES. 


Art. \^~ContTihution8 to a Knowledge of the Vedic Theogony 
and Mythology^ 

C Read 18th January, 1864. ] 

1]^ the fourth volume of my Sanskrit Texts I have collected 
the principal passages of the Vedic Hymns which refer to the 
origin of the universe, and to the characters of the gods Hiraw- 
yagarbha, Vwvakarman, Vishnu, Rudra, and the goddess 
Ambikd. ; and have compared the representations there given of 
these deities with the later stories and speculations on the same 
subjects which are to be found in the Briihma?ias, and in the 
mythological poems of a more modern date. In the course of 
these researches, I have also introduced occasional notices of 
some of the other Vedic deities, such as Aditi, Indra, Varuna, 
etc. 

In the present and some following papers, I propose to give 
a further account of the cosmogony, mythology, and religious 
ideas of the IJig Veda,^ and to compare these occasionally with 
the corresponding conceptions of the early Greeks. 

^ To a simple mind reflecting, in the early ages of the world, 
’'on the origin of all things, various solutions of the mystery 
might naturally present themselves. Sometimes the production 
of the existing universe would be ascribed to physical, and at 
other times to spiritual, powers. On the one hand, the various 
changes which ai*^ constantly in progress in all the departments 

^ This subject has been already treated by Professor Roth in his disserta- 
tion on “ The Highest Gods of the Arian races,” in the Journal of the Ger- 
man Oriental Society, nu. 67 ff. ; by the same writer, and by Professor 
Whitney in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, iii. 291 ff., and 
331 ff. ; by Professor Roth in the Journal of the German Oriental Society, 
vii. 607 ff. ; by Professor Max Muller in the Oxford Eseays for 1856, and 
in his History of Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 631 ff. ; by Professor Wilson in the 
Prefaces to the three vols. of his translation of the Rig Veda ; by M. 
Langlois in his notes to French translation of the Rig Veda j by Pro- 
fessor Weber, and by Drs. Kuhn and Buhler, etc. etc. 
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of iicature might have suggested the notion of the world having 
gradually arisen out of nothing, or out of a pre-existing chaos. 
Such an idea of the spontaneous evolution of all things out of a 
primeval principle, or out of undeveloped matter, called Pra- 
knti, became at a later period the foundation of the Sdnkhya 
philosophy. Again, the mode in which, in the early morning, 
light emerges slowly out of darkness, and objects previously un- 
distinguishable assume by degrees a distinct form and colour, 
might easily have led to the conception of night being the origin 
of all things. And, in fact, this idea of the universe having 
sprung out of darkness and chaos is the doctrine of one of the 
later hymns of the ll. V. (x. 129). On the other hand, our daily 
experience leads to the conclusion that every thing which exists 
must have had a maker, and the great majority of men are im- 
pelled by a natural instinct to create other beings after their 
own imago, but endowed with superior powers, to whose cons- 
cious agency, rather than to the working of a blind necessity, 
they are disposed to ascribe the production of the world. In this 
stage of thought, however, before the mind had risen to the 
conception of one supreme creator and governor of all things, 
the different departments of nature were apportioned between 
different gods, each of whom was imagined to preside over his 
own especial domain. But these domains were imperfectly defin- 
ed ; one was confused with another, and might thus be subject, 
in part, to the rule of more than one deity ; or, according to 
the diverse relations or aspects in which they were regarded, 
these several provinces of the creation might bfe subdivided 
among distinct divinities, or varying forms of the same divinity. 
These remarks might be illustrated by numerous instances drawn^ 
from the Vedic mythology. In considering the literary produc- 
tions of this same period, we further find that as yet the differ- 
ence between mind and matter was but imperfectly conceived 
and that, although, in some cases, the disti iftjtjpn •oetween any 
particular province of nature and the deity who was supposed to 
preside over it was clearly discerned, yet in other cases the two 
things were confounded, and the same visible object was at dif- 
ferent times regarded in different lights, as being either a por- 
tion of the inanimate universe, or an animated being. Thus in 
the Vedic hymns, the sun, the sky, and the earth, are looked 
upon sometimes as natural objects governed by particular gods, 
and sometimes as themselves gods who generate and control 
other beings. 
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The varieties and discrepancies which are in this way incident 
to all nature-worship, are, in the case of the Vedic mythology, 
augmented by the number of the poets by whom it was created, 
and the length of time during which it continued in process of 
formation. 

The Rig Veda consists of more than a thousand hymns, com- 
posed by successive generations of poets during a period of many 
centuries. In these songs the authors gave expression not only 
to the notions of the supernatural world which they had inherited 
from their ancestors, but also to their own new conceptions. In 
that early age the imaginations of men were peculiarly open to 
impressions from without ; and in a country like India, where 
the phenomena of nature are often of the most striking descrip- 
tion, such spectators could not fail to be overpowered by their 
influence. The creative faculties of the poets were thus stimulat- 
ed to the highest pitch. They saw everywhere the presence and 
agency of divine powers. Day and night, heaven and earth, 
rain, sunshine, all the parts of space, and all the elements, were 
severally governed by their own deities, whose characters corres- 
ponded with those of the physical operations or appearances 
which they represented. In the hymns composed under the 
influence of any grand phenomena, the authors would naturally 
aseribe a peculiar or exclusive importance to the deities by whose 
action these appeared to have been produced. Other poets might 
attribute the same natural appearances to the agency of other 
deities, whose greatness they would in consequence extol ; while 
others again Vould adopt in preference the service of some 
other god whose working they seemed to witness in some other 
'domain. In this way, while the same traditional divinities were 
acknowledged by all, the power, dignity, and functions of 
each particular god might be differently estimated by different 
poets, or perhaps by the same poet, according to the external 
influences by VhSgh^he was inspired on each occasion. And it 
might even happen that some deity who had formerly re- 
mained obscure, would, by the genius of a new poet devoted to 
his worship, be brought out into greater prominence. In such 
circumstances it need not surprise us if we find one particular 
power or deity in one place put above, and in another place 
subordinated to, some other god ; sometimes regarded as the 
creator, and sometimes as the created. This is illustrated in the 
case of the first Vedic divinities to which I shall refer, viz., 
Heaven and Earth. 
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I. Dyaus and Prthivi. 

In addition to numerous detached verses in which Heaven 
and Earth (Dyaus and Prthivi) are introduced among other 
divinities, are invited to attend > religious rites, and supplicated 
for difiFerent blessings, there are several hymns (such as i. 159 ; 
i. 160 ; i. 185 ; iv. 56 ; vi. 70 ; and vii. 53,) which are specially 
devoted to their honor. As a specimen of the way in whiclEi 
they are addressed, I subjoin a translation (very imperfect, I 
fear,) of the 159th and part of the 160th hymn of the first 
book : — 

i. 159 (1). ^^At the sacrifices I worship with offerings 
Heaven and Earth, the promoters of righteousness, the great, 
the wise, the energetic, who, having gods for their offspring, 
thus lavish, with the gods the choicest blessings, in consequence 
of our hymn. 

(2) . ^^With my invocations I celebrate the thought of the 
beneficent Father, and that mighty sovereign power of the 
Mother. The prolific Parents have made all creatures, and 
through their favours (have conferred) wide immortality on 
their offspring. 

(3) . ^^These skilful energetic sons (the gods ?) destined the 
great Parents for the first adoration. Through the support 
both of the stationary and moving world, ye two preserve fixed 
the position of your unswerving son (the sun ?). 

(4) . ‘^These wise and skilful beings (the gods ?) have cre- 
ated (?) the kindred twins sprung from the same womb, and 
occupying the same abode. The brilliant sages Stretch in the 
sky and in the atmosphere an ever-renewed web. 

(5) . ‘That desirable wealth wS to-day ask through the*" 
energy of the divine Savitr : confer on us, O Heaven and 
Earth, through your good will, wealth with goods, and hundreds 
of cows.” 

i. 160(1). “The brilliant god, the sun, b^^fijffed ordinance, 
moves between these two, — the Heaven and Earth, — which 
are auspicious to all, regular sustainers of the sage (the sun ?) 
of the firmament, well-born, the two hemispheres. 

(2). “Widely expanded, vast, unwearied, the Father and 
the Mother preserve all creatures. The two worlds are defiant, 
and, as it were, embodied, when the Father invested them 
with forms. 

« « « « 4i» « « 

(4). “He was the most skilful of the skilful gods who pro- 
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duced these two worlds which are auspicious to all, who, 
desiring to create an excellent work, meted out these regions 
and sustained them by undecaying supports. . 

(5). “Being lauded, may tne mighty Heaven and Earth 
bestow on us great renown and power,” etc. 

In the hymns Heaven and Earth are characterized by a 
profusion of epithets, not only such as are suggested by their 
various physical characteristics, as vastness, breadth, profun- 
dity, productiveness (i. 160,2 ; i. 185,7 ; iv. 56,3 ; vi. 70,1,2)4 
but also by such as are of a moral or spiritual nature, aa 
innocuous or beneficent, promoters of righteousness, omniscient 
(i, 159, 1 f. ; i. 160, 1 ; iv. 56, 2 ; vi. 70, 6). The two together 
are styled parents, pitard (as in i. 159, 2 ; iii. 3, 11 ; vii, 53, 2 ; 
X. 65,8), or mdtard (as in ix. 85, 12 ; x. 1, 7 ; x. 35, 3 x. 64, 
14). In other passages the Heaven is separately styled father, 
and the Earth mother j (as in R. V. i. 89, 4 4 i. 90, 7 j i. 159, 2 ; 

® Here they are supplicated to preserve the worshipper sinless. In R. 
V. -vi. 17, 7, they are called mdtard yahvi rtasya, “tlic great parents of 
sacrifice.” 

f The appellation of mother is naturally applied to the earth, as the 
source from which all vegetable products spring, as well as the home of 
all living creatures. This is remarked by Lucretius, De Rerum Natura,’* 
in these lines, V. 793 fE. 

“Nam neque de caelo cecidisse animalia possunt, 

Nec terrestria de salsis exisse lacunis : 

Linquitur ut merito maternum nomen adepta 
Terra sit, e terra quoniam sunt cuncta creata,*' etc. 

And again, V. 821 : — 

“Quare etiam atque eiiam maternum nomen adepta 
^ Terra tenet merito, epuoniam genus ipsa creavit 

Humanum atque animal prope certo tempore fudit,” etc. 

And, in illustration of the idea that the Heaven is the father of all things, 
I may quote his words, ii. 991 : — 

“Denique easiest! sumus oranes semine oriundi : 

Ommhu^Me idem pater est, unde alma liquentis 
Umoris^ittas mater cum terra recepit, 

Feta parit nitidas fi'uges arbustaque laeta 
Et genus humanum,>’ etc. 

And ii. 998 : — 

“ Qua propter rmriU> maternum mmen adepta est, 

Cedit item retro de terra quod fuit ante. 

In terras, et quod missumst ex astheris oris 
Id rursum caeli rellatum templa receptant. 

See also V. 799 : — 

“ Quo minus est minim, si turn sunt plura coorta 
Et majora, nov4 tellure atque oethere adulta,^’ etc. 
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i. 160, 2 ; i. 185, 11 ; v. 42, 16 ; vi. 51, 5 vi. 70, 6 ; vi. 72, 2). 
But they are regarded as the parents not only of men, but of 
the gods also, as appears from the various texts where they are 
designated by the epithet devaputre^ ^^having gods for their 
children” (viz., in i. 106, 3 ; i. 159, 1 ; i. 185, 4 ;t iv. 56, 2 r 

vi. 17, 7 ; vii. 53, 1 ; x. 11, 9). In like manner it is said (in 

vii. 97, 8) that ^^the divine Heaven and Earth, the parents of 
the god, have augmented Brhaspati by their power (in viii. 
50, 2) that they ^‘have fashioned the self-resplendent and pro- 
lific (Indra) for energy and (in x. 2, 7) they are described 
as having, in conjunction with the waters, and with Tvash^/*, 
begotten Agni. And in various passages they are said to 
have made and to sustain all creatures ( as in i. 159, 2 ; i. 
160. 2 ; i. 185, 1 ), and even to support the mighty gods” 
(iii. 54, 8).§ 

On the other hand, heaven and earth are spoken of in other 
places as themselves created. Thus it is said ( i. 160, 4 ; iv. 56, 
3 ), that he who produced heaven and earth must have been the 
most skilful artizan of all the gods. || Again, Indra is described 
as their creator ( viii. 36, 4 ) ; as having formed (? ) them (x. 

My attention was drawn to these passages by finding them referred to in 
Professor Sellar’s “ Koman Poets of the Republic,” pp. 236, 247, and 276. 
On the same subject a recent French writer remarks : “Cent mythologies 
Bont fondees sur le manage du ciel et de la terre.” — “Essais de Critique 
Religieuse,” par Albert Reville, p. 383. The Greek poets also, as Hesiod 
(0pp. 561), iEschylus (Prom. 90 ; Septem contra Thebas, 16), Euripides 
(Hippol.601) speak in like manner of the earth being the universal mother. 

^ The words of the original hero are, Dyamh pitali Prthwi Mdtar adhrug 
Ague bhrutar Vasavo mrlata nah^ “Father heaven, innoxious mother Earth, 
brother Agni, Vasus, be gracious to us.’^ • 

f In verse 6 of this hymn they are called jamfn “the parents.” 

J In iii. 53,7, and iv. 2, 15, the Angirasas are said to be divaspuirah^ sons 
of Dyaus. 

§ In one place ( vi. 50, 7 ), the waters are spoken of as mothers 
( janitri ) of all things moveable and immoveable, ^jjjfipafre the passages 
from the /Satapatha Br^hmawa, in my foimer article in this Journal, vol. 
XV. pp. 38 f . 

II This phrase is, perhaps, primarily meant as an eulogy of the heaven 
and earth, by expressing that he must have been a most glorious being 
who was the author of so glorious a production as heaven and earth ( see 
S^^awa on R. V., i. 160, 4, who says, “that having in the previous verse 
magnified the heaven and earth by lauding their son the sun, the poet now 
magnifies them by exalting their maker.*’) But it also appears to intimate 
that, in the idea of the writer, the heaven and earth were, after all, pro 
duced by some greater being. In iv. 17, 4, it is similarly said that “ the 
maker of Indra was a most skilful artist.” 
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29, 6 ) ; as having generated from his own body the father 
and the mother (by which heaven and earth appear to be in- 
tended, X. 54, 3 j ; as having bestowed them on his worship- 
pers ( iii. 34, 8 ) ; as sustaining and upholding them ( iii. 32, 
8 ; vi. 17, 7 ; X. 55, 1 ) ; as grasping them in his hand ( iii, 

30, 5 ) ; as stretching them out like a hide ( viii. 6, 5 ). Tlie 
same deity is elsewhere ( vi. 30, 1 ) said to transcend heaven 
and earth, which are equal to only a half of the god ; * and 
they are further represented as submitting to his power ( vi. 18, 
15 ) ; as following him as a chariot wheel a horse ( viii, 6, 
38 ) ; as bowing down before him ( i. 131, 1 ) ; f as trembling 
from fear of him ( iv. 17, 2 ;t vi. 17, 9 ; viii. 86, 14 ) ; as 
being disturbed by his greatness ( vii. 23, 3 ) 5 as subject to 
his dominion ( x. 89, 10 ). The creation of heaven and earth is 
also ascribed to other deities, as to Soma and Phshan (ii. 40, 
1) ; to Soma ( ix. 90, 1 j ix. 98, 9 ) ; § to Dhdty ( v. 190, 
3 ) ; to Hiranyagarbha ( x. 121, 9 ) ; they are declared to 
have received their shape from Tvash^r, though themselves 
parents ( x. 110, 9 ) 5 to have sprung respectively from the 
head and the feet of Purusha ( x. 90, 14 ) ; and to be 
sustained or supported by Mitra ( iii. 59, 1 ), by Savib* 
( iv. 53, 2 ; x. 149, 1 ), by VaruTia ( vi. 70, 1 ; vii. 86, 
1 ; viii. 42, 1 ), by Indra and Soma ( vi. 72, 2 ), by Soma (ix. 
87, 2 ), by Agm ( ? x. 31, 8 ), and by Hiranyagarbha ( x. 
121, 5 ). In other passages we encounter various speculations 
about their origin. In i. 185, 1, the perplexed poet asks, 
^ 'Which of these two was the first, |( and which the last ? How 

^ ^ In viii. 59, 5, it is said ^ “If, Indra, a hundred heavens and a 
hundred earths were thine, a thousand suns could not equal thee, thunderer 
nor both worlds thy nature.” 

f Heaven (Dyaus) is here styled asurah, divine,” as also in iii. 53, 7. 

{ It might at first sight appear as if, according to the fourth verse of 
this hymn ( iv. *7, ^ 7 , the Heaven, Dyaus^ was the father of Indra 
( see Professor Wilsolrs translation, vol. iii. p. 151 ). But the meaning 
seems to be : “The Heaven esteemed that thy father was the parent of a 
heroic son ; he was a most skilful artist who made Indra, who produced 
the celestial thunderer, unshaken, as the world (cannot be shaken ) from 
its place.” This is confirmed by verse 1, which says tliat the Heaven ac- 
knowledged Indra’s power ; and by verse 2, which represents it as trme- 
bling at his biilh. 

§ The two worlds, rodusi, are here styled d&oi^ “divine,** and manavi^ 
“descended from Manu,” 

II /8p, Br., xiv 1, 2, 10, lyam prthivi hhutamja ^rathama-ja ; “This earth 
is- the firstborn of created things.** 
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have they been produced ? Sages^ who knows ?” In vii. 34, 2, 
the waters are said to know the birthplace of heaven and earth. 
In X. 31, 7, the Rishi asks : What was the forest, what 

was the tree, from which they fashioned the heaven and the 
earth, which abide undecaying and perpetual, ( whilst ) the 
days and former dawns have disappeared ?’’ This question is 
repeated in x, 81, 4 ; ^ and in the same hymn ( verses 2 and 
3 ) the creation of heaven and earth is ascribed to the sole 
agency of the god Visvakarman.t In x. 72, which will be refer- 
red to further on, a different account is given of the origin of 
heaven and earth. In R. V. x. 129, 1, it is said that origin- 
ally there was ^^nothing either non-existent, or existent, no at- 
mosphere or sky beyond and in Taitt. Br. ii. 2, 2, 1 ff., it 
is declared, that “formerly nothing existed, neither heaven, 
nor atmosphere, nor earth'^ and their formation is described : 
^‘That, being non-existent, thought ( mand^hiruta ), ^Let m6 be- 
come,^ ” etc. 

It is a conception of the Greek ^ as well as of the oldest In- 
dian, mythology, that the gods were sprung from Heaven and 
Earth ( Ouranos and Gaia ). According to Hesiod ( Theog. 
116 ff. J, Chaos first came into existence ; then arose “the 
broad-bosomed Earth, the firm abode of all things.^' Heaven 
and Earth were not, however, according to Hesiod, coeval 
beings ; for “the Earth produced the starry Heaven coextensive 
with herself, to envelope her on every part.” From these two 
sprang Oceanos, Kronos, the Cyclopes, Rheia. and numerous 
other children (vv. 132 ff.). From Kronos and « Rheia again 
were produced Zeus, Poseidon, Here, and other deities (vv. 453 
ff. i}). The Indian god who is represented in the Veda as the 
consort of the Earth and the progenitor of the gods, does not, 
however, as we have seen, bear the same name as the corres- 
ponding divinity among the Greeks, but is called Dyaus or 
Dyausli pitar. But this latter name is iK ofigin identical 
with Zeus, or Zeus pater, and Jupiter, or Diespiter, the appella- 
tions given to the supreme god of the Greeks and Romans, 
whom Hesiod represents as the grandson of Ouranos. On the 
other hand, the name of Ouranos corresponds to that of the 
Indian deity Varuna, who, though he is not considered as the 

* See also tlie Taitt. Br., vol, ii. p. 360, where the answer is given, 
“Brahma was the forest, Brahma was that tree.” 

f See Sanskrit Texts, vol. iv., pp. 4 ff. 

X Comp. Homer II. xv. 187 ff. 
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progenitor of the gods, yet coincides with Ouranos in represent- 
ting the sky. 

II. The Indian Gods Generally, as Represented in 
THE Rig Veda. 

While the gods are in some passages of the Rig Veda repre- 
sented as the ofepring of Heaven and Earth, they are in other 
places, as we have already seen, characterized as independent 
of those two divinities, and even as their creators. Before pro- 
ceeding to offer some description of the powers, functions, cha- 
racters, history, and mutual relations of these deities, I 
shall give some account of the general conceptions entertained 
by the Vedic poets and some later Indian writers, regarding 
their origin, duration, numbers, and classes. 

The following classification of the Vedic gods is adduced by 
YS,ska in his Nirukta, (vii. 5) as being that given by the ancient 
expositors who proceeded him : There are three deities 

according to the expounders of the Veda {Nairuktdh), viz,, 
Agni, whose place is on the earth ; Vayii, or Indra, whose 
place is in the atmosphere ; and Siirya (the sun), whose place 
is in the sky. * These deities receive severally many appella- 
tions, in consequence of their greatness, or of the diversity of 
their functions, as the names of hotVy adhvaryu, brahman^ udgdtr^ 

’ are applied to one and the same person, [according to the 
particular sacrificial office which he happens to be fulfilling.^’]! 
Pursuing thoitriple classification here indicated, Yaska proceeds 
in the latter part of his work to divide the different deities, or 
^brms of the same deities, .^ecified in the fifth chapter of the 
Naighaniuka or Vocabulary, which is prefixed to his work, in- 
to the three orders of terrestrial (Nirukta vii. 14 — ix. 43), inter- 
mediate or atmospheric (x. 1-xi. 50), and celestial (xii. 1-46). 
I shall not ^eproAice these lists, which could not in some 
places be thorougJily understood without explanation, as^ they 
include several deities whose precise character, and identifica- 
tion with other deities are disputed, and embrace a number of 
objects which are not gods at all, but are constructively regard- 
ed as -such from their being addressed in the hymns, t 

^ Compare R. V. x. 158. 1. 

f This passage is quoted more at length in “Sanskrit Texts,” vol. iv. pp. 
133 ff. 

J The following is the manner in which Y^ska classifies the hymns. 
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The gods are spoken of in various texts of the Eig Veda as 
being thirty-three in number. Thus it is said in R. V. i. 34, 
11 : Come hither, Nasatyas, Alvins, together with the 

thrice eleven gods, * to drink our nectar.” 

Again, in i. 45, 2 : “Agni, the wise gods lend an ear to their 
worshipper. God with the ruddy steads, who lovest praise, 
bring hither those three and thirty.^’ 

i. 139, 11. “Ye gods, who are eleven in the sky^ who are 
eleven on earth, and who in your glory f are eleven dwellers in 
the (atmospheric) waters, do ye welcome this our ottering.” 

viii. 28, 1. “May the three over thirty gods who have visit- 
ed our sacrificial grass, recognize us, and give us double.”} 
viii. 30, 2. “Ye who are the three and thirty gods worship- 
ped by Manu, when thus praised, ye become the destroyers of 
our foes.^’ 

I quote tlio classification as interesting, tliongli unconnected with my pre- 
sent subject : — He divides (Nir. vii. 1) the hymns, or portions of jiymns, 
devoted to the praise of the gods into three classes, viz., (1) those in which 
the gods arc addressed in the third person as absent, as “Indra ndes over 
heaven and eai th,” etc. ; (2) those wliich address them in the second 
person as present, such as “0 Indra, slay thou our enemies,” etc. ; and (3) 
those in which the author speaks in the first person, and about himsel£ 
Of these the first two classes are the most numerous. Again, some of the 
hymns are merely laudatory (as, “I declare the valorous deeds of Indra”) ; 
others C'ontain prayers, not praises, as “may I see clearly with my eye», 
be radiant in my face, and hear distinctly with my ears.” Again, there 
arc imprecations, as “may I die to-da3% if I am a YAturdh^na,^’ etc. Again, 
a particular state of things is described, as “there was then neither death 
nor iinmoi-tality.” Again, a lamentation is uttered, as, “the bright god will 
fly away and never return.’’ Or, praise anti blame are expressed, as “he* 
Mdio eats alone, is alone in his guilt,” (x. 117. 6), and “the house of the 
liberal man is like a pond where lotuses grow” (x. 107. 10) ; and in the 
same way in the hymn to Dice gambling is reprehended, and agriculture 
praised. “Thus the views with which the rishis beheld the hymns were 
very various.” ^ ^ ^ 

* That is, as S^yana explains, those included in the three classes, con- 
sisting each of eleven gods, specified in the verse (i. 139. 11), “Ye 
ele ren gods who exist in the sky,” etc. 

f On this Sfiyawa remarks, “Although, according to the text, ‘There are 
only three gods,^ (Nirukta, vii. 5), the deities who represent the earth, etc., 
are but three,still through their greatness, L e. their respective vaiied mani- 
festations, they amount to thirty-three, according to the saying, ‘ other 
manifestations of Him exist in different places.* ” Compare Sp, Br. xi. 
6, 3, 4, ff. 

} Roth says that dviia does not mean double^ but asawredlyy eapecially. 
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viii. 35, 3. ^^Asvins, associated with all the thrice eleven 
gods, with the Waters, the Mariits, the Bhrgus, and united 
with the Dawn and the Sun, drink the Soma.” 

ix. 92, 4. “ 0 pure Soma, ajl these gods, thrice eleven in 

number, are in thy secret,” etc.* 

This number of thirty-three gods is in the /Satapatha Br^h- 
mana {iv, 5, 7, 2), explained as made up of 8 Vasus, 11 Rudras, 
and 12 Adityas, together with Heaven and Earth ; or according 
to another passage (xi. 0, 3, 5), together with Indra and Praj^pati, 
instead of Heaven and Earth, 

This enumeration could not have been the one contemplated 
in the hymns, as we have seen that one of the texts above quoted 
(R. V, i. 139, 11) assigns eleven deities, who must have been all 
of the same class, to each of the three spheres sky, atmosphere 
and earth.f It is also clear that this number of thirty-three gods 
could not have embraced the whole of the Vedic deities, as in 
some of the preceding texts Agni, the Alvins, and the Maruts 
are separately specified, as if distinct from the thiry-threo. 
Further, Indra could not have been, in the opinion of the author 
of the Brahmana, one of the twelve Adityas (as he was regarded 
at a later period), since he is separately specified as making up 
the number of thirty-three gods. 

In the R. V. iii. 39, the gods are mentioned as being much 
morfe numerous : ‘^Three hundred, three thousand, thirty and 
nine gods have worshipped Agni,”t etc. 

In another passage (i. 27, 13) the gods are spoken of as divi- 
ded into great and small, young and old : ^Hleverenco to the 
^great, reverence to the smt^I : reverence to the young, reverence 

* This number of thirty-three gods is referred to in a hymn to tlie suii 
in the Malidbharata iii. 171, as Joining in the worship of that deity : Traym 
trrnsach cha vai devah. See also v. 14019, of the same 3id book ; book iv. 
V. 1760 ; and l^ook x^ji. v. 7102. See also the <Sp. Br. xii. 8, 3, 29. The 
Taittiiiya Sanhita i?%3, 5, 1, says that Prajapati had thirty -three daughters, 
wliom he gave in marriage to Soma. Sec also R. V. viii. 39, 9, Valakhilya 
9, 2. 

f On this division of the universe into three domains, see the remarks 
of Professor Rotli in his dissertation on “The Highest Gods of the Arian 
Races.^’ Jour, Germ. Or. Society, 1852, p. 68. 

J The commentator remarks here that the number of the gods is declar- 
ed in the Brhad Arawyaka Upaiiishad. See pp. 642 if. of the text of this 
Upanishad, printed in the Bihl. Ind. ; and pp 205 ff. of the English 
translation in the same series. The same passage occurs in nearly the same 
words in the /Satapatha BiAhmawa, xi. 6, 3, 4 if. 
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to the old. Let us worship the gods if we are able ; may I not, 
O gods, neglect the praise of the greatest.’^ 

I am not aware, however, that this latter classification of the 
gods is alluded to in any other of the hymns. 

In the Rig Veda the gods, though spoken of as immortal (as 
in i. 24, 1 ; i. 72, 2, 10 ; i. 189, 3 j iii. 21, 1 ; iv, 42, 1 ; x. 
13, 1 ; X. 69, 9), are not, as we have already seen, regarded in 
general as unbeginning or self-existent beings. I have referred 
above to the passages in which they are described as being the 
offspring of Heaven and Earth. Varima, Mitra, Aryaman, 
Bhaga, Daksha, and Ansa are designated, in B. V. ii. 27, 1, 
and elsewhere, as Adityas, or sons of Aditi. The birth of Indra 
is mentioned in various texts, and his father and mother are 
alluded to, though not generally named* (iv. 17, 4, 12^ iv. 18, 

5 ; vi. 59, 2 5 viii. 66, 1 ; x. 134, 1 fi*.). 

In iv. 54, 2, it is said that Savitr bestowed immortality 
on the gods. I have quoted elsewhere a number of passages 
from the /Satapatha Brahma/ia, in which it is related how they 
became immortal ; and how, though of the same parentage, 
and originally on a footing of equality, with the Asuras, they 
became superior to fchem.f (See Sanskrit Texts, iv. 47-53 ; 
and the Journal of this Society, vol. xx. pp. 41-5.) 

According to the Taittiriya Brahmana they obtained their 
divine rank by austerity, tapasa deva demtam agre ay an (vol, iii. 

? . 276). Even in one of the later hymns of the Rig Veda, 
ndra is said to have conquered heaven by the same means (x. 
167, 1.) This immortality is, however, only a relative one, 
as according to the Puranic conception the gods are only a 
portion of the existing system of the universe, and are there- * 
fore subject, as regards their corporeal part, to the same law of 
dissolution as other beings. (See Professor Wilson’s Sdnkhya 

• In R. V. X. 110, 12, a goddess called Nishi^igri isn^tioned, apparently 
as the mother of Iiidra : Nishtigryah patram a chyavaya utaye Indram^ 
‘^draw hither Indra the son of Nishdgri to aid us,’’ etc. Saya?^a in 
this passage identifies her with Aditi. viz, : “She who swallows up her 
rival wife Niahti^ i, e. Diti.” Indra is in fact addressed as an Aditya 
along with Vanma in vii. 85, 4. He is not, however, as we have seen 
above, considered as such in the 5p. Br. xi. 6, 3, 5, where he is mentioned 
as distinct from the 12 Adityas. 

•j* In 8atapatha Br^hma/ia ii..4, 2, 1^ it is said that all creatures came to 
Prajfi-pati, and asked that they might live. To tlie gods he said, “Sacrifice 
is your food, immortality is your support, the sun is your light,” etc. 
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K4rik&,, p. 15). Thus, in a verse quoted in the commentary on 
the S^nkhya KS.rika ( See Wilson’s S, K. p. 14. ) it is said : 
^^Many thousands of Indras and of other gods have, through 
( the power of) time, passed away in every mundane age ; for 
time is hard to overcome.*’ And in the Sankhya Aphorisms, 
iii. 53, it is said that ^‘the suffering arising from a decay and 
death is common to all 5” which the commentator interprets to 
mean that such suffering is ^^the common lot of all beings, both 
those who go upwards and those who go downwards, from 
}3rahm^ to things without motion.” The souls which have 
animated the gods, however, like those which animate all other 
corporeal beings, being eternal and imperishable, must of 
course survive all such dissolutions, to be either born again in 
other forms, or become absorbed in the supreme Brahma. (See 
Wilson’s Vishnu Pur., p. 632, note 7 ; and my Sanskrit Texts, 
iii. 66, where it is shewn, on the authority of the Brahma 
S&tras or of /Sankara their commentator, that the gods both 
desire and are capable of final emancipation). 

I shall now proceed to give some account of the origin and 
characters of the other principal deities as represented in the 
Eig Veda. 


III. Aditi. 

I begin with Aditi, who is the principal and almost the only 
goddess (the only one I have noticed except Nishfigri * and 
tJshas) specified by name in the E. V. as the mother of any of 
the gods. 

^ Though not the subject of any separate hymn, she is an 
object of frequent celebration in the Rig Veda, where she is 
supplicated for various physical blessings (as in i. 43, 2), for 
protection, and for forgiveness. She is represented, as we have 
just seen, as tlft metier of Varu?ia and some of the other prin- 
cipal deities. In the Nighan^u, or vocabulary prefixed to the 
Nirukta, the word Aditi is given as a synonym (1) of prthivi, 
the earth ; (2) of vach^ voice ; (3) of <70, cow ; f and (4) in the 
dual, of dyava^prthivyauy heaven and earth (Nigh. i. 1, 11 ; 2, 
11 ; 3, 30). In the Nirukta (iv. 22) she is defined as the mighty 

^ See the last foot note but one. 

t Compare K. V. viii. 90, 15, gam amgdm adltim ; and Vaj. Sank, xiii. 
43 and 49. 
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mother of the gods {adina deva^maia).^ In another part (xi. 22) 
of the same work (where, as I have said, the different gods are 
taken up in the order in which they are found in the list in the 
Niglianiu, chap. 5) she is placed at the head of the female divi- 
nities of the intermediate region. In numerous texts of the R.V., 
Aditi is styled the ^^goddess," or the “divine*^ (as in iv. 55, 7 ; 
V. 51, 11 ; vi. 50, 1 ; vii. 38, 4 ; vii. 40, 2 ; viii. 25, 10 ; viii, 27, 
5 • viii. 56, 10) the “irresistible goddess’^ {dem Aditir anarva, 
ii. 40, 6 ; vii. 40, 4 ; x. 92, 14), “the luminous, f the supporter 
of creatures, the celestiaF’ ( jyoiishmatim Aditim dharayat-- 
kshitini $ svarvatim, i. 136, 3), the “ widely expanded’^ {uru- 
vyachah, v. 46, 6), the “friend of all men” {visva janyam, vii. 10, 
4). In V. 69, 3, the rishi exclaims: “In the morning I con- 
tinually invoke the divine Aditi, at mid-day, at the rising 
(setting ?) of the sun.^’ In i. 185, 3, her gifts — ^pure, unas- 
sailable, celestial — are supplicated ; and in another place (i. 166, 
12) the large blessings conferred by the Maruts are compared 
to the beneficent deeds of Aditi. In iv. 55, 3, she is styled 
Pastya, which Prof. Roth understands to mean a household 
goddess. In the Vtij. S. she is thus celebrated, 21,5( = A.V. 
vii. 6, 2) : “Let us invoke to aid us the great mother of the 
devout, the mistress of the ceremonial, the strong in mi^ht, 
the undecaying, the widely-extended, the protecting, the skil- 
fully guiding Aditi.” The following are some of the texts in 
which she is described as the mother of Varuna and the other 
kindred gods : , 

viii. 25, 3. “The mother,the great, the holy Aditi, brought 
forth these twain (Mitra and Varum), the mighty lords of a^l 
wealth, that they might exercise divine power.” 

viii. 47, 9. “May Aditi defend us, may Aditi, the mother 
of the opulent Mitra, of Aryaman, and of the sinless Varura, 
grant us protection.” See also x. 36, 3, avd x. 132, 6. 

^ In R. V. i. 113, 19, Ushas (the dawn) is styled “the mother of the 
gods, and tlie manifestation of Aditi or, as Sdya/ia explains, the rival of 
Aditi, from her appearing to call all the gods into existence when they are 
worshipped in the morning, as Aditi really gave them birth.' Compare 
i. 115, 1. 

t See Roth in Jour. Germ. Or. Society', vi. 69 ; and compare R. V. vii, 
82, 10 ; “We celebrate the beneficent light of Aditi,” etc. 

{ The same epithet, dharayat-lesMii, is, in R. V. x. 132, 2, applied to 
Mitra and Varuwa, the sons of Aditi. 
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In R. V. ii. 27, 7, she is styled rdja-putrd* ^^the mother of 
kings in iii. 4, 11, mir-putra, “the motlier of excellent sons 
in viii. 56, 11, as ugra-p\iira, “the mother of powerful sons 
and in Atharva Veda, iii. 8, 2 ; xi. 1, 11, “the divine Aditi, 
mother of heroes’^ (mra-pntra). All these epithets have obvi- 
ously reference to Varuna and the other Adity as as her ofispring. 

In the Saina Veda, the brothers as well as the sons of Aditi 
appear to be mentioned, i. 299 : “May Tvash^r, Parjanya, and 
Brahma^iaspati [preserve] our divine utterance. May Aditi 
with (her) sons and brothers preserve our invincible and pro- 
tective utterance.’^ t 

In another passage of the R. V. x. 63, 2, Aditi is thus men- 
tioned, along with the waters, and the earth, as one of the 
sources from which the gods had been generated : “All your 
names, ye gods, are to be revered, adored, and worshipped ; ye 
who were born from Aditi, J from the waters, ye who are born 
from the earth, listen here to my invocation.” In this passage 
we appear to find the same triple classification of gods as 
celestial, intermediate, and terrestrial, which we have already 
met with in R. V. i. 139, 11,1[ and in the Nirukta, The gods 
mentioned in the verse before us as sprung from Aditi, might 
thus correspond to the celestial gods, among whom the Adityas 
are specified by Yaska as the first class, or to the Adityas 
alone. || 

The hymn before us proceeds in the next verse (x. 63, 3) 
“Gladden for our well-being those Adityas, magnified in hymns, 

^ In ii. 27, 1, the epithet ramhhydh^ “kings,” is applied to all the six 
^dity“~ there named. 

f'Benfey, however, understands the sons and brothers to be those of 
the worshipper. 

J Roth, in his Lexicon, understands the word Aditi in this passage to 
mean “infinity,” the boundlessness of heaven as opposed to the limitation 
of earth. • 

^ The same threemld origin of the gods, together with the use of the 
worn “waters,” to denote the intermediate region, is found also in x. 49, 2, 
where it is said : “gods, both those who are the offspring of the sky, of the 
earth, and of the [atmospheric] waters, have assigned to me the name of 
Indra and in x. 65, 9, after mentioning Paijanya, VSta, Indra, V^yu, 
Vanina, Mitra, Aryaman, the poet says : “We invoke the divine Adityas, 
Aditi, those (gods^ who are terrestrial, celestial, who (exist) in the at- 
mospheric waters.’’ The word “waters” is used in the sense of at- 
mosphere, in ii. 38, 11 ; viii. 43, 2 ; and x. 45, 1. Compare also vii, 6, 7. 

II Nirukta xii. 35 : AtJmto dyustham devaganah i tesham Adiiyah 
prathamagamino hliavanti l 
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energetic, to whom their mother the sky, Aditi, 

(or the infinite sky),* dwelling in the aerial mountains, supplies 
the sweet ambrosial fluid. This verse, in which Aditi is either 
identified with, or regarded as an epithet of, the sky, appears 
rather to confirm the view I have taken of the one which precedes. 
The tenor of R V. x. 65, 9, quoted in a previous foot-note 
seems, however, opposed to this identification of Aditi with the 
sky, as she and her sons Adityas are there mentioned separately 
from the other gods who are the inhabitants of the three differ- 
ent spheres ; though the last named classification may be meant 
to sum up all the gods before enumerated, and so to compre- 
hend the Adityas also. 

But even if we suppose that in the preceding passages it 
is intended to identify Aditi with the sky, this identification 
is very far from being consistently maintained in the hymns. 
And it is equally difficult to take the word as a synonyme of 
the earth. For although, as we have seen, Aditi is given in the 
Nighan^u as one of the names of the earth, and in the dual as 
equivalent to Heaven and Earth, and though in R. V, i. 72, 9, 
and Atharva Veda, xiii. 1, 38, she appears to be identified with 
the Earth, f we find her in many passages of the Rig Veda 
mentioned separately, and as if she were distinct from botii the 
one and the other. Thus, in iii. 54, 19, 20, it is said : “May the 

Earth and the Heaven hear us May Aditi with the 

Adityas hoar us v. 46, 3 : “I invoke Aditi, Heaven {svah), 
Earth, Sky,^^ etc. ; vi. 51, 5 : “ Father Heaven, beneficent 

mother Earth be gracious to us ; all ye Adityas, Aditi, 

united, grant us mighty protectioi? ix. 97, 58 : “May Mitra, 
Varuna, Aditi, Ocean, Earth, and Heaven increase this to us 
X. 64, 4 : “Aditi, Heaven and Earth,” etc. ; x. 36, 2 : “Heaven 

and Earth, the wise and pious, protect us,” etc. ; 3 : 

“May Aditi, the mother of Mitra and tl^e opulent Varuna, 
preserve us from every calamity See ^so x. 92, 11, The 
most distinct text of all, however, is x. 63, 10 : “(We invoke 
the excellent protectress the Earth, the faultless Heaven, the 

* Tlie word for “sky” here is Dyaus^ which must therefore be in this 
passage regarded as feminine, tlioiigh, as we have ceen, it is generally 
masculincj and designated as father. In v. 59, 8, the words dyaus and 
aditi are similarly united ; wimaiu dyaur aditih^ etc. 

t R. V. i. 72, 9 : “The earth, the motlier, Aditi stood in power with her 
iriighty sons for the support of the bird.” The word aditi may, however, 
be here an epithet. A.V. xiii. 1, 38 : Yasah prihivy a Adilya upasthe^ etc. 
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sheltering and guiding Aditi : let us ascend for our well being 
the divine bark, well rowed, free from imperfection, which never 
leaks.'’ Vaj. S. xviii. 22 : ^‘May Earth, and Aditi, and Diti, 
and Heaven etc., etc., satisfy him with my sacrifice,’' etc. 

In the /Satapatha Brahmaaa, indeed, it is said (ii. 2, 1, 19) : 
‘^Aditi is this earth ; she is this supporter,’' etc. ; and in another 
passage (v. 3, 1, 4) : “Aditi is this Earth ; she is the wife of the 
gods.” (See also viii. 2, 1, 10 ; xi. 1, 3, 3). But this seems 
to be a later view. 

I have already mentioned that Aditi is placed by Yaska at 
the head of the goddesses of the intermediate region. If, how- 
ever, the same ancient writer has done rightly in placing the 
Adityas among the deities of the celestial sj)here (Nir. xii. 35), 
Aditi their mother ought surely to have found her place in the 
same class, as it is scarcely conceivable that the composers of 
the hymn should have thought of thus separating the parent 
from her offspring. But Yaska is here merely following the 
order of the list of words (for it can hardly be called a classi- 
fication) which he found in the fifth chapter of the Nighaw^u ; 
and in following this list (to which he no doubt attached a cer- 
tain authority) he has had to specify Varu?ia, who is twice 
named in it, not only among the celestial gods (xii. 21), among 
whom as an Aditya he was properly ranked, but also among the 
gods of the intermediate regiont (x. 3). 

In the following verse Aditi is named along with another 
goddess or personification, Diti, who, from the formation of her 
name, appears \o be intended as an antithesis, or as a comple- 
ment, to Aditi (v. 62, 8) : Mitra and Varu^ia, ascend your 

TSr, of golden form at the break of dawn, (your car) with iron 
supports at the setting f of the sun, and thence ye behold Aditi 
and Diti.'’§ Say ana here understands Aditi of the earth as an 

* This verse clears fffso in the Vaj. S. xxi. 6 ; and Ath. V. vii. 6, 3. 

f Roth, in his reuiOTks on Nir. x. 4, offers the following explanation of 
this circumstace : “Varuwa who, of all the gods, ouglit to have been as- 
signed to the highest sphere, appears here in the middle rank, because, 
among his creative and regulative functions, the direction of the waters 
in the heavens is one. 

I here follow Roth, who in the Journ. Germ. Or. Society, vi. 71, and 
in his Lexicon, renders the word udita sunjasya here by “setting of the 
sun.’* * * § Sayawagoes the length of expJaiiiiiig tliis phrase by aparahna^ ‘^after- 
noon,” in liis note on v. 76, 3, though not in tlie passage before us. 

§ These two words, aditi and diti^ occur also in a passage of the 
Vajasaueyi Sanhita (x. 16), which is partly the same as the present. The 
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indivisible whole, and Diti as representing the separate crea- 
tures on its surface. In his essay on ^‘Tbe Highest Gods of 
the Arian Races’^ (Journ. Germ. Or. Society, vi. 71), Professor 
Roth translates these two words by “the eternal” and “the 
perishable.^^ In his Lexicon, however, the same author (s.v.) 
aescribes Diti “as a goddess associated with Aditi, without 
any distinct conception, and merely, as it appears, as a contrast 
to her,*’ Aditi may, however, here represent the sky, and Diti 
the earth ; or, if we are right in understanding the verse before 
us to describe two distinct appearnces of Mitra and Varuna, one 
at the rising and the other at the setting of the sun, Aditi might 
possibly stand for the whole of nature as seen by day, and 
Diti for the creation as seen by night. At all events the two 
together appear to be put by the poet for the entire aggregate 
of visible nature.* Diti occurs again as a goddess, but without 
Aditi, in another place (vii. 15, 12) : You, Agni, and the divine 
Savitr and Bhaga, (bestow) renown with descendants ; and Diti 
confers what is desirable.” Sdyawa here explains Diti as mean- 
ing a particular goddess. Roth (s.v») considers her to be a per- 
sonification of liberality or opulence. Diti is also mentioned 
along with Aditi as a goddess, A. V. xv, 6, 7, and xv. 18, 4 ; 

S. xviii. 22 ; and in A. "V*. vii. 7, 1, her sons are mentioned. 
These sons, the Daityas, are well known in later Indian my- 
thology as the enemies of the gods. 

In the following remarkable verse Aditi embraces and re- 
presents the whole of nature. She is the source and substance 
of all things celestial and intermediate, divine and human, 
present and future (i. 89, 10) : i^diti is the sky ; Aditi is the 
intermediate firmament ; Aditi is the mother, and father, anST 
son ; Aditi is all the gods, and the five tribes ; t Aditi is 

concluding clause (tatas chakshatam aditim ditincl^) is thus explained by 
the commentator : “Thence behold [o Varuna and l^tra]® the man who is 
not poor (aditi— adina)^ i.e, who observes the prescribed ordinances, and 
him who is poor (diti^dina)^ who follows the practices of the atheists.” 

• The words aditi and diti occur together in another passage, iv. 2, 11 
{ditincha rasm aditim urushya ), where Sayana translates diti by “the 
liberal man,” and aditi by the illiberal, while Roth renders them by 
“wealth'* and “penury’' respectively. 

i ln another place, n. 51, 11, Aditi is invoked, along with Indra, the 
, the ground (jeshamd), Pushan, Bhaga, and the five tribes (paiuihi- 
jaumh^, to bestow blessings. Are the “five tribes’* to be understood here, 
and in R.V. x. 53, 4, 5, with some old commentators (see Nir. iii. 8) of the 
Gandharvas, Pitrs, Devas, Asuras, and Rakshasas ; or with the Aitareya 
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whatever has been born ; Aditi is whatever shall be born.”^ 
Sayana states that here Aditi is either the earthy or the 
mother of the gods, and that she is lauded under the character 
of universal nature, f Yaska says (^Nir. iv. 2, that the variety 
of Aditi’s manifestations ( vihhnti ) is hero set forth. This text 
occurs at the end of a hymn addressed to all the gods, and does 
not appear to have any connexion with the verses which precede, 
from which it derives no elucidation, t 

The signification, “earth’^ or ^^nature,^^ be that in which 
the word Aditi is employed in R. V. i. 24, 1, 2 : ^‘of which god, 
now, of which of all the immortals, shall we invoke the amiable 
name ? who shall give us back to the great Aditi, that I may 
behold my father and my mother? 2. Let us invoke the 

Brahmawa quoted by Sayawa on i. 89, 10 of gods, men, Gandharvas, Apsa- 
rases, serpents, and Pitrs (the Gandliarvas and Apsarases being taken as 
one class) ? Perhaps we should rather understand the term as denoting the 
whole pantheon, or a particular poi*tion of it. In R. V. x. 65, 3, jpancha 
decaJi. the five gods, or classes of gods (?), are mentioned. 

* Professor Roth, in the Joiirn. Germ. Or. Society, vi. 68, f., has the 
following observations on Aditi and the Adityas. “There (in the highest 
heaven) dwell and reign those gods wdio bear in common the name of 
Adityas. We must, however, if we would discover their earliest character, 
abandon the conceptions w'hich in a later age, and even in that of the 
heroic poems, were entertained regarding these deities. According to this 
conception they were twelve sun-gods, bearing evident reference to the 
twelve months. But for the most ancient period we must hold fast the 
primary signification of their name. They are the inviolable, imperishable, 
eternal beings? Aditi, eternity, or the eternal, is the element which 
sustains them and is sustained by them. This conception ' of Aditi, from 
Jts nature, has not been carri(fd out into a distinct personification in the 
Vedas, though the beginnings of such are not wanting, whilst later ages 
assume without difficulty a goddess Aditi, with the Adityas for her sons, 
without seriously enquiring further whence this goddess herself comes." 
t M. Ad. Regnier, E^tude sur Pidiome des Vedas, p. 28. 

J There is ^a hymn (x. 100) — addressed to different gods, and where 
they are invoked in^uccession— in which the words a sarvaiaiim aditim 
vrnimahe form the conclusion of all the verses except the last. The precise 
meaning of these words was not very clear to me, especially they have no 
necessary connection with the preceding portions of the different stanzas in 
which they occur. But Professor Aufrecht suggests that the verb vmi» 
mahe governs a double accusative, and that the words mean “We ask 
Aditi for sarvatad^^^ (whatever that may mean). In an ingenious excursus 
on R. V. i. 94, 15 (Orient und Occident, ii. 519 ff.), Professor Benfey 
regards the word as coming originally from the same root as the Latin 
salut, of which he supposes the primitive form to hare been salvotai, and 
to have the same signification. This sense certainly suits the context of 
the four passages on which principally he founds it, viz., i. 106, 2 ; iii. 54 
11 : ix. 96, 4 ; x, 36, 14. He has not noticed the hymn before us. ^ 
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amiable name of the divine Agni, the first of the immortals ; he 
shall give us back to the great Aditi, that I may behold my 
father and my mother.’^ These words are declared in the 
Aitareya Brilhmana to have been uttered by SunaA^epa when he 
was about to be immolated (see Professor Wilson’s Essay in the 
Journal of this Society, xiii. 100 ; Professor Roth’s paper in 
Weber’s Indische Studien, i. 46 ; and Muller’s Anc. Sansk. 
Lit, pp. 408 ff.\ Whether this be correct or not, the words 
may be understood as spoken by some one in danger of death 
from sickness or otherwise, who prayed to bo permitted again 
to behold the face of nature. This interpretation is confirmed 
by the epi^et maid, ^^great,” applied in this verse to Aditi, 
which would not be so suitable if, with Roth (s.v.)j we understood 
the word here in the sense of ^Treedom” or ^^seeurity.”* If we 
should understand the father and mother whom the suppliant 
is anxious to behold, as meaning heaven and earth (see above), it 
would become still more probable that Aditi is to be understood 
as meaning ‘^nature-’’ 

Whatever may be thought of Benfey’s interpretation of this 
word, as given in the last note, the goddess Aditi is undoubtedly 
in many other texts conneijted with the idea of deliverance from 
sin. Thus at the end of this same hymn (i. 24, 15) it is said : 
*‘Vavuna, loose us from the upper-most, the middle, and the 
lowest bond. Then may ’^ve, O Aditya, by thy ordinance, be 
without sin against Aditi.” ^ , 

The same reference is also found in the following texts. 

i, 162, 22 : ^^May Aditi make us sinless.” 

ii, *27, 14 : “Aditi, Mitra, and Varuna, be gracious, if we have 
committed any sin against you.^^ 

® Benfey in his translation of the hymn (OneJrt und Occident, i. 33), 
though he treats Aditi as a proper name, yet explaiira it as denoting ‘^sin- 
lessness.” The abstract noun aditiva occurs along with anagaatva^ “sinless- 
ness,’* in the following line (vii. 61, 1) : anagastve adititve turaaa imam 
yajnam dadhatu aroRhamanah^ “May the mighty gods, listening to us, pre- 
serve this ceremony in sinlessness, and prosperity.” Though adititva is 

J *oined with anagastvaj it does not follow that it must have the same sense, 
n the Brhad Arawyaka Upanishad, p. 53., ff., the name of Aditi is explain- 
ed from the root ad, to eat : “ Whatever he created, he began to eat : 
for Aditi derives her name from this, that she eats every thing ” — Aditi is 
an epithet of Agni in R. V. iv. 1, 20 ; vii. 9, 3 ; and x. 11, 2 ; of Arya- 
man in ix. 81, 5 ; and of Dyaus in x. 11, 1. In vii. 52, 1, the worshippers 
ask tliat they may be aditayah, which, Sayawa renders by alchavdaniyah, 
“invincible. 
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iv. 12, 4 : “Whatever offence wo have, through our lolly, 
^ committed against , thee among men, 0 youngest of the gods, 
make us free from sin against Aditi, take our sins altogether 
away, 0 Agni.” 

V. 82, 6 : “May we be free from sin against Aditi through 
the impulsion of the divine Savitr. 

vii. 87, 7 ; “May we, fulfilling the ordinances of Aditi, be 
sinless in Varuna, who is gracious even to him who has com- 
mitted sin. 

vii. 93, 7 ; “Whatever sin wo have committed, bo thou (Agni) 
compassionate : may Aryaman and Aditi remove it from us.” 

X. 12, 8 ; “May Miitra here, may Aditi, may the divine 
Savitr declare us sinless to Varmia.” 

X. 36, 3 : “May Aditi preserve us from all sin [or cala- 
mity],” etc. 

Irrthese passages, where Aditi is supplicated for forgiveness 
of sin, wo might suppose that she was regarded as the great 
power which wields the forces of the universe, »and controls the 
destinies of men by moral laws. But this supposition is weakened 
by the fact that many others of the gods are in the same way 
petitioned for pardon, as Savit?* (rr, 54, 3) and other deities, as 
the Sun, Dawn, Heaven and Earth (x. 35, 9,3), Agni (iii.54,19). 

Though, as we have seen, Aditi is regarded as the motlier 
of some of the principal Vedic deities, she is yet, in other 
texts, represented as playing a subordinate part. 

Thus, in vii. 38, 4, she is mentioned as celebrating the 
praises of S?ivitH, along with her sons Varima, Mitra, and 
Aryaman : and in viii. 12, 14, she is declared to have produced 
‘ a hymn to Jndra. 

In a hymn of the tenth book (the 72nd), supposed from its 
contents to be of a comparatively late date, the process of 
creation is described at greater length than in any earlier pas- 
sage, and (he %harj^ fv^hich Aditi took in it is not very intelligibly 
set forth :* “1. Let us, in chaunted hymns, with praise, declare 
the births of the gods, — any of us who in (this) latter age may 
behold them. 2. Brahma?iaspati blew forth these births like 
a blacksmith. In the earliest age of the gods, the existent 
sprang from the non-existent. 3. In the first age of the 

^ I have already given this translation in ‘‘Sanskrit Texts/' vol. iv. pp. 10, 
11, but repeat it here, with some variation, for the sake of completeness. 
See (ibid. p. 12) the explanation of verses 4, 5, given by Professor Both j 
and the passage quoted from him above. 
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gods, the existent sprang from the non-existent : thereafter 
the regions sprang, thereafter, from Uttanapad. 4. The earthy 
sprang from Uttanapad, from the earth sprang the regions : 
Daksha sprang from Aditi, and Aditi from Daksha. 5. For 
Aditi was produced, she who is thy daughter, O Daksha. After 
her the gods were born, happy, partakers of immortality'. 6. 
When, gods, ye moved, agitated, upon those waters, then a 
violent dust* issued from you, as from dancers. 7. When, gods, 

J re, like strenuous men,t replenished the worlds, then ye drew 
brth the sun which was hidden in the (ethereal ?) ocean. 8. Of 
the eight sonsf of Aditi who were born from her body, she 
approached the gods with seven, and cast out Martt^ndfa (the 
eighth). 9. With seven sons Aditi approached the former 
generation : she again produced Martt&nda for birth as well as 
for death/'§ 

Yiska has the following remarks on verse 4 of this hymn in 
the Nirukta, xi. 23 : ^^Daksha is, they say, an Aditya (or son of 
Aditi), and is praised among the Adityas. And Aditi is, on the 
other hand, the daughter of Daksha (according to this text), 
^Daksha sprang from Aditi) and Aditi from Daksha,’’ How ciin 
this be possible ? They may have had the same origin ; or, 
according to the nature of the gods, they may have been born 
from each other, and have derived their substance from each 
other.^^ 

The concurrence of both Daksha and Aditi in the production 
of some of the gods is alluded to in two other texts : 

X. 5, 7 : ^‘Being a thing both non-existent and existent in 
the highest heaven, in the creation of Daksha and in the womb 
of Aditi, II Agni is our firstborn of the ceremony,^' etc. * 

X, 64, 5 : ^^At the creation, the work of Daksha, IT thou, 0 
Aditi, ministerest to the kings Mitra and Varuwa,” etc. 

Daksha, though, as we shall see, ho is generally regarded as 
one of the Adityas, is also (if we are to follow ,the commentators) 
sometimes represented as their father, or at least as the father 

® Compare R. V. iv. 42, 5. 

f YaUxyah. Sec R. V. viii. 6, 18 ; and Stoa V. ii. 304. 

J Compare A. V. viii. 9 21 : askUi-yonir Aditir ashta-putra | 

§ The last words seem to refer to the name Mfirtt^nda, a word compound- 
ed of martta^ derived apparently from irwita, “doad,'> and anda^ “an egg,*’ 
regarded as a place fo birth. 

II Dahslumja jannmnn Aditer upasthe, 

Dakshasya va Adite janmcmi vrate. 
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of some of the gods. Thus it is said in vi. 50, 2, mighty 
- Surya, visit in sinlessness the resplendent gods, the sons of 
Dahsha,* who have two births, are holy, true celestial, adorable, 
and have Agni on their tounges.'^ 

vii. 66, 2. “Which two wise gods, the mighty sons of 
Daksha {Le, Mitra and Varu?ia) the deities have established to 
exercise divine rule.”t 

In the Taittiriya Sanhita, i. 2, 3, 1 fp. 309 in Bibl. Ind.), 
the same epithet is applied to the gods : “May those deities who 
are mind-born, mind-exerting, intelligent who have Daksha for 
their father ,t protect and deliver us,” etc. 

Some doubt may be thrown on the correctness of taking 
, Daksha in the preceding passages to represent a person, from 
the fact that in R. V. viii. 25, 5, Mitra and Varuna are not only 
called the “strong sons of Daksha’^ {sana Dakshashya sukrahi) 
but also the “grandsons of mighty strength” {napata savuso 
mahah). But even if the word Daksha be taken figuratively 
in this passage, it may represent a person in the others ; for 
there is no doubt that Daksha is sometimes a proper name, 
whilst this is never the case, so far as I know, with savas. 
There is another obscure passage (hi. 27, 9, 10 = S. V. ii. 827) 
in which Daksha may be a proper name. 

In the /Satapatha Brahmana, ii. 4, 4, 2, Daksha is identified 
with Prajapati, or the creator.§ 

The part which he plays in the later mythology may be 
seen by consulting Professor Wilson^s Vishnu Pur^irna, pp. 49, 
54, fF., 115-1^2, and 348. According to the first account he 
^ one of Brahma’s mind-born sons ( p. 49 ), and marries 

♦ The word so rendered is Daksha-pitarah, “having Daksha for their 
father.’’ SSyawa explains it as meaning “those who have Daksha for their 
forefather.’* 

J S/iyawa here departs from the interpretation he had given on vi. 50, 2, 
explains DdStcsha-i^aira m==^hala8ya palakau svaminau “preservers! 
or lords, of strength. 

J The commentator explains the word Dahsha-piiarah ^B=^Dak8liali pra- 
japatir utpadho yesham te^ those of whom the Prajapati Daksha is the 
generator. The meaning of Dakaha-pitarah in R. V. viii. 52, 10 is not 
very clear. Sayana takes it to mean the preservers or lords of foot. It 
may, however, be taken as a vocative, and applied to the gods. The word 
also occurs in Vaj. S. xiv. 3, where the commentator understands it to 
signify viryaaya palayitri^ “preseiwer of strength.” 

§ See the paper in a former vol. of this Journal, xx. 40. In the sequel 
of the passage in the 8. P. Br. ii. 4, 4, 6, a person named Daksha, the son 
of Parvata, is mentioned. 
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Prasuti ( p. 54 ), who bears to him twenty-four daughters, 
among whom Aditi is not specified. In the second account, 
however, (p. 122) Aditi is mentioned as one of his sixty 
daughters who, along with Diti, Danu, and ten others, is said 
to have been given in marriage to Ka^yapa, to whom she (Aditi) 
bore the twelve Adityas. According to the third account ( p. 
348), Aditi is said to be the daughter of Daksha, and the mo- 
ther of Vivasvat, the Sun. In a passage in one of the recen- 
sions of the Ramayana (Schlegel, i. 31, Calc. ed. i. 29), in the 
Mahabharata, and in the Bhagavata Pura?ia, viii. 16, 1 fi*., 
Aditi is described as the wife of Ka^yapa, and the mother of 
Vish?iu in his dwarf incarnation. (See Sanskrit Texts, iv. 
116 ff.) 

An older authority, however^ the Vajasaneyi Sanhita gives 
quite a different account of the relation of Aditi to Vish?iu, as 
it (xxix. 60) represents her to be his wife {Adttyai Vishnu^ 
patnyai charuh. 


IV. The Adityas. 

The sons of Aditi specified in E. V. ii. 27, I, are these six : 
Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, Varuna, Daksha, and Ansa. In ix. 
114,3, the Adityas arc s])okcn of as seven in unmber, but their 
names arc not mentioned. * In x. 72, 8, 9, already cited above, 
it is declared that Aditi had eight sons, of whom she only pre- 
sented seven to the gods, casting out MarttanrZa, the eighth, 
though she is said to have afterwards brought him forward. 
Here, again, the names of the rest are omitted. Surya is, how- 
ever, spoken of as an Aditya in R. V. i. 50, 12 ; i. 191, 9 f 
viii. 90. 11, 12 ; t and as an Aditcya (this word equally means 
^ son of Aditi.^), identified with Agni, he is said (x. 88, 11), $ 
to have been placed by the gods in the sky. In viii. 18, 3, Savitr 
is named along with Bhaga, Yaru72a, Mitra, und Aryaman, four 
of the Adityas, after that class of deities had been celebrated 

* See Sanskrit Texts, iv. 101 if., where these and many other passages 
relating to the Adityas are quoted. 

f The last-mentioned text is as follows ‘.Banmahanasi Surya hal Adilya 

mahan asi I Bat Surya sravasa malian asi |“0 great art thou, Surya ! 

O son of Aditi, thou art great 0 Surya, in renown thou art great,” 

etc. 

J Yaded enam adadhur yajniyaso divl devah Suryam Aditeyam. In x. 
37, 1, however, the Sun is called the Son of the Heaven {divas putraya) ; 
and there as well as elsewhere he is called the eye of Mitra and Varuz^a. 
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gener«ally in the preceding verse. Silrya or Savit/* therefore 
appears to have a oertain claim to be considered the seventh 
Aditya (compare A. V. xiii. 2, 9, and 37, where the sun is called 
the son of Aditij. We have seen above that Indra also is in one 
passage (vii. 85, 4), addressed as an Aditya along with Varuna. 

In the Taittiriya Veda (quoted by Sayavta on R. V. ii. 27, 1) 
the Adityas are said to be eight in number : Mitra, Varuaa, 
DhMr, Aryaman, Ansu, Bhaga, Indra, and Vivas vat. Here 
five names correspond with those given in R. V. ii. 27, 1, while 
Dhatr is substituted for Daksha, who is omitted, and two names 
are added, Vivasvat ( who may be identified with Sfiirya) and 
Indra. In one place (iii. 1, 3, 3j tho /Satapatlia Brahmana speaks 
of the Adityas as eight ; but in two other passages (vi. 1, 2, 8 ; 
xi. 3, 3, 8) as being twelve in number. In the first of these 
two latter texts they are said to have sprung from twelve drops 
generated by Prajjtpati (in which case they could not have been 
sons of Aditi), and in the second they are identified with 
the twelve months. * In the later Indian literature they are 
always said to be twelve (see the passages quoted in Sanskrit 
Texts,” iv. lOl-lOG). 

In some of the hymns where the Adityas are celebrated, 
they are characterized by the epithets ^^bright,^^ ^^golden/’ 
^^pure," ^^siiiless,” ^4ilamoless,’^ ^^holy,'’ ^^strong,^’ ( kshattrit/ah^ 
viii. 56, 1), ^^kings,'’ ^^resistless,” ‘S\ast,” {uravak) “deep,’^ 
{gahlmah) ^^sleepless,” ^^unwinking,”t ^huany-eyed,” (hliuryak-- 
‘^far-observing,” ^^fixed in their purpose."’ Distant things 
are near to them, they uphold and preserve the worlds, they see 
the good and evil in men’s Jiearts, they punish sin (ii. 29, 5), 
and spread nooses for their enemies (ii. 27, 16;. J They are 

* In the S. P. Br. iii. 5, 1, IB, a dispute between the Adityas and Angi- 
rasas regarding a sacrifice is mentioned. In tho same work, xii. 2, 2, 9, 
it is said tliat th^se two'classes of beings (tlie Adityas and Angirasas) 
were both descendants of Prajapati, ami tliat tiiey strove together for the 
priority in ascending to heaven. In A.V. xii. 3, 43 f., and xix. 39, 5 also 
they are connected with one another. 

t This is a chracteristic of the gods in general. 

j In regard to these deities, Roth thus expresses himself in the Joiirn. of 
the Germ. Or. Society, \i. 69 : “The eternal and inviolable element in 
which the Adityas dwell, and which forma their essence, is the celestial 
light.^ The Adityas, the gods of this light, do not thc 7 *efo]*e by any means 
coincide with any of the forms in which light is manifested in the uni- 
verse. They are neither sun, nor moon, nor stars, nor dawn, but the 
eternal sustainers of tliis luminous life, which exists as it were behind all 
these phenomena.’’ 
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supplicated for various boons, for protection, offspring, gnidancey 
light, forgiveness, etc. (see especially ll.Y. ii. 27, 1-16). 

The Adityas regarded as a class of gods are not, however^ 
characterized so specifically in the hymns, as some of the indi- 
vidual deities who bear that general designation, uch as Varuna 
and Mitra; and I shall therefore proceed to givessome account 
of the two later, (with whose names that of Aryaman is some- 
times associated), omitting any further reference to Bhaga and 
Ansa, who are rarely mentioned, and Daksha, of whom some- 
thing has been already said. Siirya and Savitr will be treated 
separately. 

V. Mitra and Varuna. 

These two deities are very frequently found in conjunctionr 
Varu?^a is also often separately celebrated ; Mitra but seldom. 
Their frequent association is easily explained if the commen- 
tators are right in understanding Mitra to represent the day, 
and Varuna the night. Tims, Say ana says on B. V. i. 89, 3 : 
“Mitra is the god who presides over the day, according to the 
Vedic text, ^the day is Mitra’s ’’ and again, “Varuna is deri- 
ved from the root vr,, to cover ; he envelops the wicked in hie 
snares ; and is the god who rules over the night, according to 
the text, ‘the night is Varuna^ s.^’^ * In the same way the com- 
mentator on the Taittirya Sanhita, i. 8, 16, 1 (Bibl. Ind. vol. ii, 
p. 164) affirms that the “word Mitra denotes the sun,^’ and that 
the “word Varuna signifies one who envelops like darkness, 
according to the text (of the Taittiriya Brahmana, i. 7. 10, 1, 
vol. i. p. 153) ‘ the day is Mitra^s And the niglit is Varuna’s.\" 
In R. V. viii. 41, 3, it is said of the latter, “The beautiful god 
has embraced the nights, by his wisdom he has established the 
days, and everything perfectly.’^ In another place (on R. V. 

V/ ri 

^ See also his note on i. 141, 9, where he gives the same explanation 
regarding Mitra and Varuwa, and adds that Aryaman is the god who goes 
between the other two. According to his note on i. 90, 1, Aryaman is the 
god who makes the division of day and night. Compare also his note on 
ii. 38, 8, where he says that Varumi is reprcRented as giving resting-places 
to creatures after sunset, because he carries on the affairs of the night 
(ratrer nirvahakatvat). In i. 35, 1, Mitra and Varima are invoked along 
with Agni, Ni^ht and Savitr : “I invoke first Agni for our welfare ; I 
Invoke hither Mitra and Vanma to our aid ; I invoke Night who gives rest 
to the world ; I invoke the di^fine Savitr to our assistance.’* See also what 
is said of Mitra awakening men, in iii. 69^ 1, which will be quoted below. 
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vii. 87, 1) Sayana sayH that it is the setting sun which is called 
Varuna. 

The following are some of the principal characteristics of 
these gods, as represented in the Rig Veda. Varuna is some- 
times, at least, visible to his worshippers. Thus, in i. 25, 18, 
the rishi says : beheld him who is visible to all ; 1 beheld his 
chariot upon the ground."’ In vii. 88, 2, also, the poet exclaims : 

When I have obtained a vision of Varuna, I have re- 
garded his lustre as resembling that of A.gni.” * Mighty and 
fixed in purpose, he sits in his abode exercising sovereignty 
(i. 25, 10). He is arrayed in golden mail,t and surrounded by 
bis messengers or angels, spasak (v. 13). His house is said to 
have a thousand doors (vii. 88, 5). Again he is described as 
occupying, along with Mitra, a palace supported by a thousand 
columns J (ii. 41, 5 ; v. 62, 6). The two deities ascend their 
chariot, which is drawn by horses and is golden-coloured at the 
break of day, and takes the hue of iron at the sotting of the sun.§ 
Mounted on their car, and soaring in the highest empyrejin, 
they behold all things in heaven and earth (v. 62, 4, 8 ; v. 63, 
1). Varuna is said to be farsighted (i. 25, 5, 16 ; viii. 90, 2) ; 
and thousand eyed (vii. 34, 10). The sun is called his golden- 
winged messenger (x. 123, 6), or in other ])laces, the eye of 
Mitra and Varuna { vii,61, 1 ; vii. 63, 1 ; x. 37, 1), just as the 
aame luminary is said by Hesiod (0pp. et Dies, 265) to be the 
eye of Jupiter, jj Along with Aryaman, another of the Adityas, 
these two gods are called sun-eyed (vii, 66, 10), They are also 
denominated oujjani, the beautiful or skilful-handed. Varuna is 
frequently spoken of as a king (i. 24, 7, 8 ; ii. 7, 4 ; iv. 1, 2 ; 
V. 40, 7 ; vii, 64, 1 ; x. 103, 9 ; x. 173, 5 ) ; as king of all (x. 
132, 4) ; as king of all, both gods and men (ii. 27, 10) ; as 
king of the universe (v.85, 3), and of all that exists (vii. 87, 6); 
as an universal monarch, samrat (i. 25, 10 ^ ii. 28, 6 ; v.85, 1 ; 

♦ See Roth’s article on “The highest gods of tlie Arian races.” Journ. 
Germ. Or. Society, vi. 71. 

f Golden mail is also assigned to Savilr (iv. 53, 2). 

% Compare Odd. Met. ii. 1 ff. Regia Solis erat sublimibus alta colum- 
nis, etc. 

§ I follow Roth here in understanding udita surya9yo> not of the rising 
(as the phrase generally moans), but of the setting of the sun. It is thus 
only that the iron colour of the chariot becomes intelligible. 

II See Max Muller’s Essay on Couip. Mythol. in the Oxford Essays for 
1856, p 53. 
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vi. 68, 9 ; viii, 42, 1 ) ; ns a self-dependent ruler, svarat ( ii. 28, 
1). The same epithets of king and universal monarch are also 
applied in other places to Mitra and Varuna conjointly (as in i. 
71, 9 ; i. 136, 1, 4 ; i. 137, 1 ^ ii. 28, 9 ; v. 62, 6 ; V. 63, 2, 3, 
5, 7 ; V. 65, 2 ; v. 68, 2 ; vii. 64, 2 ; viii. 23, 30 ; viii. 25, 4, 7, 
8 ; viii. 90, 2 ; x. 65, 5 ).* 

Power, martial strength, or sovereign authority, kshattra, 
is also constantly predicated of one or both of these deities ; 
and they as well as the Adityas generally are denominated the 
strong, or martial, gods, ki^hattrhjah (as in i. 24, 6 ; i. 25, 5 ; 

1. 136, 1 ; V. 66, 3 ; v. 67, 1 ; v. 68, 1, 3 ; vi. 49, 1 ; vi. 51, 10 ; 
vi. 67, 5, 6 ; vii. 34, 11 ; vii. 64, 2 ; viii. 25, 8 ; viii. 56, 1 ; viii. 
90, 5). They are also designated as rudrdh, the terrible (v. 70, 

2, 3) ; as asurah, the divine (vii. 36, 2 ; viii. 25, 4) ^ as the 
divine and lordly deities (asnrd tdv aryd) among the gods (vii. 
65, 2). The epithet asura, divine, is frequently applied to 
Vuruna in particular (as ini. 24, 14 ; ii. 27,10- v. 85,5; 
viii. 42, 1), though it is also given to other deities of the Vedic 
pantheon. 

Another word employed to express their divine power, or 
wisdom, may a \ and Varu/ia is sometimes called the mdyin, the 
possessor of this attribute (vi. 48, 14 ; vii. 28, 4 ; x. 99, 10 ; 
X. 147, 5). While in some places (iii. 61,7 ; v. 63, 4) this quali- 
ty {may a) is ascribed to the tw^o deities themselves, in other 
verses of the last quoted hymn (v. 63, 3, 7) they are said to 
cause the heaven to rain, and to uphold their ordinances, through 
the power {rnaya) of the divine being {asura). It*might appear 
as if the word asura denoted hei:e some great Being distinct 
from, and superior to, Mitra and A^aru/ia, through whose 
strength they acted ; but in another hymn (v. 85, 5, 6) the 
term asura is distinctly used as an epithet of Varuna himself. 

The grandest cosmical functions are ascribed to Varuna. 
Possessed of illimitable resources, this diving, being has meted 
out, created, and upholds, heaven and earth ; ho dwells in all 
worlds as sovereign ruler ; indeed, the three worlds are em- 
braced within him (iv. 4% 3, 4 ; vi. 70, 1 ; vii. 86, 1 ^ vii. 87, 
5, 6 ; viii. 41, 4, 5, 10 ; viii. 42, 1). The wind which resounds 
through the atmosphere is his breath (vii. 87, 2). He has 

^ The same deities with Aryaman are called kings in i. 41, 3 ; and kings 
of men {rajanas charshanimim) in x. 26, 6. In vii. 66, 11, it is said : “The 
kings Mitra, Varuwa, and Aryaman, who establislu;d the year, the month, 
and the day, etc. enjoy unrivalled dominion (jeshaiira). 
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opened boundless patJs for the sun,* which he placed in the 
heavens, and has hollowed out channels for the rivers, which 
flow by his command (i. 24, 8 ; ii. 28, 4 ; vii. 87, 5). By I)is 
wonderful contrivance the rivers pour their waters into the one 
ocean, but never fill it.f His ordinances are fixed and unassail- 
able4 They rest on him, unshaken, as uj)on a mountain ; 
through their operation, the moon w^alks in brightness, and the 
stars which ap[)ear in the nightly skv mysteriously vanisli in 
daylight (i. 24, 10 ; i. 25, 6, 10 ; i. 44, 14 ; i. 141, 9 ; ii. 1, 4 ; 
ii. 28, 8 ; iii. 54, 18 ; viii, 25, 2), Neither the birds flying in 
the air, nor the rivers in their sleepless flow, can attain a know- 
ledge of his power or his wrath (i. 24, 6), His messengers 
behold both worlds (vii. 87, 3).§ He knows the flight of birds 
ill the sky, the path of ships on the ocean, the course of the 
far-travelling wind, and beholds all the secret things that have 
been, or shall be done (i. 25, 7, 9, 11). No creature can even 
wink without him (ii. 28, 6;. He witnesses men’s truth and 
falsehood (vii. 49, 3). He instructs the rishi Vasish^ha in mys- 
teries (vii. 87, 4). In the sixteenth hymn of the fourth book 
of the Atharva Veda, his power and his omniscience are thus 
celebrated : 

1. The great One who rules over these worlds beholds (all) 
as if he were close at hand. When any nian thinks he is doing 
aught by stealth, the gods know it all ; 2. (and they perceive; 
every one who stands, or walks, or glides along secretly, or 
withdraw^s iijto his house, or into any lurking-place. Whatever 
twm persons, •sitting together, devise, Yaru^ia the king knows 
it, (being present there as^ a third. || 3. This earth, too, belongs 

' fo Varu/ia the king, and that vast sky^ wdiose ends are so far off. 

^ In vii. 60, 4, Mitra, Varuwa, and Aryaman are said to open out paths 
for the sun, 

f See Roth on “Tlic hip:hest gods of the Ariaii races,” p. 71 ; and Illus- 
trations of Nil ilkta, p.*78. Compare Ecclesiastes, i. 7 : “All the rivers run 
into the sea ; yet the ioa is not full : unto the i)lnce from whence tlie 
rivers come, thither they return again.” 

J See Roth in the Journ. Amer. Or. Society, iii. 341 ; and Muller’s Anc. 
Sansk. Lit. p. 534, note 2. 

§ The alert and invincible messengers of Mitra and Vanma arc also 
mentioned in vi. 67, 5. The same word s^tas is used in i. 33, 8, where 
Ipdra’s messengers seem to be spoken of. 

II 111 R.y. X. 11, 1, Agni is compared to Varu7ia in oniniscience ; which 
seems to show that this is an attribute in wliich Vain7?a was regarded as 
pre-eminent. With verses 1 and 2, compare Psalm cxxxix. 1-4, and St. 
Matthew xviii. 20. 
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Tho two seas fthe ocean and the atmc^spliere]* are Varujia’s 
loins ; he resides in this small pool of water, 4, He who 
should flee far beyond the sky, would not there escape from 
VariiAta the king.f His messengers, descending from heaven, 
traverse this world ; thousandeyed, they look across the whole 
earth. 5. King Vanina perceives all that exists within, as well 
as beyond, heaven and earth. The winkings of men^s eyes are 
all numbered by him.J He moves (all) these (things) as a 
gamester throws liis dice. 6. May thy destructive nooses, 0 
Varuna, which are cast seven-fold, and three-fold, ensnare the 
man who speaks lies, and pass by him who speaks truth."§ 

Varuna is supposed to have unlimited control over the des- 
tinies of mankind. Ho is said to have a hundred, a thousand 
remedies ; is continually supplicated to drive a^vay evil {nirrti) 
and sin (i. 24, 9)j to forgive sin (ii. 28, 5, 7, 9 ; v. 85, 7, 8) ; 
lie is entreated not to steal away, but to prolong, life (i. 24, 11 ; 
j. 25, 12) ; and to spare tho suppliant w^ho daily transgresses 
his laws (i. 25, 1, 2). In many places mention is made of the 
bonds, or nooses, with which he seizes and punishes trans- 
gressors (i. 24, 15 ; i. 25, 21 ; vi. 74, 4 ; x. 85, 24). Mitra and 
Varuna conjointly are spoken of in one passage (vii. 7, 65, 2) 
as ai-ined with many nooses for fjdsehood {hhdrijiasa ayirtasija) j 
and in another place (vii. 84, 2) Indra and Variuia are described 
us binding with bonds not formed of )’ 0 })e {seirhhir arajjuhhifi 
sinifhah) ; on the other hand Varuaa is said to be gracious 
even to him who has committed sin (vii. 87, 7). He is the wise 
guardian of iininortality {amrtafij/a yopa) ; he and Yama living 
in self-dependent blessedness will bo beheld in the next world 
by the departed (x. 14, 7).|| 

^ Compare Genesis, i. 7, and Psalm cxiviii. 4. 

With this verse compare verses 7-10 of the Psalm just referred to. 

t Compare St. Matthew, x. 30. 

§ The hymn is concluded hy two verses, contain'ug imprecation. After 
giving a (jerman translation of the whole in l::s Dissertation On the 
Athurva Veda, page 19 f. (Tubingen, 185G) Professor Roth remarks as 
follows ; “There is no hymn in tho whole Vedic literature which rxpresses 
tho divine omniscience in such forcible terms as this ; and yet this beauti- 
ful description has been degraded into an introduction to an imprecation. 
Put in this, as in many other passages of this Veda, it is natural to conjec- 
iwre that existing fragments of older hymns have been used to deck out 
magical formulas. The first five, or even six verses of this hymn might 
bi* regarded as a fragment of this sort.” 

11 hi the floiirna] of tho German Oriental Society for 1855, pp. 237 ff., 
ProfcBsor Weber communicateB from the /Satapatha Brahmawa (xi. 6, 1, 1 
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That Varuna, far more than any other god, was rega rded as 
possessing a high moi;al character, as well as a placable disj)Osi- 
tion, appears not only from the passages to which I have al- 
ready referred, but also from the two hymns (vii. 86, and viL 
89 j translated by Prof. Miiller in his Anc. Sansk. Lit. pp. 540 
f. ; ill which the worshipper, while palliating his sins, implores 
the god’s forgiveness, and entreats that his life may be spared.* 
In another place (vii. 88, 4 ff ) the same rishi alludes to his pre- 
vious friendship with Varmia, and to the favours the god had 
formerly conferred upon him, and enquires why they had now 
ceased : — ‘'Varmia placed Vasish^ha on his boat : by his power 
the wise and mighty deity made liim a rishi to offer praise in an 
auspicious period of his days, that his days and dawns might 
be prolonged. 5. Where f are those friendships of us two ? 
Let us seek the peace which (we enjoyed) of old. I have gone, 
0 self-sustaining Varuna, to thy vast and spacious house witli 
a thousand gates. 6. He who was thy friend, intimate, con- 
stant, and beloved has committed offences against thee. L('t 
not us who are guilty reap the fruits of our sin. Do thou, a 
wise god, grant protection to liim >vbo praises thee.” 

The same or nearly the same functions and attributes as are 
ascribed to Varu7ia are also attributed to him and Mitra con- 
jointly. They uphold and rule over the earth and sky, the shin- 
ing and the terrestrial regions, and place the sun in the heavens 
(v. 62, 3 ; V. 69, 1, 4 ; v. 63, 7 ; x. 132, 2 ; vi. 67, 5 ; vii. 61, 
4). They the guardians of the world (v. 62, 9 j vii. 51, 2 ; 
viii. 25, 1 ; 126, 4). By their ordinance the great sky 

shines (x. 65, 5). They discjiarge the rain (v. 62, 3 ; v. 63, 1-3)^ 

* i?.) a legend regarding Varioia and liis son Blirgn. The latter had esteemed 
liimself superior to his father in wisdom, and was desired by him to visit 
the four points of the compass, wliere he witnesses certain visions of 
retribution in the other world. Professor Weber accompanies this legend 
with some verj intc^sting remarks. Among other things, ho obsej-ves 
that the legend is she^vn to be ancient from the high position whicli it 
assigns to Varuwa, who appears to be conceived as the lord of the univerao 
seated in the midst of heaven, from wliich lie surveys the places of 
punishment situated all round him. Varuwa, he adds, is represented in 
the /Satapatha Brahmawa xiii. 3, 6, 5, as having the fonn of a fair, bald 
toothless, (with projecting teeth ?), and yellow-eyed old man. 

♦ On the character of Varuwa as a moral governor, see Roth, Journ. 
Germ. Or. Society, vi. 71 ff. ; a paper by the same author in the Journ. 
Amer. Or. Society, iii. 340 ff. ; and his reply to Weber in the Journ. Germ. 
Or Society, vii. 607. 

t Compare Psalm Ixxxix. 49. 
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Thoir ^ijodhead is beyond the ken of the 5kies, or of rivers (i. 
159, 9). They ftogether with Aryaman) are awful deities, 
haters and dispellers of falsehood (i. 152, 1 ; ii. 27, 8 ; vii. 66, 
]3). They are guardians of sacred rites (v. 63, 1 ; vii. 64, 2). 
Th(‘y carry out thoir fixed purposes, which are unobstructed 
even by the immortal gods (v. 63, 7 ; v. 69, 4). They make 
the foolish wise (vii. 60, 6, 7) ; they know heaven and earth (vii. 
60, 7 ). They are described as righteous, and as promoters of 
religious rites (or truth or righteousness), riavrdha, Havana, rta^ 
sprsa, 'rta,v/a (jopau (i. 2, 8 ; i. 23, 5 ; i. 136, 4 ; ii, 27, 4 ; v. 
63, 1 ; V. 65, 2 ; v. 67, 4 ; vii. 66, 13 ; viii. 23, 30 ; viii. 25, 

8 ), as the lords of truth and liglit (i. 23, 5). They avenge sin 
and falsehood (ii. 27, 4 ; vii. 60, 5) ; the man who neglects 
their worship is seized with consumption (i. 122, 9). They are 
besouglit along with Adili to remove the trespasses of their 
worshippers (ii. 27, 14) ; and along with Aryaman to give deli- 
verance (X, 126, passim).* 

Mitra alone is cel(4)rated in iii. 59. The following are some 
of the verses : — 1. ‘‘Mitra, uttering his voice, calls men to 
activiiy.t Mitra sustains the earth and tlie sky. Mitra with un- 
winking eye beholds (all) creatures. Offer to Mitra the olda- 
tion with butter. 2. Mitra, son of Aditi, may the mortal who 
worships thee with sacred rites, have food. He Avho is protected 
by thee is neither slain nor conquered. Calamity does not reach 
him from near or from far 4. This Mitra, adorable, auspi- 

cious, a king, strong, and wise, has been born. May we abide 
in the favor and kindness of this object of our Worship. This 
great Aditya, who rouses men to exertion (see v. 1), who is 
favourable to Ids worsliipper, is to be approached with reverence 

7. Mitra who by his greatiu'ss transcends the sky, and the 

earth by his renown. 8. The five classes of men have done 
homage to Mitra the ])ow(‘rful helper, who sustains all the gods.” 

In Ids paper on “The highest gods of the Ariafl races” (Jour- 
nal of the German Oriental Society, vi. p. 70 f.). Prof. Roth 
has the following ingenious and interesting observations on 

® Like other gods, and in p,ai*tieidar Tndra, they aj'o represented as drink- 
ing tlie soma juice, i. i:J6, 4 ; i. 137, 1 If. ; iv. 41, 3 ; iv. 42, 6 ; v, 64, 7 ; 
V. 71, 3 ; V. 72, 1-3 ; vi. 08, 10. 

f With this verse Itotli (Illustrations of Nirukta, x. 22, p. 140) compares 
K. V. V. 82, 9, where it is said, “Savitr, wdio causes all creatures to hear Iiis 
sound, and impels them.” Comp. v. 5 of the 'present hymn ; and vii. 36, 2, 
referred to by lioth in the pastwage about to be quoted from him. 
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Mitra and VariDia : —^‘Within the circle of the Adityas there 
subsists the closest cjovinection between Mitra and Varuaa, who 
are invoked more frequently togethc?r than Varuaa is invoked 
singly. We find only one hymn in which Mitra is invoked by 
hiinsell’ (hi. 59). Tiio fact that this dual invoe;^^ion is [H'cser- 
ved in the Zend Avesta, in regard to Aluira and JMithra, diongh 
the position of both has become entirely altered, and Mithi'a is 
nut even reckoned among the Amshaspands, — this fact proves 
bow close the ancient connection of the two was, when it has 

been maintained even after the reason for it had ceased 

The essential character of the two gods, as distingu'slied 

from one another, is nowhere distinctly expressed in tlic hyiuns, 
and was in fact originally one which could not be defined with 
intellectual precision. But the stage of religious culture which 
lies before us in the Rig Veda, enables us to distinguish this 
ditference as one already existing, viz., that Mitra is the celes- 
tial light in its manifestation by day, while Variinn, though the 
lord of all light and of all time, yet rules especially over the 
nightly heaven. A hymn of Vasishtha (vii. 3(5, 2) says : ‘Ono 
of you (Vuruaa) is the lord, and unassailable guide, and he who 
is called Mitra, (i. c. the friend) calls men to activity/ Hero so 
much at least is declared (and the same thing is expressed in 
nearly the same words in other places), tl)at the light of day, 
which awakens life, and brings joy and activity into the world, 
is the narrower sphere of Mitra's power ; though, however, 
Varuaa is not thereby relegated to the night alone, for he con- 
tinues to be tfie lord and the first. 

‘^Though therefore such representations as aro expressed in 
•Ifldian exegesis, (as for instance, when Sayaaa says on It. V. 
vii. 87, 1, that Varinm is the setting sun), are far too narrow 
and one-sided, they still contain some truth ; and we may guess 
by what process they are to be d(welopcd. If Varu??a is, as his 
name shews, tlmt on# among the lucid Adityas whose seat and 
sphere of authority* is the briglit heaven, in whoso bosom is 
embraced all that lives, and therefore also the remotest boun- 
dary, beyond which human thought seeks nothing further, then 
is he also one who can scarcely be attained either by the eye or 
by the imagination. By day the power of vision cannot dis- 
cover this remotest limit, the bright heaven presents to it no 
resting place. But at night this veil of the world, in which 
Varuaa is enthroned, appears to approach nearer, and becomes 
perceptible, for the eye finds a limit. Varu/ia is closer to men. 

E 
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Besides^ the other divine forms which, in the clouds, the atmos- 
phere, the rays of light, filled the space between the earth and 
yonder iinnieasurahle outermost sphere, have disappeared : no 
other god now stands between Varunaandthe mortal who gazes 
at him,’^ 

Whatever may be the success of the attempts made to identi- 
fy any other of the Indian and Iranian gods with one another^ 
there can at least be no doubt, from the correspondence of the 
two names, that tie' Yedic Mitra and the Milhia of the Zend 
Avesta were ui’iginally the same deity. Accordingly, the late 
Dr. F. Windisclimann, in* his Dissertation on the Persian 
Mithia,"^ regards it as establislied that this god was known to 
the old Arian race before the separation of its Iranian from its 
Indian ])rane]i, thongli the conception of his character was sub- 
sequently nuxhh. il ])y Zoroastrian ideas. That Mithra was 
warshi[jped in P('r>ia in and previous to the age of Herodotus, 
is proved, as AVindischmann remarks, by the common use of 
such nanu s as Siilradates and Mitrobates. Herodotus himself 
(i. 131) speaks of Mitra, not as a god, but as a goddess. But 
Xenophon (Cyrop. viii. 5, 53 ; (Ec. iv. 24), and Plutarch (Artax. 
4, imd Alexand. 30) describes the Persians as swearing by the 
god Mitra. And Plutarch, in his treatise on Isis and Osiris, 
chap, xlvi., tells us that Zoroaster conceived of Mithra as stand- 
ing intermediate between the deities Oromazes, the representa- 
tive of light, and Areimanius, the representative of darkness 
and ignorance. t It is unnecessary to say anything further hero 
of the Persian Mithra, the eventual introductiorf of whose wor- 
ship into the AVest is matter of liis^tory. 

Though A^aru^ia is not generally regarded in the Rig V(tda 
as the god of the ocean, lie is yet, in tlie following passages, 
connected with the elemcmt of water, either in the atmosphere 
or on the earth, in such a way as may have led to the concep- 
tion of him which is fully established in the latA’ mythology. 

i, Ifil. 14 : “Desiring you, ye sons of strength, the Maruts 
proceed through the sky, Agni along the earth, this Vata (wind) 
through the atmosphere, and Varuna along the waters, the 
ocean’" {adhhih sainudraiJt) , 

vii. 49, 2 ; ‘^May the waters which are celestial, and those 
which flow, those which are dug up, and those which are 

* Mithra, ein Beitrag zur Mytheugescliichte des Oiients, in the Abhand> 
lungen fur die Kunde des Morgeiilandes, Leipzig, 1857. See pp. 54 ff. 

f Ibid, p. 56. This passage is also quoted, Sanskrit Texts, ii., 471. 
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self-produced, those wlich seek the ocean and are briglifc and 
purifying, preserve me ! 3. May those (waters) in the midst 

of which king Varuwa goes, beholding the truth and false- 
hood of men, which drop sweetness and are bright and puri- 
fying, preserve me 1’’ 

vii. 64, 2 : “Mitra and Varuaa, ye two kings, protectors of 
the ceremonial, lords of the sea (or of rivers fiuuUui-jHiil) , come 
hither ; send us food and rain from the sky,” etc. 

In viii. 41, 8, Varuaa appears to be called a liidJen ocean 
(samudro apichyaJi ) . 

viii. 58, 12 : *‘Thou art a glorious god, Varu?in, into whose 
jaws the seven rivers flow, as into a surging abyss.^’* 

Varunais also connected with the s(ia or with the rivers in 
ix, 73j, 3 ; ix. 00, 2 ; ix. 95, 4 ; and in Va j. Sanh. x, 7, it is said 
that ‘‘Varuaa, the child of the waters, made his al) 0 (le within 
the most motherly waters as in his home'.” Sec also tlie third 
verse of the sixteenth hymn of the A. V. (jiiohnl above. 

Prof, lioth gives (in the Journal of the (iejanan Oriental 
Society, vi. 73) the following statement of the process by which 
ho conceives that Varu/ia came in later times to be regarded 
as the god of the sea. 

^^The hymns of the Veda give already indications of this 
development, since Varuaa is in one place brought into the 
same connection witli the waves of the sea, as Storm and Wind 
are with the atmosphere and the heaven, and as Agni i.i with 
the earth (i, 161, 14, translated above), and it is clsewher(‘ said 
of him that hS ^inks into the sea (vii. 87, 6), nhilo in another 
passage the rivers are d{\scri]>ed as streaming toward> him 
58, 12). When on the Ane hand the conception of Yarn>?.a 
as the all-embracing ]ii*av<‘ii had been esiahii-^lied, and on tlio 
other hand the ol)servation of th(‘ rivv'rs flowing towards the 
ends of the earth and to the sea, had hal to the conjecture lliat 
there existed %ii oc§a.n enclosing ilu' c:u ih in its bosom — tlien 
the way was thoroughly ])r(‘]>ared for couiu'cting ^hiriiea v.iili 
the ocean. Another side of the aflinity bca n can the c( lesiial 
and oceanic Varm?a may be ex])ress(‘d in 1 he words of Alexander 
von Humboldt, which porfi‘ctly eoinclde \Nilh tlie ancient Indian 
view : ^The two envelopments of th(‘ solid surface of oil’^ ])lanef, 
viz., the aqueous and the atmos[)heric, olier many analogies to 
each othoi', in their inobiliiv,in the phenomena ol* tlieir iom])era- 
ture, and in the fact tliat their parts admit of being displaced ; 

* See Rotirs lliiistratioiis of Nirukia, p]). 70 f. 
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the depth both of the ocean and of the atLosphere is unknown 

to US . 

We have already seen that Varuna corresponds in name to 
the Ouranos of the Greeks. ‘‘Uranos/’ as Professor Miiller 
observes,* “in the language of Hesiod, is used as a name for 
the sky ; he is made or born that he should ‘be a firm place 
for the blessed gods.’ t It is said twice that Uranos covers 
everything (v, 127), and that when he brings the night, he is 
stretched out everywhere, embracing the earth. J This sounds 
almost as if the Greek mythc had still preserved a recollection 
of the etymological power of Uranos. For Uranos is the 
Sanskrit Varuna, and is derived from a root, var, to cover,” etc. 

The parallel between the Greek Uranos and the Indian 
Varuna does not, as we have already seen, hold in all points.. 
There is not in the Vedic mythology any special relation 
between Varuna and Prthivi, the earth, as husband and wife, 
as there is between Uranos and Gaia in thotheogony of Hesiod j 
nor is Varuna represented in the Veda, as Uranos is by the 
Greek poet, as the progenitor of Dyaus (Zeus), except in the 
general way in which ho is said to have formed and to preserve 
heaven and earth. 


VI. Indra.§ 

Indra is, as Professor Roth remarks, || the favourite national 
deity of the Aryan Indians. More hymns are dedicated to 
his honour than to the praise of any other divinity. Although, 
however, his greatness is celebrated in the most magnificent 
language, he is not regarded as an •uncreated being. As I hsp^e 
already noticed, he is spoken of in various passages as being 
born, and as having a father and a mother (ii, 30,2 ; iii. 48,2 f. ; 
iv. 18, 1 IF., and 10, 11 ; x. 73, 1, 10). 

Thus in iv^ 17, 4 it is said of him : “Thy fatherif was the 
parent of a most heroic son ; the inaR^r of Indra, he also 
produced the celestial and unconquerable thunderer, — was a 

® Oxford Essays for 1856, p. 41. 

f Hesiod Theog. 126. 

t Ibid, V. 176. 

§ In my account of Varuna there is little of importance that had not 
been previously said by Professor Rotli ; but in this description of Indra 
there is a larger collection of paiilculars than I have noticed to have been 
brought together elsewhere. 

II In his Lexicon, s.v, Indra. 

^ In ii. 26, 3, Brahmanaspati is said to be the father of the gods. 
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most skilful workman.” And again, vii. 20,'5: vigorous 

(god) begot him, q vigorous ( son ) for the battle : a heroic 
female (nan) brought him forth, a heroic (son),” etc. Again, 
X. 120, 1 : ^^That was the highest (being) in the world from 
wliicb this fierce and impetuous (god) was born,” etc. Again, 
vii. 98, 3 : ^^When born, thou didst drink the soma-juice to 
(gain) strength : tbv mother declared thy greatness.” — x. 73, 
1 : ^^Tbe MaruLs liere augmented Indra, when his opulent 
inatln'i* brouglit forth the hero.” — x. 134, 1 : ^^When thou, 
Indi’a, didst fill the two worlds like the dawn, a divine 
mother bore thee, a blessed mother bore thee, the great 
monarch of the great people” (? the gods'). In x. 101, 12, as 
we have already seen, he is called tlie son of Nish^igri. This 
word, as I have also noticed, is treated by the commentator as 
a syiionyme of Aditi ; but though Indra is always regarded as 
an Aditya in the later mythology, and even appears to be ad- 
dressed in that character, along with Varuna, in vii. 85, 4, he is 
not commonly described as such in other parts of the Rig 
Veda.* ■ 

In another place (iii. 49, 1) he is said to have been produced 
by the gods as a destroyer of enemies. 

In the Purusha Sukta (R. V. x. 90, 13) Indra is said to 
have sprung, along with Agni, from the mouth of Purusha. In 
one of the latest hymns (x. 167, 1) he is declared to have con-? 
quered heaven by austerity {tapas). 

In vi. 59^2, Indra and Agni are said to be twin brothers, 
having the same father, and whose mothers are, the one here, 
the other there. (The sense of this is not very evident.) In 

55, 1 his brother’s sons are mentioned. 

In i. 82, 5, 6, Indra’s wife is alluded to ; and in a few pass- 
ages (i. 22, 12 ; ii. 32, 8 ; v. 46, 8 ^ x. 86, 11, 12) mention is 
made of a goddess Indrdni, who, from her name, must be the 
spouse of Jiiflra. • 

Even as an ihfifht Indra is said to have manifested his war- 
like tendencies. ^^As soon as he was born, the slayer of Vrttra 
(Indra) grasped his arrow, and asked his mother, ‘Who are they 
that are renowned as fierce warriors ?’ ” (viii. 45, 4, 5 ; 66, 1, 
2,). He says of himself (x. 28, 6j : “My father begot me (a 
godj without an enemy 

f In iv. 26, 1, he is identified witli Manu and Surya, and in ^dii. 82, 1, 4, 
and X. 89, 2, with Surya. In ii. 30, 1, ho received the epithet of Savitr. 
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A variety of vague aud general epithets are lavished upon 
Indni.. He is distinguished as youthful, ancient, strong, agile 
(77r/a, i. 130, 7 ; ii. 22, 4 ; vi. 20, 3 ; viii/24, 9, 12 ; viii. 57, 
7 ; viii. 81, 3), martial, heroic, bright, undecaying, all- conquer- 
ing, lord of unbounded wisdom, and irresistible power and 
prowess, wielder of the thunderbolt, etc. etc. (i. 4, 8 ; i. 16, 9 ; 
i. 30, 6, 15 ; i. 61, 1 ; h 81, 2, 7 5 i. 84, 2 ; i. 100, 12 5 i. 102, 

6 ; i. 112. 23 ; i. 165, 6 ; ii. 21, 1-3 ; iii. 30, 3 ; iii. 32, 7 ; iii. 
45,2 ; iii. 46,1 ; vi.18,4 ; vii. 20,4 ; vii. 22,5 ; viii. 81,8 ; viii. 84, 

7 ft*. ; X. 103, 1 ft*.). “He has vigour in his body, strcngrh in his 
arms, a thunderbolt in liis hand, and wisdom in his head”* (ii. 
16, 2 ; viii. 85, 3h ^^He assumes the most beautiful forms^ and 
is invested with the ruddy lustre of the sun” (x. 112, 3). The 
Veiic poets have also described to us a few of the features, as 
they conceived them, of his personal appearance. The epithet 
which is most freciuently a})plicd to him is smijyni) or si^rrin, 
in the interpretation of which Sfiyana wavers between ^hhe 
god with handsome cheeks or nose,” and ^^the god with the 
beautiful helmet or turban” (i. 9,3 ; i.29,2 ; i.8,4 ; i. 101,10 ;t iii. 
30, 3 ; iii. 32, 10 ; vih. 17, 4 ; viii. 32, 4, 24 ; viii. 33, 7 ; viii. 
55, 2, 4 ; viii. 81, 4 ; viii. 82, 12; x. 105, 5).J He is also called 
lian-npra^ the ruddy-che(‘kod (x.96, 4, 9, 12) ; harl-hemy the 
ruddy-or golden-haired (x. 96, 5, 8) ; hari-srnasriiy the ruddy-or 
golden-bearded, or moustached (x. 96, 8,). His beard is violent- 
ly agitated when he puts himself in motion (ii. 11, 17 ; x. 23, 
1, 4).§ His whole appearanco is ruddy or golden {hari-vaipaSy 
X. 96, 1 ft*.). He is sometimes also described as hi'^dnyaya, gol- 
den (i. 7, 2 ; viii. 55^ 3), and as having golden arms (vii. 34, 4); 
and sometimes as of an iron hue (i, 56, 3 ; x. 96, 4, 8). Hi» 
arms are long and farextended (viii. 32, 10 ; viii. 70, 1). But 
his forms are endless ; he can assume any shape at will (iii. 38, 
4 ; iii. 48,4 ; iii. 53, 8 ; vi. 47, 18). Carrying in his hand a 
golden whip (viii. 33, 11), he is borne on aiphinii^ggolden car, 
with a thousand supports (i. 30, 16 ; i. 56,4 ; vi. 29, 2 ; viii. 
1, 24, 25 ; viii. 58, 16), which moves more swiftlv than thought 
(x. 112,2), and is drawn by two|l tawny (ruddy or golden) 

^ On the use of siras, the head, as the seat of intelligence, compare 
iii. 51, 12. 

t Compare i. 30, 11. 

t A note on this word will be given when I come to treat of the Maruts. 

§ A beard is also assigned to Pushan, who similarly shakes it (x. 26, 7). 

\\ In ii. 18, 4-7 Indra is invited to come with two, four, six, eight, ten. 
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-steeds, snorting, neigfiing, and irresistible d. 30, 16 ; i, 81, 3) ; 
with flowing golden jnanes (i. 10, 3 ; i. 81, 6 ; viii. 17, 2 ^ viii\ 
32, 29^, hair like peacock’s feathers (iii. 45. 1), and peacock's 
tails (viii. 1, 25), which rapidly traverse vast distances (ii. 16, 3;. 
His car appears to have been formed by the i^blnis (i. Ill, 1 ; 
V. 31, 4). The following are some of the other texts which 
refer to Jiidra's chariot Jind horses : i. 6, 2 ; i. 16, 2 ; i. 55, 7 ; 
i. 84, 6 5 i. 100, 16 ; i. 101, 10 ; ii. 11, 6 ; viii. 82, 24 ; x. 
44, 2. He is also said to be borne by the horses of tl>e Sun 
(x. 49, 7), or by those of V^ta, the wind fx. 22, 4*6). The 
same deity, Vayu, the wind, is said to have Indrafor his cliario- 
teer, or companion in his car (iv. 46, 2 ; iv. 48, 2 ; vii. 91, 6). 
The horses of Indra are declared to be yoked by the power of 
prayer (ii. 18, 3 ; iii. 35, 4 ; viii. 1, 24 ; viii. 17, 2), which is 
no doubt another mode of saying that it is in consequence of 
the importunity of his worshippers that he makes ready his 
chariot to come and receive their oblations, and fulfil their 
desires. 

The thunderbolt of Indra is generally described as having 
been fashioned, or brought from heaven by Tvaslltr, the artificer 
of the gods (i. 32, 2 ; i. 66, 6 ; i. 85, 9 ; i. 121, 9 ; v. 31, 4 ; 
vi. 17, 10 3 X. 48, 3); but in other places it is declared to have 
been made and given to Indra by Kavya Usanas. It^ natural 
mode of production is alluded to in viii. 89, 9, where it is said : 
"The thunderbolt lies in tlie (aerial) ocean, enveloped in water.” 
This thunder-bolt is sometimes styled golden (i. 57, 2 ; i. 85, 9 ; 
viii. 57, 3 ; x.»23, 3j, sometimes ruddy {/ufrita, x. 96, 3j ; but more 
commonly it is said to be ^f iron (i. 52, 8 : i. 80 ; i. 80, 12 ; i. 
?1, 4 ; viii. 85, 3 ; x. 48, 3 ^ x, 96, 3 ; x. 1 13, 5); sometimes it is 
described as four-angled (iv. 22, 2), sometimes as hundredangled 
(vi. 17, 10), sometimes as hundredjointed {sataparvan, i. 80, 6 ; 
viii, 6, 6 ; viii. 65, 2 ; viii. 78, 3), and sometimes as having a 
thousand poiftts (i^^O, 12 ; i. 85, 9 ; v. 34, 2 ; vi. 17, 10). Indra 

twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, sixty, seventy, eigtlity, ninety, er a hundred 
horses (coinj)are viii. 1, 9) to drink the Soma-juice. In iv. 46, 3, a thousand 
horses are said to convey Indra and Vayu. In viii. 1, 24, Indra’s horses 
are said to be a thousand and a hundred. From such a text as iii. 35, 7, 
where Indra is informed tliat food has been provided for his horses, as 
well as soma-juice to fill his own belly 6), it would appear that the 
worshipper had a perfect assurance of the god’s presence. In another 
place, however (x. 114, 9), the enquiry is made (among several others 
denoting difficulty and mystery), “Who has perceived the two horses of 
Indra?” 
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is in one place (i. 55, 1) represented as ‘ sharpening his own 
thunderbolt. In other passages this god is spoken of as armed 
•with a bow and arrows (viii, 3, 9 j viii. 45, 4 ; -vdii. 66. 6 ; x. 
103, a, 3). His arrows are described as golden (viii. 66. 11), 
as having a hundred points, and as being winged with a thou- 
sand feathers (viii. 66, 7). Indra is also declared to carry a 
hook {ankusa). Thus in viii. 17, 10 it is said : “Ma^ the hook 
be long wherewith thou reachest wealth to the worshipper who 
offers oblation,” Aad similarly in Atharva Veda vi. 82, 3 : 
“With that great golden hook of thine which confers wealth, 

0 lord of Sachi (Indra), roach a wife to me who am longing for 
one.”*" Another text iu which this word occurs is R, V. x. 134, 

6 (=Sama Veda ii. 441): “Thou, 0 wise (Indra), earnest a long 
hook like a spear, and hast held fast therewith, as a goat (cat- 
ches) a branch with its fore foot.” The word is also found in x. 
44, 9 : “I carry to thee this well-made goad wherewith, O 
Maghavan, thou mayest rend the Sapharuj demons.” f 

Invoked by bis mortal worshippers, Indra obeys the sum- 
mons, and speedily arrives in his chariot to receive their offer- 
ings. He finds food provided for his horses (iii. 35, 7), and 
lar«re libations of soma-juice are poured out for himself to 
quaff. The following are a few' of the numerous passages which 
refer to this worship of Indra : i. 4, 8 j i. 32, 3 ; i. 80, Iff.; 

1. 84, 1, 4 ; ii. 15, 1, 2 ; ii. 19, 1 ff. ; ii. 21, 1 ff. ; iii. 36, 3 ; iii. 
40, 1 ff. ; iv. 16. 1 ff. ; vi. 23, 1, 6, 6 ; vi. 27, 1 ff. ; vi. 29, 4 ; 
vii. 22, 1 ff. ; vii. 29, 1 ff. ; viii. 3, 1 ; x. 104, 1 ff. ; etc. etc. 
The gods are all described as hastening eagerl’^ to partake of 
this beverage (viii. 2, 18) ; but Indra is particularly addicted 
to the indulgence (i. 104, 9 ; i. 175, ‘5 ; ii. 14, 1 ; vii. 33, 2 ; viM. • 

2, 4). Indeed, it would appear to be to him an absolute necess- 
ary of life, as his mother gave it to him to drink on the very 
day of his birth (iii. 32, 9, 10 ; iii. 48, 2, 3 ; vii. 98, 3). Ho is 
said to have drunk at one draught thirty tlakes c(or cups ?) of 
soma (viii. 66, 4 ; compare vi. 17, 11 and viii. 7, 10). His wor- 

* In these passages I follow Roth’s explanations of milcusay as given in 
his Lexicon, a.v. In his translation of this passage from the A. V. in 
Indisohe Studien v. 241, Professor Weber understands the word {ankum) 
of a goad with which cattle are driven. 

f I am indebted to Professor Aufrecht for pointing out the sense of this 
verse. Sapharuj seems to mean a demon or an animal that destroys with 
its hoofs. The word occurs also in x. 87, 12, where it is an epithet of 
Yatudhana, a demon, and must refer to some goblin which was conceived 
to tear with its hoofs. 
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ihippers invite him in ftie most native manner to drink freely 
(vi, 47. 6) and fill his*beily by copious potations, and he speaks 
in similar language of having accepted the invitation (i. 8, 7 j 
i. 104, 9 ; ii. 11, 11 ; ii. 14, 10 ; ii. 16, 2 ; iii. 36, 6-8 ; iii. 40, 
5 ; iii. 47, 1 ; iii. 51, 12 ; viii. 1, 23 5 viii. 2, 1 ; viii. 17, 5-8 j 
viii. 67, 7 ; viii. 81, 22-24 ; x. 28, 2 ; x. 104, 2 ).* 

The hymns and prayers addressed to Indra are described as 
stimulating his energies and increasing his vigour (i. 52, 7 ; i, 
54, 8 ; i. 81 1 5 ii. 12, 14 ; iii. 32, 12, 13 ; iii. 34, 1 ; vi. 36, 

2 ; viii. 6, 35 ; viii. 14, 5, 11); and the worshippers (as well 

as the gods) are said to place the thunderbolt in his hands and 
to assist its efficacy (i. 63, 2 ; ii. 11, 4 ; ii. 20, 8 ; iii. 32, 12). 
The other deities, too, are described as infusing divine strength 
into Indra t U- 80, 15 ; vi. 20, 2 ; x. 48, 3 ; compare x. 120, 
3, and x. 56, 4), and as placing him in the van (i. 55, 3 ; i. 131 j 
1 ; vi. 17, 18 ; viii. 12, 22, 25). He is impelled and fortified 

by the Maruts (iii. 32, 4 ; iii. 35, 9 j iii. 47, 3, 4 ; vi. 17, 11 ; 

viii. 7, 24 ; x. 73, 1, 2 ; x. 113, 3).t 
Thus exhilarated and encouraged (ii, 11, 11 ; ii, 15, 1 ff. ; ii. 
19, 2 ; vi. 47, 1, 2 ; x. 112, 1), Indra hurries off, escorted by 

* The soma-juice was also drunk by the worshippers themselves, and 
ta effects on some of them are occasionally described. Tluis in vi. 47, 3, 
it is said ; ‘‘This (soma), when drunk, impels my voice ; it stimulates the 
ardent thought.” And in viii. 48, 3, its elevating effect is still more dis- 
tinctly told, in words which may be rendered as follows : 

We’ VC quaffed the soma bright, 

And ai’e immortal grown ; 

We’ve entered into light, 

And all tl\^ gods have known. 

What mortal now can harm. 

Or foenian vex us more ? 

Through thee beyond alarm, 

Immortal god, we soar. 

Compare the curious parallel to this (already noticed in Sanssrit Texts, 
iii. 162) in the satflicai dftima of Euripides, the Cyclops, 678 ff. 

f Indra on his side a^ain is said to give divine power to the other gods 
(vi. 36, 1). ® 

t In one place, however, (viii. 7, 31) the Maruts are asked what they 
were seeking when they deserted Indra, and who could then trust in them 
friendship. In anotlier text ^viii. 83, 7 >, on the contraiy, it is said that all 
the other gods who had been Iiidra’s allies, terrified by the blast of Vrttra^s 
breath, deserted Indra and fled (compare iv. 18, 11), while the Maruts, it 
must be supposed, stood firm, as Indra is advisHtl to make friends with 
them, and then he should conquer all hostile aimics. The commentator, 
however (like many other dogmatical theologiansjj, finding it necessary to 
reconcile these conflicting statements, interprets \iii, 7, 31 differently, and 

F 
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troops *of Mariits, and sometimes attended by bis faithful com- 
rade Vishnu (i. 22 , 19 ; i. 85, 7 ;* iv. 18,. 11 ; vii. 99, 4, 5 5 viii, 
89, 12t), to encounter the hostile powers in the atmosphere who 

makes it mean, “When did you desert Indra ? i.e. never,’’ and quotes the 
Aitareya Brahman a iii. 20, which says the Maruts did not desert Indra ; 
but said, “Smite, 0 lord, slay, play the hero.” 

In R. V. i. 32, 14, Indra himself is said to have become frightened after 
he had slain Vrttra, and to have crossed ninety-nine rivers in his flight. 
Compare Muller’s Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 647. 

The Asvins and Sarasvati arc also said to have assisted Indra (R. V. x, 
131, 4, 5==Vaj. Sanh. x. 33, 34). “You two, Asvins, lords of splendour, 
drinking together the delightful draught (of soma), protected Indra in his 
achievements, against the Asura Nainuchi. 5. As parents a son, so ye 
two, Asvins, by your wisdom and your energy, delivered thee, 0 Indra. 
When thou, 0 magnificent (Indra), didst drink the delightful draught 
(of soma), Sarasvati waited upon thee with her powers.” A story is told 
by the commentator on the Vaj. Sanh. x. 33, to explain these linen. Namu- 
chi, it seems, was a friend of Indra ; and taking advantage of his friend’s 
confidence, he drank np Indra’s steiigth along with a draught of wine and 
soma. Indra then told the A«vins and Sarasvati that Namuchi had drunk 
up his strength. The Asvins and Sarasvati in consequence gave Indra a 
thunderblot in the form of foam, with which he smote off the head of 
Namuchi. The Alvins then drank the soma, mixed with blood and wine, 
from the belly of Namuchi, and transferred it pure to Indra ; and by trans- 
ferring it they delivered Indra. The story is taken from the >Satapatha 
Brahmana xii. 7, 3, 1 ff. (p. 934 Weber’s ed.) and is the original version 
of those adduced by me elsewhere (Sansk. Texts iv. 222 and 420). As 
given in the Brahraa?ia, it runs thus : “The Asura Namuchi carried off 
Indra’s strength (indriya)^ the essence of food, and the draught of soma, 
together with wine. He (Indra) hastened to the Asvins and Sarasvati, 
end said : T have sworn to Namuchi, I will neither slay iheo by day, nor 
by night, neither with club, nor with bow, neither with tlie palm of my 
hand (parthena)^ nor with fist, neither with dry nor with moist ; and he 
has carried off that of mine ; will ye recover it for me ?’ They answereef: 
‘Let us have a share in it, and we will recover it.’ Indra replied : It shall 
be common to us all *, recover it therefore.’ Then the Asvins and Sarasvati 
anointed the thunderbolt with the foam of the waters, saying, ‘It is neither 
dry nor moist.' With that Indra struck off the head of Namuchi, when night 
was passing into dawn, and the sun had not yet Fisen, ^hen (as he said) 
fit was neither day nor night. ’....When his head had been cut off, the soma 
remained mixed with blood ; and they loathed it. But having perceived 
this draught of the two somas, according to the text, ‘King soma when 
poured out, is nectar,’ they with this made the other mixed fluid palatable, 
and swallowed it.” 

. In one place (x. 138, 6) Indra is said to perform his exploits alone. 
Compare i. 84, 7. 

♦ Benfey, however, refers this passage, i. 85, 7, not to Indra, but to 
the soma. 

t Comparei. 156, 5 \ vi. 17, 11 ; viii. 12, 27 ; viii. 66, 10 ; x. 113, 2 ; in 
which passages (as well as in seperate hymns, i. 155 ; vi. 69), Indra and 
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malevolently shut up tlfe watery treasures in the clouds. * These 
demons of drought, ^called by a varie^ of names, as Vrttra, 
Ahi, /Sushna, Namuchi, Pipru, Arbuda, tfrana, etc. etc. (i. 121, 
9, 10 ; ii. 14, 4 ft*. ; viii. 32, 2, 3), armed, on their side also, 
with every variety of celestial artillery (i. 32, 13), attempt, but 
in vain, to resist the onset of the gods.} Heaven and earth 
quake with affright at the crash of Indra's thunder (i. 80, 11, 
14 ; i. 100, 13 ; ii. 11, 9, 10 ; vi. 17, 9 ), and even Tvash^r 
himself who forged the bolts, trembles at the manifestation of 
his anger (i. 80, 14). The enemies of Indra are speedily pierced 
and shattered by the discharge of his iron shafts, and even by 
their very sound (vi. 27, 4 ; viii. 6, 13). The waters, released 
from their imprisonment, descend in torrents to the earth, fill 
all the rivers, and roll along to the ocean (i. 34, 4, 12 ; i. 55, 6 ; 

i. 57, 6 ; i. 61, 10; i. 103, 2; ii. 11, 2 ; ii. 12, 12 ; ii. 14, 2 ^ 

ii. 15, 3; ii. 19, 3 ; iii. 32, 6 ; iv. 17, 1 ; v. 32, 1 ; vi. 30, 4 ; 
viii. 65, 3 ; x. 133, 2). The gloom which had overspread the 
sky is dispersed, and the sun is restored to his position in the 
heavens (i. 32, 4 ; i. 51, 4 ; i. 52, 8 ; ii. 19, 3 ; x. 89, 2), Cons- 
tant allusions to these elemental conflicts occur in nearly every 
part of the Rig Veda (i. 4, 8 ; i. 32, 1 ff. ; i. 52, 1 ff. ; i. 54, 
4 ff. ; i. 80, 1 ft*. ; i, 103, 1 ff. ; ii. 11, 5 ff ; v. 32, 1 ft*. ; x. 87, 
9 ; X. 113, 6), and the descriptions are sometimes embellished 
with a certain variety of imagery. The clouds are represented 

Vishnu are connected. The /8atapatha Brahma?ia has the following story 
about Indra and yishiiu, v. 5, 5, 1 It*. : 

“Formerly Vrttra had within him all the i?k, Yajush, and Sama verses. 
Indra was anxious to discharge a thunderblot at him, (2) and said to 
yisknu : ‘I shall shoot a thunderbolt at Vrttra ; follow after me.* ‘So be 
it,’ said Vislmu, T wdll follow thee ; smite him.’ Indra tlien aimed a 
thunderbolt at Vrttra, who was alarmed at it, and said, (3) ‘I have this 
(source of ) strength ; shall I give it up to thee ? but do not smite at me.’ 
So he gave him the Yajush verses. Indra then aimed a second thunderbolt 
at him, (4) when ke said||T have this (source of) strength ; shall I give it 
up to thee ? but do not etnite at me.* So he gare the Jik verses. Indra then 
aimed a third thunderbolt at him, (5) when he said, ‘I have this (source of) 
strength ; shall I give it up to thee ? but do not smite at me.* So he gave 

him the Sama verses (7) Indra lifted up the thunderbolt ; Vishwu 

followed him. 

Agni is in several places (i. 109, 5, 7, 8 ; iii. 12, 4, 6 ; x. 65, 2) associated 
with Indra as a thunderer, a destroyer of Vrttra, and an overthrower . of 
cities. Varuwa, too, is in one place (iv. 41, 4) joined with Indra as a 
thunderer. 

} Vrttra (?) is said, in ii. 30, 3, to have rushed upon Indra, clothed in a 
cloud, but to^have been overcome. 
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as mouniains, or are variously characteriaed as the ancient or 
eternal (ii. 14, 6 ; viii. 17, 13 ; viii. 87, 6). the autumnal (i. 131, 
4 ; vi. 20, 10), the moving (viii. 1, 28), and the iron (ii. 20, 8) 
or stone-built (iv. 30, 20) cities of the Asuras (or atmospheric 
demons), which Indra overthrows (i. 51, 5 ; i. 63, 7 ; i. 103, 2 ; 
i. 130, 7 ; i. 174, 8 ; ii. 19, 6 ; ii. 20, 7 ; iii, 12, 6 ; iv. 26, 3 ; 
iv. 30, 13 ; vi. 61, 4 ; viii. 82, 2 ; x. 89, 7). He casts down his 
enemies when he discovers them on the aerial mountains (i. 32, 
2 : i. 130, 7 ; ii. 12, 11 ; iv. 30, 14 ; vi. 26, 5) ; or hurls them 
back when they attempt to scale the heavens (ii. 12, 12 ; viii. 
14, 14). One of them he crushes under his foot (i. 51, 6), or 
pierces with ice ( viii. 32, 26 ). He strikes off the head of 
Namuchi with the foam of the waters* (viii. 14, 13). One of 
his opponents is described as a monster with ninety-nine arms 
(ii. 14, 4), and another as having three heads and six eyes 
(x. 99, 6). 

The growth of much of the imagery thus described is per- 
fectly natural, and easily intelligible, particularly to persons 
who have lived in India, and witnessed the phenomena of the 
seasons in that country. At the close of the long hot weather, 
when every one is longing for rain to moisten the earth and 
cool the atmosphere, it is often extremely tantalizing to see the 
clouds collecting and floating across the sky day after day, 
without discharging their contents. Aad in the early ages when, 
the Vedic hymns were composed it was an idea quite in con- 
sonance with the other general conceptions which their authors 
entertained, to imagine that some malignant ^influence was 
at work in the atmosphere to prevent the fall of the showers 
of which their parched fields stood so much in need. It t»’a». 
but a step further to personify both this hostile power and the 
beneficent agency by which it was at length overcome. Indra 
is thus at once a terrible warrior and a gracious friend, a god 
whose shafts deal destruction to his enei^ies, while they bring 
deliverance and prosperity to his worshippers. The phenomena 
of thunder and lightning almost inevitably suggest the idea of 
a conflict between opposing forces : even we ourselves, in our 
more prosaic age, often speak of the War or strife of the eleme- 
nts. The other appearances of the sky, too, would afford abun- 
dant materials for poetical imagery. The worshipper would at 
one time transform the fantastic shapes of the clouds into the 
chariots and horses of his god, and at another time would seem 
* See above, in a preceding note. 
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to perceive in their piled-up masses the cities and castles which 
he was advancing to overthrow. 

In numerous places of the Rig Veda, the highest divine func- 
tions and attributes are ascribed to Indra. A collection of the 
most striking of these passages will be found in my Sanskrit 
Texts, vol. iv. pp. 85-94. 

I subjoin some additional passages : 

i. 61, 14. “Through fear of him when he is born, the stable 
mountains, and heaven and earth, are agitated.’^ 

i. 100, 1. ‘‘The monarch of the great heaven and of the 

earth 15. of whose godhead neither gods nor men have 

attained the limit, nor have* the w’aters reached the end of his 
power,” etc. 

i. 101, 5. ^'He (Indra) who is the lord of the whole moving 
and breathing (world), etc. 

i. 165, 9. “There is nothing nnconquered by thee : no god 
like thee is known. No one to be born, or yet born, can rival 
thee. Do, great god, whatever thou wiliest to do.” 

i. 173, 6. “Since Indra is so superior to men, heaven and 
earth do not suffice for his girdle,” etc. 

ii. 17, 5. “He has settled the ancient mountains by his 
might. He has supported the earth, the universal nurse. By 
his skill he has propped up the sky fjom falling.^’ 

iii. 30, 5. “When thou, O Maghavan, didst grasp even these 
two boundless worlds, they were but a handful to thee.^** 

iiL 46, 2. “Thou, who alone art the king of the whole world, 

etc 3? ® Indra, in every respect unequalled, has surpassed 

all measures, has surpassed the gods : the impetuous deity has 
Surpassed in greatness the heaven and the earth, and the broad 
and vast atmosphere,” 

iv. 17, 2. “At the birth of thee, the glorious one, the heaven 
trembled, and the earth, through fear of thy wrath,” etc, (com- 
pare iv. 22, ^ 4.) f 

V. 30, 5. “Wten thou w:ert born, the highest and supreme, 
bearing a name reno^yned afar, the gods were then afraid of 
Indra,” etc. 

V, 42, 6. “Let us declare the deeds of the unrivalled, vic- 
torious, undecaying god, who is attended by the Maruts. Nei- 
Iher have former nor later (men), nor has any recent (man) 
comprehended thy valour.” 


• Compare Isaiah xl. 12. 
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vi. 30, 1. ^^Indra has surpassed the heif^en and the earth. 
The two worlds are but equal to the half of him.^^ 

viii. 6, 15. ‘^Neither heavens, nor atmospheres, nor earths, 
have equalled Indra the thunderer in might/’ 

viii. 12, 30. ‘‘When thou (Indra) didst sustain the smn, a 
brilliant light, in the sky, then all worlds yielded to thee.” 

viii. 14, 9. ‘‘By Indra the lights of the sky have been fixed 
and established. Those which are established he has not re- 
moved.” 

viii. 15, 2. “Whose great vigour supported the two worlds, 
the mountains, plains/* etc. 

viii. 85, 4. “I regard thee, Indra, as the most adorable of 
the adorable, the caster down of the unshaken,*^ the most dis- 

ting-uished of living things, the chief of beings ..6. Let 

us praise this Indra who produced these (worlds) : all beings are 
inferior (or subsequent) to him.” 

viii. 86, 14. “All worlds, thunderer, both heaven and earth, 
tremble through fear of thee.” 

X. 44, 8. “He sustained the quaking mountains and plains : 
the sky resounded ; he shook the atmosphere,” etc. (Compare 
ii. 12, 2). 

X. 54, 1. “(I celebrate), Maghavan, thy glory in that through 
thy greatness the terrified worlds invoked thee. Thou didst 
deliver the gods, etc 2. When thou didst march on in- 

creasing in bulk, proclaiming thy strength amongst men, thy 
combats which they describe were (thy proofs of ) thy power ; 
neither now nor before dost thou know of an enemy! 3. Which 
of all the seers before us have found^ out the end of all thy 
greatness ? seeing that thou didst produce at once the father^ 
and the mother (heaven and earth)t from thine own body.” 

X. 89, 10. “Indra rules over the sky, Indra rules over the 
earth, Indra rules over the waters, and Indra rules over the 
mountains,” etc. f- «' 

In some places (iv. 19, 2 ; iv. 21, 10) he *is called samrat^ 
or universal monarch, in other places (iii. 46, 1 ; iii. 49, 2 j 
viii. 12, 14) svarat^ a self-dependent sovereign. 

The proceeding passages aftbrd a fair specimen of the lan- 
guage in which Indra is most commonly celebrated in the 
hymns. It will be observed that the attributes which are 
ascribed to him are chiefly those of physical superiority, and 

«The Marutsare said to have the same power (i.64,3). f above, p.57. 
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of dominion over th& external world. In fact, he is not gener- 
ally represented as possessing the spiritual elevation and mpral 
grandeur with which Varuna is so often invested. There are, 
however, many passages in which Indra^s close relations with 
his worshippers are described, and a few in which an ethical 
character is attributed to him. Faith in him is confessed, or 
enjoined (i. 55, 5 ; i. 103, 5 ; i. 104, 6, 7 ; ii. 12, 5) ; and the 
reality of his existence and power is asserted in opposition to 
sceptical or faithless doubts (ii. 12, 5 ; ii. 18, 3, 4 ; viii. 89, 3 ff.). 
He is the friend, and even the brother, of his present worship- 
pers, as he was friend of their forefathers (ii. 18, 8; ii. 20, 3 ; 

iii. 53, 5 ; iv. 23, 6 ; vi. 18, 5 ; vi 21, 5, 8 ; vi, 45, 1, 7 ; x. 22, 

1, 2 ; X. 23, 7 ; x. 42, 2, 4, 11) ; but he desires no friendship 
with the man who offers no oblations (x. 42, 4). He is reminded 
that he has friends, while his adorers are friendless (viii. 21, 4), 
His friend is never slain or conquered* (x. 152, 1). It is he 
almost exclusivelyt who is invoked as the patron of the Aryyas, 
and their protector against their enemies, aerial or earthly J 
(i. 51, 8, 9 ; i. 103, 3 ; i. 130, 8 ; ii. 11, 18 ; iii. 34, 9 ; iv. 26,2; 

vi. 18, 3 ; vi. 25, 2 ; viii. 24, 27 ; viii. 87, 6 ; x. 49, 3 ; x. 86, 

19 [?] ). He is invoked hy men like a father ( x. 48, 1). 
He is embraced by the hymns of his votaries as a husband 
is embraced by his wives (x. 43, 1). His right hand is 
grasped by suppliants for riches (x. 47, 1). His powerful 
arms are resored to for protection (\i. 47, 8). He is a pre- 
server and deliverer easy to be entreated (vi. 47, 11). He is 
implored not to slay for one, two, three, or even for many, sinsif 
fviii. 45, 34), He richly rewards his faithful servants (ii. 11, 
i6 ; ii. 12, 6, 14, 15 ; ii. Iv, 4 ; ii. 22, 3 ; v. 37, 1, 4, 5 ; x. 160, 

^ The same is said of Mitra (iii. 59, 2) ; and of the Marnts (v. 54, 7). 

f The Asviiis are, however, said, in i. 117, 21, to have created a great 
light for the Aryya. In vi. 21, 11, all the gods are said to have made 
Manu superior^o theOasa ; Vislmu is elsewhere said to have traversed the 
earth to give it for a^omain to Mann (vii. 100, 4) ; and Agni is called the 
promoter of the Ary a f aryasya vardhanam, viii. 92, 1). 

J Indra is, however, also invoked for aid against enemies of the Aryan 
race, as well as against aliens (vi. 60, 6 ; x. 38, 3 ; x. 102, 3). Indra and 
Varuwa are invoked together for the same purposes (vii. 83, 1). Manyu is 
supplicated for the same objects (x. 83, 1) The gods (apparently those 
specified in the preceding verses) are said (x. 65, 11) to spread Aryan rites 
upon earth. 

§ In reply to this, Indra is made to ask (v. 37) “What friend, 0 mortals, 
ever kills his friend without provocation ?” ISee Nirukta iv. 2 ; and o:;Rh*s 
Illustrations, p. 38. 
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3, 4), though he is sometimes natively imfiortuned to be more 
prompt in his generosity (iv. 21, 9 ; x, 42, 3), and is even 
told that his worshipper, if in his place, and possessed of his 
means, would be more liberal, and not leave his friends iu 
destitution (vii. 32, 18, 19 ; viii. 14, 1, 2 ; and see Muller’s 
Anc. Sansk. Lit., p. 545). He is supplicated for ail sorts of 
temporal blessings, and among the rest tor victory in war (ii. 
12, 8, 9 ; and especially x. 103, 7 ff.). As a man in walking 
puts first one foot forward and then the other, so Indra by his 
power changes the relative positions of men ; he subdues the 
fierce and advances others : lord of both worlds, he is the 
enemy of the prosperous and ungodly man (vi. 47, 15, 16) ; 
he punishes sinners and those who offers no sacrifice (i. 131, 4 ; 
ii. 12, 10 ; V. 42, 9 ; viii. 59, 10, 11),* while he protects his 
own servants, and leads them into a “large room,” into celestial 
light and security (vi. 47, 8). 

Professor Roth is of opinion that Varuna belongs to an 
older dynasty of gods than Indra, and that during the Vedic age 
the high consideration originally attaching to the former was 
in course of being transferred to the latter. In support of 
his position that Varuna’s worship was then declining, he urges 
the circumstance that in the tenth book of the Rig Veda, which 
contains the latest productions of that period, there is not a 
single entire hymn addressed to that deity, f 

This suppression of the one god by the other, Roth considers 
to be a result, or feature, of the gradual modification which the 
old Arian religion soon began to undergo after » it had been 
transplanted into India. The mor^ supersensuous or spiritual 
elements of this religion ho thinks were preserved, though in a 
peculiar and somewhat altered form, in the Persian creed, 

^ Compare R. V. viii. 21, 14 (=S. V. ii 740), which is thus rendered by 
Professor Miiller (Anc. Sansk. Lit. p. 643 f.) : “Tha . nevei findest a rich 
man to be thy friend ; wine-swillers despise thee. But when tliou thunder- 
est, when tliou gatherest (the clouds), then thou art called like a father/* 
Benfey lenders the verse somewhat differently, thus ; “Thou never takest 
for a friend the man who is merely rich ; he who is inflated with wine is 
a burthen to thee : with a mere sound thou smitest them, and then thou 
art supplicated like a father.” 

i See the Journal of the German Oriental Society, vi 73 ; and Poht- 
and Roth’s Sanskrit and German Lexicon, s.v, Indra. Professor 
Whitney adopts the same view (Joum. Amer. Orient. Society, iii. 327). 
Windischmann, in his Mithra, p. 54, extends the same remark to that god 
also. The passage is translated in Sanskrit Texts, ii. 295. 
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wliioh at the same time rejected almost entirely the gods repre- 
senting the powers <iof nature, whom it had also inherited 
from an earlier age. The Indian faith, as found in the Rig-veda, 
has, on the contrary, according to Roth, begun already to givd 
the preference to these latter deities, to transfer to them an 
ever increasing dignity and honour, to draw down the divine 
life into nature, and to bring it ever closer to men. He finds 
proof of this in the development of the myth regarding Indra,a god 
who, in the earlier period of Arian religious history, either had 
no existence, or was confined to an obscure province. The Zend 
Avesta ascribes the function which forms the essence of the 
later myth concerning Indra to another god. This god Trita, 
however, disappears in the Indian mythology of the Vedic age, 
and is succeeded by Indra. And not only so, but towards the 
end of this period Indra begins to set aside even Varu/ia himself 
the highest god of the ancient creed, from the position which 
is proved, partly by historical testimonies, and partly by the 
very conception of his character, to belong to him, and becomes, 
if not the supreme god, at least the national god, whom his en- 
comiasts seek to elevate above the ancient Varu/ia. Thus, ac- 
cording to Roth, an old god, common to the Arians (i. e. the 
Persians and Indians), and perhaps also to the entire Indo-Ger- 
manic race, Varuna-Ormuzd-Uranos, is thrown into the back- 
ground, and in his room Indra, a peculiarly Indian and national 
god, is introduced. (See the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, vi. 7^ f.) 

I am not aware that Roth has anywhere stated in detail any 
other proofs of the anteriority of Varu/ia to Indra. 

• ’The superior antiquity of the former may, however (as inti- 
mated in the passage just quoted from that writer), be argued 
from the fact, already noticed, of the coincidence of his name 
with that of the Greek Ouranos, which goes some way to prove 
that a deity <rf this%iame was worshipped by the entire Indo- 
Germanic race beforS its western branches were separated from 
the eastern, whilst we shall look in vain for any traces of the 
name Indra in the Greek mythology. 

If, further, Rothes opinion* that there is not merely an ana- 
logyi but an actual historical connection between the Adityas 
and the Amshaspands of the Zend Avesta, be well founded, it 
will be made out that Varumi, who is one of the Adityas, must 
have been worshipped by the Aryans before the separation of 
Journ. Germ. Orient. Society, vi. 69, 70. 
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the Persian from the Indian branch of tfiat family. And this 
conclusion will be strengthened if we adopt the suggestion of 
Professor Whitney,* that Ahura-Mazda is a development of 
VaruTia. 

I learn, however, from a communication with which I hare 
lately been favoured by Professor Spiegel, of Erlangen, that 
that eminent Zend scholar is unable to recognize any similarity 
between Ahura-Mazda and Varuna, and considers the connec- 
tion of the Amshaspands with the Adityas to be very doubtful. 
And such of the grounds for regarding Varuna as an older 
deity than Indra as might otherwise have been derived from 
the Zend Avesta would be a good deal weakened if with the 
same scholar (Avesta, i. 10) we should look upon the Indra or 
Andra of the Zend books as standing for Indra, and as repre- 
senting a deity who had at one time been an object of worship 
common both to the Indian and Persian Aryans, but who after 
the separation of tho two tribes was degraded by the latter into 
an evil spirit. For while Indra would thus be proved to have 
been known before the period of that separation, he might also 
have been at one time a god held by both divisions of the Aryas 
in as much consideration as Varuna. I learn, however, from 
Professor Spiegel, that the materials afforded by the Zend books 
In reference to this name are not sufficient to afford a basis for 
any far-reaching conclusions, f 

• Journal of the American Oriental Society, iii. 327. There is no doubt 
that the term Asura, “spirit,” which is frequently appjihd to Varuwa and 
to Mitra, and also to Indra and others of the Vedic gods, is the same word 
wliicli, in its Zend form Ahura, makes up, with the addition of Mazda, ^the 
appellation of the supreme and benevolent deity of the Iranian mythology.^ 
Professor Muller regards the names Ahuro Mazdao as corresponding to the 
Sanskrit Asuro-medhaa, the “wise spirit” (Lectures on the Science of Lan> 
guage, let edition, p. 195), In regard to Ahura-Mazda and the Amshas- 
pands, Professor Spiegel has, as he informs me, ^llecte^ all the positive 
information he could obtain in the Avesta, in tni^ Introduction to the 3rd 
vol. of his translation, pp. iii. ff. 

j- The identification of Andra with Indra was, as Professor Spiegel 
tells me, first proposed by Buniouf (Yaana 526 ff.), whera a translation is 
given of the passage in which Andra is mentioned. It is rendered thus by 
Spiegel himself, in his Avesta,i. 176 : “I fight with Indra, I fight with iS^aum, 
I fight with the Daeva Naoghaithi, to drive them away from t& dwelling, the 
village, the castle, the country.’* The name Indra or Andra, as Professor 

S el further informs me, occurs only in one other passage (Westergard, 
ivesta, p. 475) which he (Prof. S.) believes to be interpolatecL It 
contains mermy the name, and consequently throws no further light on 
the position of the god in the Avesta. The information found in the later 
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Beyond the fact notfced by. Roth, that Varuwa is much less 
frequently mentioned^ in the last than in the earlier books of 
the Rig Veda, I have not observed in the hymns themselves 
an 3 rthing that can be construed as a decisive proof that the wor- 
ship of Indra was superseding that of Varuna during the period 
of their composition. Even in the earlier parts of the Veda 
the number of hymns addressed to the former god is much 
greater than that in which the latter is celebrated. But I have 
not discovered any expressions which would distinctly indicate 
that the popularity of the one was waning, and that of the 
other increasing. There are, however, some passages which, 
though they do not afford any clear indications in support of 
such a supposition, are, at all events, not inconsistent with its 
correctness. Thus there are a good many hymns in which Indra 
is associated with Varuna as an object of celebration, such as i. 
17 ; iv. 41 ; iv. 42 ; vii. 82 ; vii. 83 ; vii. 84 j vii. 85 ; etc ; and 
this association of the two might have arisen from the worship- 
pers of Indra desiring to enhance the dignity of that god by 
attaching him to the older and more venerable deity. The two 
gods are called friends (iv, 41, 3 ; vii. 34, 24) ; and this might 
bear the interpretation that some of their worshippers had been 
in the habit or regarding them as rivals and enemies. They are 
called the two monarchs, samraja^ and the supporters of all 
creatures* (i. 17, 1, 2) ; fixed in their designs, dhrtonvrata (vi. 
68, 10). Varuna is supplicated, along with Indra, to discharge 
a gleaming and violent thunderbolt (iv. 41, 4), though in most 
other places above) Indra alone is regarded as the thun- 
derer. In iv. 42, 26, f the two gods appear to be identified. 
Jn* vii. 82, 2, it ie said that one of the two, VaruTia, is called 
samraty monarch (as he is in various places, see above, p. 79), 

Parsee books regarding Indra or Andra is also meagre (compare Spiegel’s 
Avesta, ii. 36). On this subject Professor Spiegel m^es the following 
remarks, in the Introduc^n to the 3rd vol. of Ids Avesta, p. Ixxxi. ; ‘^t 
is said by some that the Andra of the Avesta is the Indra of the Vedas, 
that Naognaithya answers to Nasatyas, and 5aurva to 5arva. Here from 
a real fact a quite incorrect conclusion is drawn. The names are the same 
in both religious systems ; but how far the things resembled each other 
can never be shown in the same manner as the similarity of Soma and 
Haoma, etc. ; for the Avesta tells us nothing more than the name of any 
of the beings in question.’’ 

* The same epithet dharttara charsJianinam is also applied to Mitra in 
V. 67, 2 ; and Varuna is called charsJiani-dhrtj “supporter of creatures,” 
in iv. 1, 2. 

f Compare K. V. iv. 26, 1 ; and i. 164, 46. 
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and the other, Indra, is called svaraty independent ruler (iii. 46, 
1, and elsewhere ; see obove), and their separate functions are 
described in other parts of this and the following hymns (vii. 
82, 2, 5, 6 ; vii. 83, 9 ; vii. 84, 2 ; vii. 85, 3), as their joint action is 
in other verses. Thus they are said to have dug the channels of 
the rivers, to have impelled the sun in the sky (vii. 82, 3), and 
to have made all creatures (ibid. 5). All the other gods are 
said to have infused strength and vigour into these two in the 
highest heaven (ibid. 2). These passages are consistent with 
the supposition that the two gods were felt to have been rivals, 
and that the author of the hymn sought to reconcile their con- 
flicting claims. 

But Vishnu and Indra are also joined together in the same 
way in some hymns, i. 155 ; vi. 69 ; vii. 99, 4 ff. ; as are also 
Agni and Indra in others, i. 21 ; i. 108 ; i. 109 ; iii, 12 ; v. 86 ; 
vi. 59. 

A number of verses occur in different parts of the Rig 
Veda (viz. i, 133, 1 ; iv. 23, 7 ^ v. 2, 3 ; vii. 18, 16 ; x. 27, 6 ; 
X. 48, 7) in which the epithet anindray ^^one who is no worship- 
per of Indra,” is employed ; but it is not clear to whom it is 
applied, whether (1) to persons who were not worshippers of 
Indra in particular, as aistinguished from other Aryan gods, or 
(2) to the aboriginal tribes who did not worship either him or 
any other Aryan god, or perhaps (3) to evil spirits as the ene- 
mies of Indra. In other places (as I have above noticed) we 
find sceptical doubts expressed regarding Indra, as in ii. 12, 5 : 
“Have faith in him, that terrible one, regarding w^iom men ask, 

^Where is he V and declare of hini that ^He is not 

he, 0 men, is Indra and viii. 89, 3, 4 : ^^Present to Indra a« 
hymn soliciting food, a true hymn, if he truly exists. ^Indra 
does not exist,’ says some one ; ^who has seen him ? whom 
shall we praise ? ^I am here, O worshipper,’ [exclaims Indra] ; 
^behold me here ; I surpass all creatures igi grestness,^ ” 

I have not noticed ai^ passage in whichuny sceptical doubts 
are expessed regarding Varuna. 

The twelfth hymn of the second book is devoted to the glo- 
rification of Indra. The first and second verses are as follows : — 
He who, as soon as born, the first, the wise, surpassed the 

g ods in force : at whose might the two worlds trembled, through 
le greatness of his strength, he, 0 men, is Indra. He who 
fixed the quivering earth, who settled the agitated mountains, 
who meted out the vast atmosphere, who stablished the sky,— 
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he, 0 men, is Indra.” • The following verses all end in the same 
way, by declaring that Indra is he who had performed the 
various acts, or possessed the various powers, which they spe- 
cify. This might appear as a polemical assertion against gain- 
sayers of Indra’s claims to recognition as a fit object of 
worship.* 

In X. 48, 11, Indra is introduced as saying that he, a god, 
does not obstruct the power (or glory) of the Adityas, the 
VasLis, or the sons of Rudra, who have promoted his (Indra’s) 
power, and made him unconquerable, irreversible, and unas- 
sailable.” 

In X. 49, 10, Indra says of himself that he had placed in the 
waters what even the gods and Tvash^r could not place ; and 
(v. 11 ) that he had both gods and men in force. 

In viii. 51, 2, it is said that, ‘‘without a fellow, unequalled by 
men, Indra, alone, unconquered, has surpassed in power former 
generations and all creatures. ’ Here Prof. Aufrecht has con- 
jectured (see Sanskrit Texts, iv. p. 91, note 79) that the words 
purvih krshtih may denote races of gods anterior to Indra. 
Tn V. 7 of the same hymn it is said that all the gods yield to 
Indra in valour and strength. In i\ 12 the worshippers protest 
that their praises are true and not false ; and declare that great 
destruction falls upon him who pours out no libations to Indra, t 
while he who does offer them is blessed with abundant light. 

In iv. 30, 1 ff, Indra is described as having no superior or 
equal, as having headed all the gods in battle, and as having 
alone conqii^^ed all the enemies of the gods. And in the 
following passages (formerly quoted in Sanskrit 'Texts, vol. iv. 
pp, 85, tf.), it is said that :fll of the gods are unable to frustrate 
the mighty deeds and counsels of Indra (ii. 30, 4) 5 that no one, 
whether god or man, either surpasses or equals him (vi. 30, 4) ; 
that no one, celestial or terrestrial, has been born, or shall be 
born, like t^ biniL (vii. 32, 23) ; and that by battle he has ac- 
quired ample space (or wealth) for the gods (vii. 98, 3). And 
it is even said (i. 101, 3) that Varuna and Surya are subject to 
the command of Indra ; and in x. 89, 8 , 9, that the latter can 
destroy the enemies of Mitra, Aryaman, and Varuna (hereby 
evincing, of course, his superiority to those three gods). 

® There is another hymn (x. 86), each verse of which ends with the 
words, “Indra is superior to all but the dnft of the hymn is too obscure 
to admit of my determining whether it has any polemical tendency or not. 

t TWs sentiment appears to be repeated from i. 101, 4. 
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All these texts, however, which are so laudatory of Indra, may 
be paralleled in the Rig-veda, not only by similar ones referr- 
ing to Mitra and Varuna (as we have feeen above), but also 
by a farther set of texts, in which other ^ods are magnified in 
the same style of panegyric. This is in accordance with the 
practice of the Indian poets to exaggerate* (in a manner which 
renders them often mutually inconsistent) the attributes of the 
particular deity who happens at the moment to be the object 
of celebration. Thus in ii. 38, 9, it is said that neither Indra, 
Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman, nor Rudra can resist the ordinance 
of Savitr ; in iv. 13, 2, that Varuna and Mitra conform to his 
will ; and in vii. 38, 4, that the divine Aditi, and the kings 
Varuna, Mitra, and Aryaman unite to magnify the same deity. 
Again, in i. 156, 4, it is declared that king Varuna and the 
Alvins submit to the power of Vishnu. In i. 141, 9, Varuna, 
Mitra, and Aryaman are said to be eclipsed (?) by Agni when 
he blazes forth. In iv. 5, 4, the same god is besought to con- 
sume those enemies who menace the stable abodesf of Varuna 
and the wise Mitra. In i. 128, 7, Agni is said to deliver men 
from the evil (dhurtteh) inflicted by the mighty god Varuna, 
In iv. 1, 2, 3, Agni is solicited to bring Varuna, his brother and 
friend j and in vv, 4 and 5, of the same hymn, to remove Var- 
una and to avert his anger. 

If, therefore, we were to infer from passages like i. 101, 3 
(which declares Varuna and the Sun to bo subject to Indra), 
that the worship of Indra was beginning to gain ground on 
that of Varuna, we should have, in like manner, «^to conclude 
from the other texts just cited, that the worship ot Savitr was 
beginning to supersede not only thafc of Varuna, Mitra, Arya-* 
man, and Aditi, their mother, but also that of Rudra, and ever 
of Indra himself. 

VII. Vayu, 

Vayu, the wind, as we have already seen,^^s of&n associated 
with Indra. (See also i. 2,4 ; i. 14,3 ; i. 23,2 ; i, 135,4 ff. ; i. 139, 

1 ; ii. 41, 3 ; iv. 46, 2 fi*. ; iv. 47, 2 ff. ; v. 51, 4, 6 f. ; vii. 90, 
5 ff. ; vii. 91, 4 ff. ; x. 65, 9 ; x. 141, 4). The two gods appear 
to have been regarded by the ancient expositors of flbe Veda as 
closely connected with each other ; for the Nairuktas^ as quoted 
by Yaska (Nirukta, vii. 5), while they fix upon Agni and Surya 

• See Muller’s Anc. Ind. Lit., pp. 632 ff. 
t Ordinances. — Both, 8.v, dhamm. 
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as the representatives^of the terrestrial and celestial gods res- 
pectively, speak off Vayu and Indra in conjunction, as deities 
either of whom may represent those of the intermediate sphere. 

Vayu does not occupy a very prominent place in the Rig- 
veda. If we except the allegorical description in the Purusha 
Sukta, X. 90, 13, where he is said to have sprung from the 
breath of Purusha ; or unless we understand vii. 90, 3, to as- 
sert that he was produced by heaven and earth, there is no pass- 
age where the parentage of Vayu is declared. He is, however, 
said to be the son-in-law of Tvash^r (viii. 26, 21 f.), though 
his wife’s name is not given. But few epithets are applied to 
him. He is called darsata, ^^beautiful,” or ^‘conspicuous” (i, 2, 
1), and mpsarastamo,, ^^most handsome in form” (viii. 26, 24). 
He is described as krandad-ishtij ‘‘rushing noisily onwards” 
(x. 100, 2). Together with indra, he is designated as touching 
the sky, swift as thought, wise, thousand-eyed (i. 23, 2, 3). He 
moves in a shining car (iv. 48, 1 ; i. 134, 1 ; i. 135, 4 ; iv. 47, 
1), drawn by a pair of red or purple horses (i. 134, 3). His 
team, however, is often said to consist of ninety-nine, of a hun- 
dred or even of a thousand horses, swift as thought (i. 135, 1, 
3 ; ii. 41, 1 ; iv. 48, 4, 5 ; vii. 91, 6 ; vii. 92, 1, 5). As be- 
fore mentioned, Indra and Vayu frequently occupy the same 
chariot (iv. 46. 2 ; iv. 48, 2 ; vii. 81, 4), which has its frame- 
work of gold, which touches the sky, and is drawn by a thou- 
sand horses (iv. 46, 3, 4). Vayu, like the other gods, is a drinker 
of soma. fact, he alone,- or in conjunction with Indra, 
seems to be entitled to the first draught of this libation (i. 134, 
1 ; i. 135, 1, 4 ; iv. 46, !•; v. 43, 3 ; vii. 92, 2 ; viii. 26, 25). 
it is remarkable that Vayu is but rarely connected with the 
Maruts or deities of the storm ; but in one place (i. 134, 4) he 
is said to have begotten them and in another place (i. 142, 12) 
to be attended by Pushan, the Maruts and the Visve devas. 

The followiflg hytins are addressed to Vata (another name of 
the god of the ^nd). The imagery in the first is highly 
poetical : 

X. 168. ^^1. (I celebrate) the glory of Vata’s chariot ; its noise 
comes rending and resounding, touching the sky, he moves 
onward, making all things ruddy : and he comes propelling the 
dust of the earm. 8. The gusts of the air r-ush after him, and 
congregate in him as women in an assembly. Sitting along 
with him on the same car, the god, who is king of this universe, 
is borne along. *3. Hasting forward, by paths in the atmos- 
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E here, he never rests on any day. Friend of the waters, first- 
orn, holy, in what place was he born ? wl^ence has he sprung ? 
4. Soul of the gods, source of the universe, this deity moves 
as he lists.* His sounds have been heard, but his form is not 
(seen) : this Vata let us worship with an oblation.* 

X. 186. Let Vata, the wind, waft to us healing, f salu- 
tary, and auspicious, to our heart : may he prolong our lives. 
2. And, Vata, thou art our father, our brother, and our friend : 
cause us to live. 3. From the treasure of immortality, which 
is deposited yonder in thy house, O Vata, give us to live.^^ 

Here the same property is ascribed to Vata which is else- 
where ascribed to Rudra, that of bringing healing. 

VIII. The Maruts. 

The Maruts, or Rudras, the gods of the tempest, who form 
a large troop (viii. 85, 8), are the sons of Rudra and PrsniJ (i. 
64, 2 ; i. 85, 1 ; i. 114, 6 ; ii. 33, 1 ; ii. 34, 2 ; v. 42, 15 ; v. 

52, 16 ; V. 60, 5 ^ vi. 50, 4 ; vi. 66, 3 ; vii. 56, 1 ; viii. 7, 3, 

17 ; viii. 20, 17). They are, however, said to be like sons to 
Indra (i. 100, 5) ; and they are also called sindhu-rndtarah^ child- 
ren of the ocean, whether we suppose this to be the aerial or 
terrestrial sea (x. 78, 6), and sons of heaven, divacputrdsah (x. 
77, 2). They are frequently associated with Indra, as we have 
already seen (compare i. 23, 7, 8 ; i. 100, 1 flF. ; i. 101, 1 if. ; i. 
169, 1 ff. ; hi. 32, 3, 4 : hi. 35, 9 ; hi. 47, 1 ff. ; hi. 51, 7 ff. ; 
V. 29, 1, 2, 6 ; v. 57, 1 ; vi. 19, 11 ; vii. 32, 10 vii. 42, 5 ; 
viii. 36, Iff.; viii. 52, 10 ; viii. 65, 1 ff ; viii. 78, 1 ff. ; viii. 

85, 7 ff. ; viii. 7, 24 ; x. 73, 1 ff. ; 99, 5 ; x. 113, 3) ; byt 

they are also celebrated separately in numerous hymns (as i.37 ; i. 
38 ; i. 39 ; i. 64 ; i. 85 ; i. 86 ; i. 87 ; i. 88 ; i. 166 ; i. 167 ; 
i. 168 ; hi. 52 ; hi. 53 ; hi. 54 ; hi. 55 ; hi. 56 ; vii. 56 ; vii. 
57 ; vii. 58, etc.) They are favourite deities of some of the 
rishis, and are often praised in highly poeticll stra\ns. They are 
like blazing fires, free from soil, of golden or tawny hue, and of 
sunlike brilliancy (vi. 66, 2 ; vii. 59, 11 ; viii. 7, 7). They are 
also compared to swans with black plumage (vii. 59, 7) ; and 
are sometimes said to be playful as children (i. 166, 2 ; x. 78, 6). 

• Compare St. John’s Gospel, iii. 8 : ^‘The wind bloweth where it 
listeth,'^ etc. 

f. Compare i. 89, 4. 

t This word is perhaps a personification of the speckled clouds. See 
Botu’s Illustrations of Nirukta, z. 39, p. 145. 
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They are thtrs apostrophized in v. 54, 11 : ^^Spears rest upon 
your shoulders, ye IMfciruts ; ye have anklets on your feet, golden 
ornaments on your breasts, fiery lightnings in your hands, and 
golden helmets* on your heads.^^ (Compare i. 64, 4 ; i. 166, 10 ; 

ii. 34, 2, 3 ; V, 53, 4 ; v. 55, 1 ; v. 57, 5, 6 ; v. 58, 2 ; vii. 56, 
11, 13 ; viii. 7, 25 ; viii. 20, 4, 11, 22 ; x. 78, 2). They are 
armed with golden weapons, and with lightnings, dart thundei^ 

• In ii. 34, 3, the epithet of hiranya-siprdh is applied to these deities. 
This Sayawa explains by mvarnamaya-sirastranah^ “with golden helmets.” 
That one sense of aipra (feminine) is “a head-dress, or a helmet," is settled 
by V. 64, 11, where the words are siprah sirshasu viiatak hiranyayih^ 
“golden helmets are stretched (or placed) upon your heads and also by 
viii. 7, 25, where it is said, Hprah sirshan hiraiiyayih . . •dyanjaia sriyt^ 
“they displayed for ornament golden helmets on their heads.** In the first 
of these passages, Sayawa interprets niprali as meaning a “turban,” in the 
second a “helmet.*^ This shews that siprah^ in these texts at least, must 
mean something external to the head, and not a feature of the face, as it 
is often interpreted, when applied to Indra. Thus msipra is explained by 
Sayana on i. 9, 3, as meaning sohhana-hano sohlmna-nasiha «?a, “having 
handsome jaws, or a handsome nose since Yaska, he says, makes 
to mean one or other of these two parts of the face (Nirukta, vi. 17). The 
same explanation is given by Sayawa on i. 29, 2 ; i. 81, 4 ; and i. 101, 10. 
On iii. 30, 3, however, the same commentator says : sipra-sabdem giras^ 
tranam ahhidhiyate I Bohhanasiranirampefah I yadva Bahhana-hanuman “By 
the word eipra^ a helmet is signified. Smiprah therefore means ‘having a 
handsome helmet,’ or it means ‘having handsome jaws.* On iii. 32, 3 ; 

iii. 36, 10 ; viii. 32, 4, 24 ; viii. 33, 7 ; viii. 55, 4 ; he returns to the latter 
interpretation. On viii. 17, 4 ; viii. 81, 4; viii. 82, 12 ; he again gives the 
altematire expj^ation as on iii. 30, 3. 

Professor Aufrecht has favoured me with a note on the subject of the 
word sipra and its derivatives, of which the following are the most impor- 
^ tant parts : Sipra in the dual iheans jaws (i. 101, 10 ; iii. 32, 1 ; v. 36, 2 ; 
viii. 65, 10 ; x. 96, 9 ; x. 105, 6). Sipravat means “having large jaws” 
(vi. 17, 2). Siprin means the same, and is used only of indra (i, 29, 2 ; 
i. 81, 4 ; iii. 36, 10, etc. etc). Sipriniy as Prof. Aufrecht considers, means 
“a draught (imbibed by the jaws) ;’* and ho translates i. 30, 11, thus : 
(“Receive) our dr^ughts^thunderer, soma-drinkers.” Siprimvat (x. 105, 6) 
will thus be “he whif possesses the draught.” Siprah in v. M, 11, and 
viii. 7, 26, are “visors,” the two parts of which are compared to two jaws. 
Aydh-tipray used of the i2bhus (iv. 37, 4) will consequently mean “having 
iron visors.** The word occurs in other compounds, to which I need not 
here refer. 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with the armour of India to know 
whether any thing like a visor was or is used by warriors in that countiy. 
It is, however, customary for the Hindus in particular circumstances (as 
for protection from the heat, and also firom the cold, and for purposes of 
disguise) to wear their turbans not only wrapped horizontally round their 
befl^, but also pei^endicularly under their chins and over the tops of their 
heads, thus enclosing the sides of their faces. 
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bolts, and are borne along with the fury of the winds (v. 54, 3 : 
viii. 7, 4, 17, 32 ; x. 78,2, 3) 5 they split JV^ttra into fragments 
(viii. 7, 23) ; they are clothed with rain (v. 57, 4) ; they distri- 
bute showers all over the world, and avert heat (v. 54, 1 ; v. 
55, 5 ; viii. 7, 4, 16). They open up a path for the sun (viii. 7, 
8 ). They shake the mountains, the earth, and both the worlds, 
(i. 37, 8 ; i. 39, 5 ; i. 87, 3 ; v. 54, 1, 3 ; v. 60, 2, 3 ; vii. 57, 1 ; 
viii. 7, 4 ; viii. 20, 5). They overturn trees, and, like wild 
elephants, they devour the forests (i. 39, 5 ; i, 64, 7). They 
have iron teeth (i, 88 , 5) ; they roar like lions (i. 64, 8 ) ; all 
creatures are afraid of them (i, 85, 8 ). Their weapons are of* 
various descriptions — spears, bows, quivers, and arrows (i. 37, 
2 ; V. 57, 2). They are swift as thought (i. 85, 4). They ride, 
with whips in their hands (i. 37, 3), in golden cars (v. 57, 1), 
with golden wheels (i. 64, 11 ; i. 88 , 5), drawn by ruddy and 
tawny horses (with which the chariots are said to be winged), 
and flashing forth lightnings (i. 88 , 1 , 2 ; v. 57, 4). The 
animals by which these chariots are described as being drawn 
are designated in some places by the epithet prshatih (i. 37, 2 ; 
i, 39, 6 ; i. 85, 5 ; viii, 7, 28), which Prof. Wilson — following 
SayaTia on Rig-veda, i. 37, — renders by ^^spotted deer."^ 

But in i. 38, 12 , the horses (asvdsah) of the Maruts are spoken 
of ; as is also the case in viii. 7, 27, where they (the horses) are 
called hiranya-pdnibhihy ‘^golden-footed though in the next 
verse (28) ihe prshatih are again spoken of, as well as a prashtih 
rohitahj which Sayawa understands to denote eithej^ a swift buck, 
or a buck yoked as a leader to the does. In i. 67, 4, the troop 
of Maruts itself receives the e^itheUprshad-asva^ “having spotted 
horses.’^ This is, indeed, explained by Saya/ia in the sense of* 
“having does marked with white spots instead of horses ;”t but 
in his notes on v. 54, 2 , 10 , and v. 55, 1 , where the Maruts’ 
horses are again spoken of, he does not repeat this explanation. 
In V. 55, 6 , where the Maruts are described dfejiaving yoked 
prshatih (feminine) as horses {asvan, masculine) to their chariots, 
Sayana says we may either understand “spotted mares,” or 
suppose the word “horse’^ to stand for doe {prshatih... prshad-^ 

* Prshatyo vindu^yuhta m/rgyo Marud-vaha/m-hhutah | ^^prshatyo Mara- 
imi* iU Nigha/atav uktatmt \ See also his note on the same word in ii. 34, 3. 

■]■ Benfey, in his translation of this verse (Orient, und Occident, ii. 250) 
retains the sense of antelopes. In vii. 56, 1, the Maruts are styled 
♦‘having good horses,” which Sayawa explains «o6^ana-vaAa4, “having good 
carriers.” 
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varna vadavah I aarangwa atra asva^aahda^vachya). In his note 
on prshatihhih in ii, 34, 3, he says they may be either does 
marked with white spSts, or mares ; and he interprets prshcttih 
in V. 57, 3, by asmh, mares. Professor Aufrecht, who has 
favoured me with a note on the subject of the v^orA. prshatihy is 
of opinion, that, looking to all the passages where it occurs in 
connection with the Maruts, it must mean mares.* 

Some traces are perceptible in the Rig-veda of a dispute 
between the votaries of the Maruts and those of Indra in 
regard to their respective claims to worship. Thus in hymns 
165 and 170 of the first book of the R. V. we find dialouges in 
the first case between Indra and Maruts, and in the second 
between Indra and Agastya, regarding the respective claims of 
these deities to worship. In i. 165, 6, Indra asks, ^^Where 
was your inherent power, ye Maruts, when he left me aionef 
in the conflict with Ahi ? It was I who, fierce, strong, and 
energetic, overturned my enemies with my shafts.” The Maruts 
rejoin : ‘‘7. Vigorous god, thou hast done great things with us 
for thy helpers, through our equal valour ; for 0 strong Indra 
we Maruts by our power perform many great exploits when 
we desire.” Indra replies : “8. By my own prowess, Maruts 
I slew Vrttra, mighty in my wrath,” etc. 

Of hymn i. 170, the Nirukta says, i. 5, that ^^Agastya, 
having prepared an oblation for Indra, desired to give the 
Maruts also a share in it. On which Indra came and com- 
plained.” The Maruts reply, v. 2 : ^^Why dost thou seek to 
kill us, Indra?, The Maruts are thy brothers. Act amicably 
towards them. Do not kill us in the fray.”^ Indra then says to 
» Agastya, v. 3 : ^ Why dost thou, brother Agastya, being our friend, 
disregard us ? For we know how thy mind is. Thou wilt not 
give us anything.” — (See Roth’s Elucidations of Nirukta, p. 6.) 

In the following passages the Maruts are said to worship 
Indra, viz. : iii. 32-3 ; v. 29, 1, 2, 6 j vi. 17, 11 . viii. 3, 7 ; 
viii. 78, 1 ; viii. 78,5. 

* Prof. Aufrecht has pointed out a number of passages regarding the 
sense of the words prahad-aeva and prahai, as Rayamukuta on Amara, the 
Vaj. Sanh. H, 18 ; Satapatha Brahmawa, v. 5, 1, 10, and v. 5, 2, 9. 
He has also ^ indicated another verse of the Kg-veda (V. 58, 6) where 
prahatihhia in the feminine is joined with tiavaih in the masculine ; and 
remarks that viii. 64, 10, 11, could not mean that the rishi received a thou- 
sand antelopes. Prof. ^ Roth appears, from a remark under the word ttd 
(vol. i. p. 1091 of his Diet.) to regard prahatyah as a kind of deer. 

f See above, p. 94. | See Roth on this text, a, v. halp^ 
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IX. SURYA AND SaVITB. 

The great powers presiding over day f^nd night are, as we 
have seen above, supposed by the Indian Commentators to be 
personified in Mitra and Varuwa. But these deities, and 
especially Varuna, as described in the Veda, are far more than the 
mere representatives of day and night. They are also recognized 
as mor^ governors, as well as superintendents of physical 
phenomena. There are two other gods (also, as has been already 
noticed, reckoned in a few passages as belonging to the 
Adityas), * who are exact personifications of the sun, viz. 
Surya and Savitr. It is under these two different appellations 
that the sun is chiefly celebrated in the Rig Veda ; and although 
it may be difficult to perceive why the one name should be used 
in any particular case rather than the other, the application of 
the names may perhaps depend upon some difference in the 
aspect under which the sun is conceived, or on some diversity 
in the functions which he is regarded as fulfilling. Different 
sets of hymns are, at any rate, devoted to his worship under 
each of tnese names, and the epithets which are applied to him 
in each of these characters are for the most part separate. 
In some few places, both these two names, and occasionally 
some others, appear to be applied to the solar deity indiscrimi- 
nately, but in most cases the distinction between them is no- 
minally, least, preserved. 

The principal hymns, or portions of hymns, in praise of 
Surya are the following ; — ^i. 50, 1-13 ; i. 115 f 1-6 ; iv. 13, 
1-3 : iv. 45, 6 ; v. 5, 6, 8, 9 ; v. 45, 9, 10 ; v. *59, 5 ; vii. 60, 
1-4 ; X. 37, 1 ff. He is treated in Kirukta, xii. 14-16. , 

Surya is described as moving on a car, which is sometimes * 
said to be drawn by one, and sometimes by several, or by 
seven fleet horses t ( i. 115, 3, 4 ; vii. 60, 3 ; vii. 63, 2 ; ix, 
63, 8 ; X. 37, 3 j X. 49, 7 ). His path is prepared by the 
Adityas, Mitra, Aryainan, and Varu/m ^i. 24, 8 ; vii. 60, 4 ; 
vii. 87, 1). Pushan goes as his messenger with his golden 
ships, which sail in the aerial ocean (vi. 58, 3). He is the 
preserver and soul of all things stationary and moving 

* In X. 88, 11, Surya is styled Aditeya ; and in viii. 90, 11, Aditya. In 
other places, viii. 35 and 13 fE., he is mentioned separately from the 
Adityas ; but so also is Varuna in viii. 35, 1. 

f Indra is said to traveree the sky with the sun’s horses (x. 49, 7). 
Compare Ovid’s description of Phaethon’s horses, Metam. ii. 153. 
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(i^ 115, 1 ; Vii^ 60, 2) •and the vivifier {prasavita*^) of men (vii. 
63, 2, 4), He is far-seeing, all-seeing ;t beholds all creatures 
and the -good and bad deeds of mortals (iv. 1, 7 ; vi. 51, 2 ; 

vii. 35, 8 ; vii. 60, 2 ; vii, 61, 1, 4 ; x. 37, 1). He is the eyej 
of Mitra and Varuwa (i. 115,1 ;§ vi. 51,1 ; vii. 61, 1 ; vii. 63,1 ; 
X, 37, 1. Compare vii. 76, 1 ; x, 10, 9 ; x. 16, 3). He knows 
tile three spheres and separate races of the gods (vi. 51, 2). 
He upholds the sky (x. 85, 1). He rolls up darkness like a 
hide (vii. 63, 1). He is said to be, through his greatness, the 
divine leader or priest {asnryah purohitah) of the gods (viii. 
90, 12). In viii. 82, 1, 4, he is identified with Indra. In x. 
170, 4, the epithets visvakarman^ the architect of the universe, 
and visvadevyavaty the sovereign deity, are applied to him (as 
in viii. 87, 2, Indra also is styled visvakarman and visvadevah). 
In vii. 60, 1, and vii. 62, 2, he is said to* declare men sinless to 
Mitra, Varuna, etc. 

In many passages, however, the dependent position of Surya 
is asserted. Thus he is said to have been produced, or caused 
to shine, or to rise, or to have his path prepared etc., by Indra 
(ii. 12, 7 ; iii. 31, 15 ; iii. 32, 8 ; iii. 44, 2 ; iii. 49, 4 ; vi. 17, 5 ; 

viii. 78, 7 ;|| viii. 87, 2 ; x. 171, 4) ; by Indra and Soma (vi. 

72, 2) ; by Agni (x. 3, 2 ; x. 88, 6 ; x. 156, 4) ; by Soma (vi, 

44, 23 ; ix. 63, 7 ; ix. 75, 1 ; ix. 86, 29 ; ix. 96, 5 j ix. 97, 41 ; 

ix. 107,7 ; ix. 110,3) ; by Dhatr (x. 190,3) ; by VaruTia (i. 24,8; 
vii. 87, 1) ; by Mitra and Varu/ia (iv. 13, 2 ; v. 63, 4, 7 ; vii. 
82, 3) ; and by the Angirases through their rites (x. 62, 3). He 
is declared %o be god-born (x. 37, 1), to be the son of the sky 
(ibid.), to have been drawn by the gods from the ocean where 
he? was hidden (x. 72, 7), •'to have been placed by the gods in 
heaven (x. 88, 11, where he is identified with Agni) ; and to 

® This word and others derired from the same root 8w, are, as we shall 
shortly see, very frequently applied to Savitr. In x. 66, 2, the gods are 
said *to be IndraprasutaJk. 

f The classical poe$ also describe the sun as alhseeing. See ^schylus, 
Prom. 91, Homer, Iliad, iii. 277 ; xiv 344 ; Odyssey, viii. 270. Ovid, 
Metam. iv. 171 f., 196 f. 

t Compare the expression of Hesiod, 0pp. et Dies, 265 (quoted by M. 
Miiller, Osdord Essays for 1856, p. 53). 

f in this verse he is said to be also the eye of Agni. 

In his note on this passage (viii. 78, 7) Sayawa relates a legend, that 
formerly the Paiiis had carried ofE the cows of the Angirases, and placed 
them on a mountain enveloped in darkness, when Indra, i^er being muded 
by the Angirases, and supplicated to restore the cows, caused the sun to 
rise that he might see tiiem. 
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have sprung, from the eye of Purusha (k. 90, 13). . He is also 
said to have been overcome by Indra (x. 43, 5 ; iv. 30, .6), who 
carried off* one of the wheels of his chariot (i. 175, 4).* 

XJshas is in one place said to be his wife (vii, 75, 5) ; while 
in another passage (vii. 78, 3) the Dawns are by a natural 
figure declared to produce him, and in a third passage to reveal 
him fvii. 80, 2). 

The Atharva Veda contains a long hymn to Surya, xiii. 2. 

The Mahabharata (iii. 166 ff.) has a hymn to the same god, 
in which he is styled the eye of the world, and the soul of all 
embodied beings (v. 166} ; and his divine chariot is referred to 
(v. 107). 

Savitr. 

The hymns which are devoted to the celebration of Savitr 
are the following ; i. 35 ; ii. 38 ; iv. 53 ; iv. 54 ; v. 81 ; v. 82 ; 
vii. 38 ; vii. 45 ; vii. 63 : with many detached passages and 
verses, such as, i. 22, 5-8 ; iii. 56, 6, 7 ; iii. 62, 10 13, etc. etc. 

The epithets, characteristics, and functions of this god, as 
described in Rig Veda, are as follows : 

He is pre-eminently the golden deity, being hiranyaksha 
golden-eyed (i. 35, 8) ; }iiranya-'pani^\ hiranya-hasta^ golden- 
handed (i, 22, 5 ; i. 35, 9, 10 ; iii, 54, 11 ; vi. 50, 8 \ vi. 71, 
4 ; vii. 38, 2) ; hiranya-jihva, golden-tongued (vi. 71, 3) ; su- 
jihva^ beautiful-tongued (iii. 54, 11 ; vii. 45, 4) ; mandra-jihvay 
pleasant-tongued (vi. 71, 4). He invests himself «with golden 
or tawny mail {pisangam drapim, iv. 53, 2) j and assumes all 
forms (v. 81, 2). He is also harikesa^ the yellow-haired fee. 
139, 1). Luminous in his aspect, he ascends a golden car 
(i. 35, 2, 4, 5) drawn by radiant horses (i6. vv. 3, 5 ; and vii. 
45, 1) ; and beholding all creatures, he pursues an upward and 
a downward path (i. 35, 2, 3). Surrounded by a golden luptre 
(iii. 31, 8 ; Vii. 38, 1 ; vii. 45, 3), he illumiilj^tes wie atmosphere 
and all the regions of the earth (i. 35, 7, 8 ; iv. 14, 2 ; iv. 53, 

* See iv. 17, 14 : vi. 56, 3. 

f See the tasteless explanations of this epithet given by the commenta- 
tor and the Kaushitaki Brahmawa, as mentioned in Rosen’s and Wilson’s 
notes on i. 22, 6 ; and see also Weber’s Ind. Studien, ii. 306. The same 
epithet is given to Savitr in the Vaj. Sanhita, i. 16, where see the commen- 
tary. Savitr is also called prthupardy brosd-handed (ii. 38, 2), and supani^ 
beautiful-handed Ciii. 33, 6 ; vii. 45, 4). Tvash^r, too, is called aupmi 
<ui. 54, 12), as are also Mitra and Varuna (iii. 56, 7), 
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4 ; Y. 81, 2). His g6lden arms/ which he stretches out to 
infuse energy into all creatures, reach to the utmost ends of 
heaven (ii. 38, 2 ; iv.'SS, 3, 4 ; vi. 71, 1, 5 ; vii. 45, 2). In one 
place, however, (vi. 71, 4), he is called a^ohami, the iron-jawed, 
though even there the commentator says that ai/as, which ordi- 
narily means iron, is to be rendered by gold. His ancient paths 
in the sky are said to be free from dust (i, 35, 11). He is called 
(like Varuna and others of the gods) asura a divine spirit 
(i. 35, 7, 10 ; iv. 53, 1). His will and independent authority 
cannot be resisted by Indra, Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman, Rudra, 
or by any other being (ii. 38, 7, 9 3 v. 82, 2). He observes 
fixed laws (iv. 53, 4 ; x. 34, 8 ; x. 139, 3). The other gods 
follow his course (v. 81, 3). The waters and the wind obey his 
ordinance (ii. 38, 2). His praises are celebrated by the Vasus, 
by Aditi, by the royal Varuna, by Mitra and by Aryaman 
(vii. 38, 3, 4). He is lord of desirable things (i. 24, 3), and 
sends blessings from the sky, from the atmosphere, and from 
the earth (ii. 38, 11). He impels the car of the A«vins before 
the dawn (1. 34, 10). He is prajapati,^ the lord of all creatui-es, 
the supporter of the sky and of the world (iv. 53, 2 ; iv. 54, 4 ; 
X. 149, 1, 4).t He measures the mundane regions (v. 81, 3). 
He bestows immortality on the gods (iv, 54, 2==Vaj. Sanh. 
xxxiii. 54) as he did on the iZbhus (i. 110, 3). He is suppli- 
cated to deliver his worshippers from sin (iv. 54, 3). 

Savitr is sometimes called apam napat, son of the waters, an 
epithet whi(^ is more commonly applied to Agni. 

The word ^avitr is defined by Yaska (Nirukta x. 31) as 
meaning sarvasya prasavita^ but he does not explain in what 
sSnse prasavita is to be taken. The root su or sH from which 

• Indra, too, is called hiranya-hahu, golden-armed, vii. 34, 4. Agni is 
said to raise aloft his arms like Savitr, i. 95, 7. In vii. 79, 2, the Dawns 
are said to semi fortl^ight as Savitr stretches out his arms. In i. 190, 3, 
also the arms of Saviti^re alluded to. In vii. 62, 5, Mitra and Varuna are 
supplicated to stretch out their arms. 

f In the Taittiriya Brahmana, i 6, 4, 1 (p. 117), it is said, PrajapaUh 
Sawi'to hhutva praja asvjata ; ‘^Prajapati, becoming Sa^dtr, created living 
beings.’^ On the relation of Savitr and Prajapati see Weber, “Omina und 
Portenta,’* pp. 386, 392 ; and the passage of the Satapatha Brahmana, xii. 
3, 6, 1, where it is said that people are accustomed to identify Savitr with 
Prajapati, Yo by eva ^vita aa Prajapatir iti vadantah^ etc. etc. 

J It is not clear whether it is Savitr or the aerial ocean (jaavxvdra) from 
which earth, atmosphere, and sky are said in x. 149, 2, to have sprung. 
See Orig. Sansk. Texts, iv. 96. 
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it is derived has three principal significattons, (1) to generate of 
bring forth ; (2) to pour forth a libatiop ; and (3) to send or 
impel. When treating of the derivatives of this root as applied 
to Savit^, Sayana sometimes gives them the sense of sending 
or impelling, and sometimes of permitting or authorizing 
{anujna). In a few places he explains the root as meaning to 
beget. (Thus on i. 113, 1, he renders pramta by utpannay and 
savah by utpatti). The word prasavitr^ as well as various other 
derivatives of the root su, are introduced in numerous pas- 
sages of the Rig Veda relating to the god Savitr, with evident 
reference to the derivation of that name from the same root, 
and with a constant play upon the words, ^ such as is unex- 
ampled in the case of any other deity. 

The following are some of the passages of the Rig Veda in 
which these derivatives occur : 

i. 124, 1, ^^The god Savitr hath impelled or aroused (pra^ 
savit) our two-footed and four-footed property to go.” 

i. 157, 1. ^‘The god Savitr has aroused (^prasavit) each 
moving thing” (jagat : comp. i. 159, 3). 

V. 81, 2 (=:Vaj. Sanh. xii. 3). ‘^The wise (Savitr) puts on 
(or, manifests) all forms. He hath sent ( prasavit ) prosperity 
to biped and quadruped. The eminent Savitr has illuminated 
the sky. He shines after the path of the dawn.” 5. ^‘Thon 
alone art the lord of vivifying power (prasavasga). 

i. 159, 5. ^‘That desirable wealth we today seek through the 
vivifying power (prasave) of the divine Savitr.^^ 

hi. 33, 6 (Kir. ii. 26). ^^The god Savitr hath Jed (us, ue, the 
waters) ; by his propulsion (prasave) we flow on broadly.” 

ii. 38, 1. ^^The god Saritr hath arisen to impel (or vivify, 
savaga) us, he who continually so works, the supporter.” 

viii. 91, 6. invoke the sea-clothed Agni, as (I invoke) 
the vivifying power (saramf) of Savitr, and the enjoyments 
of Bhaga.” 0 , 

iu. 56, 6. ^^Thrice every day, 0 Savitr, send {asuva) us 
desirable things from the sky 7. Thrice Savitr continues' 

• See Roth’s Illustrations of the Nirukta, p. 76. I cannot say whether 
this feature in the hymns in question affords any sufficient ground for 
regarding them as artificial in character, and consequently as comparatively 
late in their origin. To foi-m a judgment on this point, it would be neces- 
gary to compare them in other respects with the other hymns. 

f In i. 164, 26, and ix. 67, 26, particularly in the latter passage, $ava 
may mean a libation of soma. 
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ta send down (these tilings to us) from the sky ; and so also do 
the fair-handed Mitrj^ and Varuna. Even the waters, even the 
spacious heaven and earth, have solicited wealth to (call forth ?) 
the vivifying power {savaya) of Savit/*.’^ 

iv, 53, 3. ^^yaviti* hath stretched out his arms in his vivi- 
fying energy (savimani*), stablishing and vivifying (prasuvan) 

all that moves, by his rays 6. May that god Savitr who 

bestows great happiness, the vivifier {prasavita)^ the stablisher, 
who is lord both of that which moves and of that which is 
stationary, bestow on us protection.” 

iv. 54, 3^ Whatever (offence) wo have committed 

against gods or men, do thou, O Savitr, render {suvatat) us 
sinless/^ 

V. 82, 3, ‘^For he, Savitf*, who is Bhaga, (or the adorable, 

hhaga)^ sends (suvati) wealth to his worshipper 5. Send 

(savih) to-day, O divine Savib*, prosperity with progeny : send 
away (para suva) sleeplessness (comp. x. 37,4). 5. Send away 
{para suva), 0 divine Savit/*, all calamities ; send (asuva) us 
what is good. 6. May we, being sinless to Aditi, through the 
influence (sava) of the.divine Savitr, possess all things desirable, 
7. We worship to day, with hymns, Savitr, who possesses true 
energy (satya-savali), the god of all (gods), the lord of the 
good,” 

vi. 71, 1, ^‘The potent god Savitr hath stretched out his 

golden arms to vivify (or impart energy, savanaya) 

2, May we •abide (have a share?) in the excellent vivifying 
power (savimafd ; compare x. 36, 12) of the god Savitr, and in 

bestowal of wealth by Waee, who continuest to establish and 
vivify (nivesane prasave cha) the entire two-footed and four-footed 
world 4. This god Savitr sends (suvati) to his wor- 
shipper many desirable things 6. Send (sarf/t) to us to-day, 

Savitr, what fs desirable ; send it to us to-morrow, and every 

vii. 38, 2, /^Bise, Savitr, sending (asuvana) to men 

the food which is fit for mortals. 4. Whom (^.^. Savitr) the 
goddess Aditi praises, desiring the vivifying power (savam) of 
tne divine Savitn^^ 

vii. 40, 1. ^^May we partake in tlie distribution (of wealth) 
which the opulent god Sayit?* shall send (suvati) to-day.^’ 

* This word also occurs in Sama V^'eda, i. 464. 

t The same epithet is applied to him in x. 36, 13. It occurs also in 
the Sama Veda, i. 464. 
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vii. 45, 1. ^^May the god Savitt? approach, rich in gem«, 
filling the atmosphere, home by horses, holding in his nand 
many gifts suitable for men,stablishing and vivifying (prasuvan) 
the world. 3. The powerful god Savitr, lord of wealth, hatib 
Bent (savis/iat) us riches.^’ 

X, 35, 7. *^Send (astiva) ns to-*day, O god Savitr, a most 
excellent and desirable portion,” etc. 

X. 36, 4. “May Savitr send {suvatu) all prosperity,*^ etc- 

X. 64, 7. “For they (Vayu and Pushan), with one heart 
and one mind, seek after strength in the vivifying power {savi^ 
mani) of the god Savitr.** 

X. 100, 8. “May Savitr remove (apasavishat) sickness.” 

X. 139, 1. “Invested with the solar rays, with yellow haif, 
Savitr raises aloft his light continually from the east. In his 
energy (prasai'e) the wise Pushan marches, beholding all worlds, 
a guardian.** 

The preceding passages will suffice to show the extent to 
which this play on words is carried in the hymns addressed to 
Savitr. 

Derivatives from the same root are, as we have already seen, 
also applied to Sura, as prasavita endprasutahj in R.V. vii. 63, 
2 and 4 ; and apasuva in x. 37, 4 ; to Indra {haryaava^pramtah^ 
iii. 30, 12) ; to Varuna {parasuva, ii. 28, 9) ; and to Mitra^ 
Aryaman, Savitr, and Bhaga {mvati, vii. 66, 4). In vii. 77, 1, 
Ushas (the Dawn) is said to incite (prasuvanti) all life to motion. 
In viii. 18, 1, the impulse, vivifying power, or favouring aid 
(aammani) of the Adityas is referred to. ‘ 

Savitr is sometimes expressly* distinguished from Sui^a. 
Thus he is said in i. 35,9, to approach or (according to Benfey*s * 
rendering) to bring the sun (Surya) in i. 123, 3, to declare 
men sinless to the sun (Surya) ; and in v. 81, 4, to combine 
with the rays of the sun (Surya). In explanation of the last 
passage, Sayana remarks, that before his r^^ng the sun is called 
Savitr, and at his rising and setting, Surya. And similarly 
Yaska says (Nirukta xii. 12) that “the time of Savitr’s appear- 
ance is when darkness has been removed, and the rays oi light 
have become diffused over the sky and in proof of this he 

• Sayawa remarks here that, though the godhead of Savitr and Surya is 
identical, they may yet, from their representing different forms, be spoken 
of as re«pectively approaching and approached. 

f As in another place (x. 12, 8), he is supplicated, along with Mitra 
and Aditi, to declare the worshippers sinless to Yai-una. 
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refers to v. 81, 2, quoted above. It is scarcely consistent with 
this explanation^ hogwever^ that in vii. 66, 4, Savitr is said, 
along with Mitra (the^god of the day), and Aryainan and Bfaaga, 
to bestow blessings after the rising of the sun. Again, in 
139, 1, Savitr is termed aurya^raami, ^^invested with t^ rays 
of Surva and in vii. 36, 8 and 10, as well as x. 181, 1, the 
two gods are separately mentioned. In other texts, however, 
the two names appear to denote the same deity, as in i. 35, 7 ; 
i. 124, 1 ; iv. 14, 2 ; x. 158, 1-5 j and vii. 66, 1-4 (where the 
functions expressed by the derivatives of the root au, which, 
as we have seen, are most generally assigned to Savitr, are 
predicated of Surya). In i. 157, 1, it is not very clear whether 
the two names are to be understood of one god, or of two, 

In V. 81,4 and 6, Savitr is identified with Mitra and Pushan, 
or is, at least, described as fulfilling the proper function of 
those gods. And similarly in v. 82, 1, 3 ; and vii. 38, 1, 6 (un- 
less bhaga is a simple epithet), Savitr is identified with the god 
of that name. On the other hand, he is clearly distinguished 
from these and other deities, in such texts as iii. 54, 11, 12 ; 
vi 21, 9 ; vi 49, 14 ; vi 50, 1, 13 $ viii, 18, 3 ; viii, 91, 6 j 
x.’l39, 1. 

The word Savitr is not always a proper name ; but is some- 
times used as an epithet. Thus in ii 30, 1, it seems to express 
an attribute of Indra ; and in iii. 55, 19, and x. 10, 5, to be,< as 
well as viavarupa, an epithet of Tvash^r. 

• X. Agni. 

• 

Agni is the god. of fire, t^e Ignis of the Latins. He is one 
of*the most prominent deities of the Rig Veda, as the hymn 
addressed to mm far exceed in number those which are devoted 
to the celebration of any other divinity, with the sole exception 
of Indra. Agni is not, like the Greek Hephaistos, or the Latin 
Vulcan, the arlificei^f the gods (an office which, as we shall 
presently see, is in the Veda assigned to Tvash^r), but derives 
nis principal importance from his connection with the cere- 
monial of sacrifice. He is an immortal (i, 44, 6 ; i. 58, 1 ; ii. 
10, 1, 2 ; iii. 2, 11 j iii. 3, 1 ; iii. 11, 2 ; iii. 27, 5, 7 j vi. 9, 4 ; 
vii. 4, 4 ; x. 79, 1), who has taken up his abode among mortals 
as their guest (i. 44, 4 ; i, 58, 6 ; ii. 4, 1 ; iii. 2, 2 ; iv. 1, 20 ; 
V. 1, 8 ; V. 8, 2 ; v. 18, 1 ; vi. 2, 7 ; vi. 15, 1, 4 ; vii. 8, 4 ; viii. 
73, 1 ; X. 1, 5 ; X. 91, 2). He is the domestic priest, purohita, 
rtvik, hotr, brahman (i. 1, 1, 3, 8 ; i. 12, 1 ; i. 13, 1, 4 ; i. 26, 7 ; 
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i. 36, 3, 5 ; i. 44, 1, 7, 9, 12; i, 45, 7 /i. 58, 3, 6 ; i. 60, 4 ; 
i. 68, 4 ; i. 74, 6 ; i. 127, 1 ; i. 141, 1, 12 f i. 149, 4, 5 ; i. 188, 
3 : ii. 5, 1 ; ii. 6, 6 ; ii. 9, 1 ; iii. 4, 1 ; iii. 7, 9 ; iii. 14, 1 ; iiu 
19, 1 ; iii. 10, 2, 9 ; iii. 13, 3 ; iv. 1, 8 ; v. 11, 2 ; v. 26, 7 ; vi. 
15, 4, 13 ; vi. 16, 6 ; vii. 7, 5 ; vii. 10, 2 ; vii. 11, 5 ; vii. 16, 5, 
12 ; viii. 44, 6 ; viii. 49,1 ; ix. 66,20 ; x. 1,6), appointed both by 
men and gods, who performs in a higher sense all the various 
sacrificial offices which the Indian ritual assigned to a number 
of different functionaries (i. 94, 6 ; ii. 1, 2 ; ii. 5, 2, 3 ; iv. 1, 
8 ; iv. 9, 3, 4 ; x. 2, 2 ; x. 91, lOj. He is a sage, the divinest 
among sages (asnro vijiaschlfam, iii. 3, 4), intimately acquainted 
with all the forms of worship, the wise director, the successful 
accomplisher, and the protector, of all ceremonies (i. 1, 4 ; * i. 
31, 1 ; iii. 3, 3 ; iii. 21, 3 ; iii. 27,2,7,8 ; x. 91, 3, 8 ; vi. 14, 2 ; 
vii. 4, 4), who enables men to serve the gods in a correct and 
acceptable manner, in cases where this would be beyond their 
ow’n unaided skill (x. 2, 3-5). He is the father, king, ruler, 
banner, or outward manifestation {I'etu)* end superintendent, 
of sacrifices add religious duties (iii. 3, 3, 4 ; iii, 10, 4 ; iii. 11, 

2 ; iv. 3, 1 ; vi. 2, 3 ; viii. 43, 24 ; x. 1, 5 ; x. 6, 3). Ho is 
also the religious leader or priest of the gods (x. 110, 11 ; x. 
150, 4). He is a swift {raghiqmira, x. 6, 4) messenger, moving 
between heaven and earth, appointed both by gods and by men 
to maintain their mutual ccmmunications, to announce to tho 
gods the hymns, and to convey to them the oblations, of their 
worshippers (i. 12, 1, 2, 4, 8 ; i. 27, 45 ; i. 36, 3,^4, 5 ; i. 44, 2, 

3, 5, 9, 12 ; i. 58, 1 ; i. 74, 4, 7 ; i. 188, 1 ; 6 ; ii. 9, 2 ; 

ii. 10, 6 ; iii. 5, 2, 11 ; iii. 6, 5 ; iii. 8, 6 ; iii. 9, 8 ; iii. H, 2 ; 

iii. 17, 4 ; iii. 21, 1, 5 ; iv. 1, 8 ; iv. 2, 3 ; iv. 7, 8 ; iv. 8, 2,^4 ; • 
v. 8, 6 ; V. 21, 3 ; vi. 15, 8-10 ; vii. 31, 4 ; vii. 16, 4 ; vii. 17, 

6 ; viii. 19, 21 ; viii. 23, 18, 19 ; viii, 39, 1, 9 ; viii. 44, 3 ; x. 

4, 2 ; X. 46, 10 ; x. 91, 11 ; x, 122, 7), Being acquainted with 
the innermost recesses of the sky (iv. 8, 2,^4), h6 is well fitted 
to summon the gods to the sacrifices ; ancTbe comes with them 
seated on the same car (iii. 4, 11 ; vii. 11, 1), or in advance of 
them (x. 70, 2). He brings Varu/ia to the ceremony, Indra 
from the sky, the Maruts from the air (x. 70, 11). Without him 
the gods experience no satisfaction (vii. 11, 1). He himself 

® His father begot him ( janitu tvajajona) to he tlie revelation and 
brilliant banner of all sacrhices. With the phrase, janiia tva com- 

pare tho expressions in x. 20, 9, also relating to Agni, and in iv. 17, 4, 
relating to Indra. 
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offers them worsliip •(vii. 11, 3 ; viii. 91, 16 ; x. 7, 6). He is 
the mouth and tonguf through which both gods and men taste 
the sacrifices (ii. 1, 13, 14). He is elsewhere asked te eat the 
offerings himself (iii. 21, 1 ff, ; iii. 28, 2 6), and invited to 
drink the soma-juico (i. 14, 10 ; i. 19, 0 ; i 21,1, 3). 

The 51st hymn of the tenth book contains a dialouge between 
Agni and the other gods, in which they give utterance to there 
desire that he would come forth from his concealment, and try 
to persuade him to appear and convey to them the customary 
oblations. After he has expressed some timid apprehension 
(t 7 V. 4, 6), he is induced (as it would seem) by the promise of 
long life and a share in the sacrifice to accede to their request. 
In the next following hymn (the o2nd) Agni proclaims himself 
the master of the ceremonies, declares himself ready to obey 
the commands of the gods, and asks how and by what path he 
can bring them the oblations. Agni is the lord, protector, and 
leader of the people, vispaii^ gopa^ visam pura eta (i. 12, 

2 ; i 26, 7 ; i. 31, 11 ; i. 96, 4 ; ii 1, 8; iii. 11, 5'; the king or 
monarch, or king of men (i. 59, 5 ; ii 1, 8 ; iii. 10, 1 ; v. 4, 1 ; 
vi 7, 1 ; vii, 8, 1 ; viii. 43, 24). He is also the lord of the 
house, grhapati, dwelling in every abode (i. 12, 6 ; i. 36, 5 ; 

60, 4 5 V. 8, 2 ; vii 15, 2 ; x. 91, 2). He is a father, mother, 
brother, son, kinsman, and friend (i 26,3 ; i. 31, 10. 14, 16; 
i. 75, 4 ; ii. 1, 9 ; vi. 1, 5 ; viii. 43, 16 ; viii. 64, 16 ; x. 7, 3) ; 
and some worshippers claim with him a hereditary friendshi}) 
(i. 71, 10) He drives away and destroys Rakshases or demons 
(iii. 15, 1 ; vii. 13, 1 ; vii. 15, 10 ; viii 23, 13 ; viii. 43, 26 ; 
X 87, 1 ; x. 187, 3). In hymns x 87, be is invoked to protect 
tne sacrifice (v. 9), and to consume the Rakshases and Yatud])a- 
nas by the most terrible manife.^tations of his fury (passim). 

Various, though not necessarily inconsistent, accounts are 
given in the hymns of the birth of Agni, Sometimes a divine 
origin is asdribedg to him, while at other times his production, 
or at least his manifestation, is ascribed to the use of the ordi- 
nary human appliances. Thus he is said to have been brought 
from the sky by Matari«van* (i 60, 1 j i. 93, 6 ; i.*143, 2 ; i 
148, 1 ; iii. 2. 13 ; iii. 5, 10 ; iii. 9, 5 ; vi. 8, 4), to have 

f enemted by Indra betw’een tw^o clouds (ii. 12, 3) ; to have 
een generated by the sky (x. 45, 8>, to be the son of heaven 
and earth (iii. 2, 2 j iii. 25, 1 ; x. 1, 2, 7 ; x. 2, 7 ; x. 140, 1), 

* See my article on Mann in vol. xx. of this Journal, p. 416, note. 
In one place (vii. 15, 4), he is called the falcon of the sky sgemtgaj. 
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whom he magnified on [or by] his birth •(iii. 3, 11). His pro- 
duction is also said to be due to the watei^ (x. 2, 7 ; x. 91, 6), 
and to Tvash^r (i. 95, 2 ; x. 2, 7). He is elfeewhere said to have 
been generated by the gods (vi. 7, 1 ; viii. 91, 17), as a light 
to the Arya (i. 59, 2), or placed by the gods among the tribes 
of Manu (i. 36, 10 ; ii. 4, 3 ; vi. 16, 1 ; viii. 73, 2). Yet al- 
though the son, he is also the father of the gods (i. 69, 1). In 
viii. 19, 33, his superiority to other fires is shewn by their being 
declared to be parts of him. 

In other passages, however, as in iii. 29, 1 fif., the process 
of friction, by which the god is daily generated bjr his wor- 
shippers, is described (compare i. 44, 7 ; i. 68, 2 ; lii. 23, 2-4 ; 

vii. 1, 1 ; viii. 49, 15). He is produced from two sticks* 4a 
an infant (v. 9, 3 ; viii. 23, 25) Strange to say, the child 
immediately begins, with unnatural voracity, to consume his 
parents, and is altogether beyond his mortal worshipper’s com- 
prehension (x. 79, 5). Like the wriggling brood of a serpent, 
however, he is sometimes difficult to catch (v. 9, 4). Wonderful 
is his growth, seeing that he is born of a mother who cannot 
suckle him (x. 115, 1) ; but he is nourished and increased by 
oblations of clarified butter (iii. 21, 1 ff. ; v. 11, 3 ; v. 14, 6 ; 

viii. 39, 3 ; viii. 43, 10, 22 ; viii. 44, 1 ; viii. 63, 2 ; x. 118, 4, 6,. 
He himself is made by the poet to say ‘^butter is my eye^^ (iii. 

26, 7). His epithets are various, and for the most part descrip- 
tive of his physical charateristics. He is ghrtannah, butter-fi^ 
(vii. 3, 1 ; X. 69, 2) ; ghrta-nimik, butter-formed (iu. 17, 1 ; iii. 

27, 5 ; X. 122, 2) ; ghrtu-kesa^ butter haired (viii.*49, 2) ; ghrton 
prshtha^ butter-backed (v. 4, 3 ; v. 37, 1 ; vii. 2, 4 ; x. 122, 4) ; 
ghrtapratika^ gleaming with butter (iii. 1,8 ; v. 11, 1 ; x. 21, y); 
ghrta-^yoniy issuing from butter (v. 8, 6) ; dhuma-ketu^ smoke- 
bannered (i, 27, 11 ; i. 44,3 ; i. 94, 10 ; v, 11, 3; viii. 43, 4 j 

® Hence, perhaps, it is that he is called dvi-m^ay bofti of two parents 
(i. 31, 2, 5) ; and dvi-janmay having a double birtlf (i. 60, 1 ; i. 149, 4, 6). 
He is, however, also called hhv/ri]anmay having many births (x. 5, 2). In 
R. V. i. 95, 2, he is said to be produced by the ten young women, Le, the 
ten fingers. See Roth, Illustrations of Nirukta, p. 120 ; Benfey’s Orient 
und Occident, ii. 510 ; and Roth's Lexicon, «.t?. Tvash^r. 

In regard to the persons or families by whom the sacrificial fire is 
supposed to have been first kindled, and the rites of Aryan worship intro- 
duced, viz., Manu, Angiras, Bhrgu, Atharvan, Dadhyaneh, etc., see ray 
paper on **Manu, the progenitor of the Aryan Indians,** in vol. xx. of this 
Journal, pp. 410-416. In viii. 23, 17, Kavya Usanas is said to have esta- 
blished Agni to perform invocationB on behalf of men. 
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riii. 44, 10; X. 4, 5; ^x. 12, 2); he sends np his smoke like a 
pillar to tne sky (i^, 6, 2 , vii. 2, 1 ; vii. S, 3 ; vii. 16, 3) ; his 
smoke is waving, his flame cannot be seized (viii, 23, 1) ; he is 
driven by the wind (i. 58, 4, 5 ; i. 65, 8). He is a destroyer of 
darkness (i. 140, 1), and sees through the gloom of the night 
(i. 94, 7). The world which had been swallowed up and enve- 
loped in darkness, and the heavens, are manifested at his apear- 
ance, and the gods, the sky, the earth, the waters, the plants 
rejoice in his friendship (x. 88, 2). He is chitra-bhanu, chitra^ 
eochih, of varied lustre or blaze (i. 27, 6; ii. 10, 2 ; v. 26, 2 ; vi. 
10, 3 ; vii. 9, 3 ; vii. 12, 1 ; viii 19, 2), vrdhva-sochis, upward- 
flaming (vi. 15, 2), sukra-sochih, bright-flaming (vii. 15, 10 ; 
viii. 23, 20), pavaka-sochis, with purifying flames (viii. 43, 31), 
Bukror^arna, mchi^varna, bright coloured (i. 140, 1 ; v. 2, 3), 
sochiah-keBa, with blazing hair (i. 45, 6 ; iii. 14, 1 ; iii. 17, 1 ; 

iii. 27, 4 ; V. 8, 2), hari-kesa, with tawny hair (iii. 2, 13), golden- 
formed (iv, 3, 1 ; x. 20, 9 ; hiranya-^pam janita jajana^), and 
hiri-Bmasru, with golden beard (v. 7, 7). He carries sharp 
weapons (iv, 4, 4 5 iv. 5, 3), he has sharp teeth (i. 79, 6 ; i. 143,5; 

iv. 5, 4 ; iv. 15, 5 ; viii. 19, 22), burning teeth (i. 58, 4 ; viii. 
23, 4), brilliant teeth (v. 7, 7), golden teeth (v. 2, 3), iron grin- 
ders (x, 87, 2), and sharp and consuming jaws (viii. 49, 13 5 
X. 79, 1). According to one passage, he is footless, and headless 
(iv. 1, 12) ; and yet he is elsewhere said to have a burning 
head (vii. 3, 1), three heads and seven rays (i. 146, 1 ; ii. 
5, 2), to be^ four-eyed (i. 31, 13), thousand ey^ (i. 79, 12), 
and thonsa^d^horned (v. 1, 8).* He is krshnadhvan, krshna^ 
vq^ttani, krshna-pavi, i.e, his path and his wheels are marked 
by blackness (ii. 4, 6 ; vi. 10, 4; vii. 8, 1 ; vii. 23, 19 ; he 
envelopes the woods, consumes and blackens them with his 
tongue (vi. 60, 10 ; x. 79, 2) ; he is all-devouring (viii. 44, 26); 
driven by the wind, he invades the forests, and shears the 
hairs of the ^eartli (i. 65, 4), like a barber shaving a beard 
(x. 142, 4). He causes terror, like an army let loose (i. 66, 8 ; 
i. 143, 5). His flames roar like the waves of the sea (i. 44, 12 ; 
compare i, 58, 4), He sounds like thunder (vii. 3, 6 ; x, 45, 4), 
and roars like the wind (viii, 91, 5), like the Maruts (i. 143, 5), 

• In one place (viii. 19, 32) Agni is called 9aha>sra-muahka^ which the 
commentator explains by hahu-tejaska^ having many flames. The same 
epithet is, in R. V. vi. 46, 3, applied to Indra, wliere Sayana makes it 
equivalent to Bahaara-Bepha^ mille membra genitalia habens ; and quotes, 
in proof of this sense, a passage from the Kaushltaki Brahmana. 
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like a lion (iii. 2 , 11 ), and like a bull, and the birds are terrified 
at his ravages (i. 94, 4, 5). He has a huadred manifestations 
{satatma)^ and shines like the sun (i. 149^, 4 ; vii. 3, 6 ). He is 
compared to the lightning (i. 143, 5 ; x. 91, 5), and is borne on 
a chariot of lightning (iii. 14, 1 ). His car is luminous* (i. 140, 
1 ; i. 141, 12 ; iii. 3, 5 ; compare v. 1 , 11), variegated (x. 1, 5), 
golden (iv. 1, 8 j, beautiful (iii. 3, 9 j iv. 2 , 4). This car is 
drawn by swift, beautiful, ruddy, tawny, or omniform horses 
(i. 14, 6 , 12 ; i. 45, 2 ; i, 94, 10 ; i. 141, 12 ; ii. 4, 2 ; ii. 8 , 1 ; 

ii. 10' 2 ; iv. 1, 8 ; iv. 2, 2, 4 ; iv. 6 , 9 ; vi. 16, 43 ; vii. 16, 2 ; 

viii. 43, 16 ; X. 7, 4^ x. 70, 2 f.), which he yokes in order to 

summon the gods (i. 14, 12 ; iii. 6 , fi, 9 ; viii. 64, 1). 

In some parts of the Rig Veda Agni is regarded as having 
a triple existence, as the sun in heaven, as lightning in the 
atmosphere, and as ordinary fire on the earth or in the waters. f 
Thus ho is called trisadhasihah, dwelling in the three spheres 
(v. 4, 8 , comp, X 56, 1), arkas tridhatuh, a triple light (iii. 36, 7), 
and tripastijah, having three abodes (viii. 89, 8 ). He is said 
to occupy the three luminaries and all the worlds (i, 149, 4), 
to have three births, one in the seat {samudre), one in the 
heaven (divi)^ and one in the waters or atmosphere (apsu, i. 95, 

3) . In another place (viii. 43, 28) ho is only spoken of as born 
in the sky and in the waters or atmosphere {divija asi apsuja)^ 
and similarly in ii. 9, 3 (compare viii. 39, 8 ), he is said to have 
an upper and a lower sphere. In x, 91, 6 , it is said that the 
waters, the mothers, generated Agni (compare iii 1,85 iii. 9, 

4) . In X. 88, 10, we are told that ^^the gode^through their 
power created with a hymn Agni who fills the worlds 5 they 
formed him to have a tnreefold|| existence’^ (comp, x. 45, 1, S). 
In one of the preceding verses (x. 88 , 6 ) it is said that ^^Agni 
is at night the head of the earth ; and from him springs the 

sun rising in the morning,” i as Yaska says, the sun is iden- 

‘ * 

* Charulra-ratha and jyotiratha. The latter e|pithet is also applied to 
all the gods (x. 63, 4). 

t Compare Nirukta vii. 5, and xii. 19, with the comment of Durga on 
the latter passage, quoted in ‘‘Sanskrit Texts,” vol, iv. pp. 55-57. 

^ In E. V. viii. 91, 4 (=Sama Veda i. 18), Agni is called samudra-vasas^ 
*^clothed withj or enveloped by, the ocean 

II This tnple existence is according to /Sakapuni, as quoted by Yaska 
(Nh\ vii. 28), that which A^i has on earth, in the atmosphere, and in 
heaven. The gods are said in tJie same hymn (x. 88, 7) to have thrown 
into Agni an oblation accompanied by a hymn, and in 9, this oblation is 
said to have consisted of all creatures or all worlds (Jbhuvamni visva). 
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tical with him. In d following verse (x. 88 ^ 11 ) the gods are 
declared to have placed Agni in the sky as Surya, Aditeya, the 
Sun, the offspring of Aditi. In x* 80, 4, Agni is said to have 
many abodes, 

Tne highest divine functions are ascribed to Agni. He is 
called the divine king, and declared te be strong as Indra (vii. 
6 , 1 ). Although (as we have seen above) he is described in 
some passages as the offspring of heaven and earth, he is said 
in other places to have stretched them out (iii. 6 , 5) ; to have 
spread out the two worlds like two skins (vi. 8 , 3) 5 to have 
produced them (i. 96, 4 j vii. 5, 6 ) 5 to have propped up the 
sky (i, 67, 3; iii. 5, 10 ; vi. 8 , 3) j to have measured out the 
mundane regions and the luminaries of heaven (vi. 7, 7 j vi. 8 , 
2) ; to have begotten Mitra (x. 8 , 4), and caused the sun, the 
imperishable orb, to ascend the sky (x. 156, 4) ; to have made 
all that flies, or walks, or stands, or moves (x* 88 , 4).* He is 
the head {murddha) and summit of the sky, the centre (nahhi) 
of the earth (i. 59, 5 comp, verse 1 ; vi. 7, 1 j viii. 44, 16 ; x. 

88 , 5). His greatness exceeds that of heaven and all the worlds 
(i. 59, 5 5 iii. 3, 10 ; iii* 2 , 7 ; iii, 6 , 2).t He has achieved 
famous exploits of old (vii* 6 , 2). Men tremble at his mighty 
deeds, and his ordinances cannot be resisted (ii. 8 , 3 s ii* 9, 1 : 
vi. 7, 5 ; viii. 44, 25 j viii* 92, 3). Earth and heaven obey his 
command (vii* 5, 4). He gained wealth for the gods in battle 
(i. 59, 5) ; and delivered themj from calamity (vii. 13, 2 ). He 
is the conqueior of thousands (i. 188, 1 ). All the gods fear 
and do homage to him when he abides in darkness (vi. 9, 7), 
H^^is celebrated and worshipped by Varuwa, Mitra, the Maruts, 
and all the 3339 gods (iii. 9, 9 j iii, 14, 4 5 x. 99, 9). It is 
through him that Varuna, Mitra, and Aryaman (i. 141, 9) 
triumph. He sees all worlds (x. 187, 4). He knews the recess- 
es of heaven (iv. 8 , 2 , 4), the races of gods and men (i. 70, 2, 
6 j iii. 4 , 11 j Vi. 1 |, 13), the secrets of mortals (viii* 39, 6 ), 


• This half verse is quoted in Nirukt^ v. 3. l>urga, the commentator 
on the Ninikta, explains the words by saying that Agni subiecta all thinge 
to himself at the time of the mundane dissolution. 

f Epithets of this description may have been originally applied to some 
other god to whom they were more suitable than to Agni, and subsequently 
transferred to him by his worshippers in emulation of the praises lavished 
on other deities. 

X Unless we are to take deoan here in the sense of priests. 
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and all things (i. 188, !)• He is asuraj the diviM (iv. 2, 5 j v# 
12, 1 ; V. 15, 1 5 V. 27, 1 ; vii. 2, 3 y vii. 6,«1 ; x. 'll, 6). 

The votaries of Agni prosper (vi, 2, 4, 5 ; vi. 5, 5 ♦ vi. 10, 3 j 

vi. 13, 4 ; vi. 15, 11 ; vii. 11, 2 ; viii. 19, 5, 6^ viii. 73, 9)* 
He is the friend of the man who entertains him as a guest (iv. 
4, 10), and bestows protection and wealth upon the worshipper 
who sweats to bring him fuel, or wearies his head to serve him. 
He watches with a thousand eyes over the man who brings him 
food and oblations (x 79, 5). He bestows children (v. 25, 5), 
wealth (i. 1, 3 ; i. 31, 10, 12 5 i. 36, 4), and victory (i. 27, 7, 8). 
No mortal enemy can by any craft lord it over the man who 
sacrifies to him (viii. 23, 15). He also confers, and is the 
guardian and lord of, immortality (i. 31, 7 • vi. 7, 4 ; vi, 7, 7 ; 

vii. 4, 6), He was made by the gods the centre of immortality 
{amrtasya nahhili^ iii. 17, 4). In a funeral hymn (x. 16, 4) Agni 
is supplicated to carry the unborn part of the deceased to the 
world of the righteous. He carries men accross calamities 
or preserves them from them (iii. 20, 4 ; v. 4, 9 ; vii 12, 2). 
All treasures are congregated in him (x. 6, 6). All blessings 
proceed from him, as branches from a tree (vi. 13, 1). He is 
master of all the treasures in the earth, the atmosphere and the 
sky (vii. 6, 7 ; x. 93, 3). He is in consequence continually 
supplicated for various boons ( iv. 2, 4 ff. ; i. 18, 9 ; i. 36, 
14-16 ; i. 58, 8, 9 ; ii. 7, 2, 3 ; vi, 1, 12 f.), to be an iron wall 
with a hundred ramparts to protect his worshippers (vi. 48, 8 ; 
vii. 3, 7 ; vii. 15, 14) ; to consume their enemies^,(iv. 4, 3 ff.) ; 
and to forgive sin (iv. 12, 4 ; vi. 93, 7), to aj;?^ert Varuna^s 
wrath (iv. 1, 4, 5), and to release frem (his?) bonds (v. 2, 7). 

In one place (viii. 44, 23), the worshipper naively says ^to 
Agni : ^‘If 1 were thou, and thou wert I, thy aspirations should 
be fulfilled and again, viii. 19, 25 f. : “If, Agni, thou wert 

a mortal, and I am immortal, I would not abandon thee 

to wrong or to penury. My worshipper sjiould^ not be poor, 
nor distressed, nor miserable." (Compare ^ the similar appeal 
to Indra’s generosity 'in fvii. 32, 18, 19.) 

In another place (x. 79, 6) the worshipper asks “why hast 
thou among (all) the gods forsaken and injured us ? I ask thee 
in my ignorance.” 

Agni is occasionally identified with other gods and different 

f oddesses, Indra, Vishnu, Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman, An^a, 
yashir, Rudra, Pushan, Savitr, Bhaga, Aditi, Hotra, Bharati, 
IZa, Sarasvati (ii. 1, 3-7, and 11 ; iii. 6, 4 5 v. 3^ 1 j vii. 32, 3 ; 
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X. 8, 5).’’^ All gods are comprehended in him (v. 3, 1) ; he 
surrounds them as n circumference of a wheel does the spokes 
(i. 141, 9 ; V. 13, 6). • Varuna is in one place (iv. 1, 2) spoken 
of as. his brother. 

Agni is associated with Indra in different hymns, as i. 108 
and 109 j iii. 12, 1 ff. ; vi. 59 and 60 ; vii. 93 and 94 j viii, 38 
and 40. The two gods are said to be twin brothers, having the 
same father, and haying their mothers here and theref (vi. 59, 
2), to be both thunderers, slayers of Vrttra, and shakers of 
cities (iii. 12, 4, 6 ; vi. 59, 3 ; vi, 60, 3 ; vii. 93, 1,4, viii. 38, 
2). They are also invited together to come and drink soma 
(vii. 93, 6 ; viii, 38, 4, 7-9), and are together invoked for help 
(vii, 94, 7), Agni is elsewhere said to exercise alone the 
function usually assigned to Indra, and to slay Vrttra and 
destroy cities (i. 59, 6 ; i. 78, 4 ; iii. 20, 4 ; vi. 16, 14, 39, 48 ; 
vii. 5, 3 ; vii. 6, 2). He is also described as driving away the 
0asyus from the house, thus creating a large light for the Arya 
(vii. S', 6),t as the promoter of the Arya (viii. 92, 1), and as the 
vanquisher of the irreligious Panis (vii. 6, 3), — though it is 
Indra who is most frequently represented in the hymns as the 
patron and helper of the sacred race, and the destroyer of their 
enemies. On the other hand, in viii. 38, 1, where the two gods 
are called two priests (rtvija)^ Indra is made to share in the 
character peculiar to Agni. In hymn i. 93, Agni and Soma 
are celebrated in company. 

• XI. Tvashtr. 

• 

Tvashtr, as represented* in the Big Veda, is the Indian 
Vulcan, the artist par excellence (compare Nirukta, viii. 13), 
the divine artizan, the most skilful of workmen, who is versed 
in all magical devices (x. 53, 9). He forges the thunderbolts 
of Indrall (i. 32, 2 ^ i. 52, 7 j i, 61, 6 $ i. 85, 9 j v. 31, 4 ; vi. 

' ® Another verse \Aere Agni is identified with other gods is of a more 
pantheistic character, viz., i. 164, 46, “They call him Indra, Mitra, Vanma, 
Agni ; then there is that celestial well-winged bird. Sages name variously 
that which is but one ; they call it Agni, Yama, Matari«van.’^ 

The sense of the word ihehamatara is not clear. Saya?ia says it means 
that their mother Aditi is here and there, i.e, everywhere. Roth, 8.i\ under- 
stsnds it to mean that the mother of the one is here, of the other there, 
in difEerent places. 

J In i. 69, 2, the gods are said to have produced him as a light to the 
Arya. 

II In i. 121, 3, Indra (?) is said to fashion his own thunderbolts. 
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17, 10 ; X. 48, 3), which are described as formed of cold (i. 85, 
9), or of iron (x. 48, 3), with a thousand joints and a hundred 
edges (i. 85, 9 ; ri. 17, 10). He is styled ^upani mgahhaatiy the 
skuful-handed (iii. 54, 12 5 vi. 49, 9), svapas, sukrt, the skilful 
worker (i. 85, 9), visvarupa* the creator of all forms (i. 13^ 10 ; 
iii. 55, 19 j X. 10, 5), and savitr, the vivifier (iii. 55, 19 ;t x. 10, 
5). He is the bestower of generative power and of offspring 
(i. 142, 10 ; iii. 4, 9 ; vii. 2, 9 ; vii. 34, 20 ; compare Vajasaneyi 
Sanhita, xxi. 20 ; xxii. 20 ; xxvii).t He forms husband and 
wife for each other even from the womb (x. 10, 5 ; A.V. vi. 78, 
3), He transforms the seminal germ in the womb, and is the 
shaper of all forms human and animal (B.V. i. 188,9 ^ viii. 91, 8 ; 
X. 184, 1 ; A.V. ii. 26, 1 ; v. 26, 8 ; ix. 4, 6 ; Vajasaneyi San- 
hita, xxxi. 17 ; Taittirya Sanhita, i. 4, 2, 1 ; /Satapatha Brah- 
mana, ii. 2, 3, 4j iii. 7, 3, 11 ; xiii. 1, 8, 7). He has produced 
and nourishes a great variety of creatures ; all words are his, 
and are known to him, for he has created them, and has given 
to the heaven and the earth their forms (iii. 55, 19 ; iv. 42, 3 ; 
X. 110, 9 ; Vaj. Sanh. xxix. 9). He bestows long life (x. 18, 6 ; 
A.V. vi. 78, 3). Ho puts speed into the feet of a horse (V.8. 
ix. 9). He created Brhaspati (ii. 23, 17), and is said, along 
with other deities. Heaven and Earth, the Waters, etc., to have 
produced Agni (i. 95, 2 ; x, 2, 7 ; x. 46, 9). (And yet, in com- 
mon with other gods, he is said, in x. 125, 2, to be sustained by 
the goddess Vach). He is master of the universe {bhuvanasya 
sakshanih, ii. 31, 4;, a first-born protector and leader (i. 13, 10 ; 
ix. 5, 9). He is called vihhuy the pervading, ay& knows the 
paths of the gods (x. 70, 9). He js supplicated to nourish the 
worshipper, and protect his sacrifice. He is dravinodas, fhe 
giver of wealth (x. 70, 9 ; x. 92, 11) ; and is asked, like the 
other gods, to bestow riches and protection (vii. 34, 22). 

Tvasb^r is in several passages connected with the iZbhus, 
who like him, are celebrated as skilful grorkmen (see Roth’s 
Lexicon, «.v.), who fashioned Indra’s charicjts and horses, etc. 
etc. (i. Ill, 1 ; i. 161, 3), and are spoken of by Sayana (on i, 
20, 6) as Tvash^r’s pupils. These i2bhus are said to have made 


® In iii. 38, 4, Indra also is called vim^arupa. 

Quoted in Ninikta, x. 34. See Roth’s Illustrations of Nirukta, p. 144. 
4 ; In A. V. vi. 81, 3, Tvash/r is said to have bound the amulet which 
Aditi wore when she was desirous of offspring, on the arm of a female in 
order that she might bear a son. ^ 
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into four a single new/Sacrificial cup which Tvash^r had formed 
(i. 20, 6 ; i. 110, 3).f This exhibition of skill is said to have 
been performed by cotaimand of the gods, and in consequence 
of a promise that its accomplishment should be rewarded by 
their exaltation to divine honours (i. 161, 1-5). Tva8h^/• is in 
this passage represented as resenting this alteration of his own 
work as a slight to himself, and as having in consequence 
sought to slay his rivals. In another place (iv. 33, 5, 6;, on 
the contrary, he is said to have applauded their design, and 
admired the brilliant results of their skill. 

In ii. 1, 5, Agni is identified with Tvash^r, as he is also, 
however, with many other gods in other verses of the same 
hymn. In i. 95, 5, Agni appears to be designated by the word 
Tvash^r. In vi. 47, 19, where Tvash^r is spoken of as yoking 
his horses and shining resplendently, the commentator supposes 
that Indra is referred to.* 

In X. 17, 1 f. Tvash^r is said to have given his daughter 
Saranyu in marriage to Viva^vat : ^‘Tvash^r makes a wedding 
for his daughter. (Hearing) this the whole world assembles. 
The mother of Yama, the wedded wife of the great Vivaavat, 
disappeared. 2. They concealed the immortal (bride) from mortals. 
Making (another) of like appearance {savarnam), they gave her 
to Viva^vat. Sarawyu bore the two Alvins, and when she had 
done so, she deserted the two twins,” These two verses are 
quoted in the Nirukta, xii. 10 f., where the following illustra- 
tive story is told : ^‘Sarawyu, the daughter of Tvash^r, bore 
twins to Vi^g,5vat the sun. She then substituted for herself 
another female of similar appearance (savarnam)^ and fled in 
th5 form of a mare. Viva.9vat in like manner assumed the 
shape of a horse, and followed her. From their intercourse 
sprang the two A«vins, while Manu was the offspring of Savarna 
(or the female of like appearance).” ‘ * See Ho th's interpreta- 
tion of R. V. 17^1 ff. and remarks thereon, in the Journal 
of the German Oiental Society, iv. 424 f. ; and the same 
writer's translation, in his Illustrations of the Nirukta, p, 161, 
of a passage of the Brhaddevata, given by Sayana on R. V. 
vii. 72, 2, relating the same story about Viva^vat and Sarawyu 
which is given in the Nirukta). 

® On the obscure passage, i. 84, 15, where the name of Tvash^r is men- 
tioned Wilson’s translation and note, Roth’s explanation in his Illustrations 
of the Nirukta, p. 49, Benfey’s remarks in his “Orient und Occident,” 
ii. 245 f., may be consulted. 
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In R.V. viii. 26, 21 f. Vayu also is sppken of as Tvash^/s 
aon-in-Iaw. Whether Vayu’s wife was different from Saranyu, 
or whether there is a discrepancy between this story and the 
one just referred to about Viva^vat, does not appear. 

Tvashtr is represented as having for his most frequent 
attendants the wives of the gods (i. 22, 9 ; ii. 31, 4 j ii. 36, 3 ; 
vi. 50, 13 ; vii. 35, 6 ; x. 64, 10 ; x, 66, 3). 

In X. 49, 10, he is spoken of as if he were a deity of some 
importance, though inferior to Indra, since the latter is said 
to perform what even the gods and Tvash//* could not do. 

Indra is occasienally represented as in a state of hostility 
with Tvash^r and his son.* Thus in iii. 48, 4, it is said that 
Indra overcame him, and carried of his soma-juice, which he 
drank from the cups ; and in iv. 18, 3, that the same god drank 
off the soma in his house. In explanation of these allusions, the 
commentator (who in his note on iii. 48, 4, calls Tvash^^ an 
Asura) refers to the Taittiriya Sanhita, ii. 4, 12, 1, where it is 
related that Tvash^r, whose son had been slain by Indra, began 
to perform a soma-sacrifice in the absence of the latter, and 
refused, on the ground of his homicide, to allow him to assist 
at the ceremony ; when Indra interrupted the celebration, and 
drank off the soma by force (compare /Satapatha Bruhina^ia, i. 6, 
3, 6 ff. ; V. 5, 4, 7 ff. ; xii. 7, 1, 1 ; xii. 8, 3, I ff ). 

The son of Tvash^r is mentioned in the several passages of 
the Rig Veda. Thus in x. 8, 8, it is said : ^‘This Trita Aptya, 
knowing his paternal weapons, and impelled by Indra, fought 
against the three-headed and seven rayed (monster), and slay- 
ing him, he carried off the cow% even of the son of Tvash^r. 
9. Indra, the lord of the good, pierced this arrogant being, \vlio 
boasted of his great force ; seizing the cows, he struck off the 
three heads even of Vi^varupa the son of Tvash^r (or of the 
omniform son of Tvash^r).'' (Compare ii. 11, 19 ; x. 76, 3). 
A loud-shouting monster with three beads ^pd sm, eyes, perhaps 
identical with the son of Tvash^r, is also mtotioned in x. 99, 6, 
as having been overcome by Indra or Trita. 

Vi^varupa is frequently mentioned in the later works. 

According to the Taittiriya Sanhita, ii, 5, 1, 1 ff., he was the 
priest (pwrotoa) of the gods, while he was sister’s son (no 

* In i. 80, 4, it is said that even Tvash^r trembles at Indra’s wrath when 
lie thunders. But this trait is merely introduced to indicate the terrific 
grandeur of Indra’s manifestations. In Vaj. Sanh. xx. 44,.Tvash<r is said 
to have imparted vigour to Indra. 
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farther genealogy is /given) of the Asuras. He had three 
heads, called respectively the soma-drinker, the wine-drinker, 
and the food-eater. • He declared in public that the sacrifices 
should be shared by the gods only, while he privately recom- 
mended that they should be offered to the Asuras, For, as 
the author of the Brahraana remarks, it is customary for 
people in pubic to promise every one a share, whereas it is 
only those to whom the promise is privately made who obtain 
its fulfilment, Indra was alarmed lest his dominion should by 
this procedure of Vi^varupa be overturned, and he accordingly 
smote off* his heads with a thunderbolt. The three heads were 
turned into birds, the one called Soma-drinker, became a 
Kapinjala (or Francoline partridge), the Wine-drinker a Kala- 
vinka (or sparrow), and the Food-eater a Tittiri (or partridge), 
etc. 

Compare the 5atapatha Brahmawa, i. 6, 3, 1 ff*. > v. 5, 4, 2 ff*. ; 
and the Mahabharata, Udyoga Parva, 228 ff*. 

In the Markawc^eya Pura/ia, section 77, Tvash^r is identified 
with Visvakarman and Prajapati. Compare verses 1, 10, 15, 
16, 34, 36, 38, and 41. Weber (Omina und Portenta, p. 391 f.) 
refers to a passage of the Adbhutadhyaya of the Kau^ika Sutras, 
where Tvash^r is identified with Savior and Prajapati. 

XII. Soma. 

Soma is the god who represents and animates the juice of 
the soma plaq^, an intoxicating draught which plays an im- 
portant part in* the sacrifices of the Vedic age. He is, or rather 
wa^, the Indian Bacchus. Jtot only are the whole of the hymns 
in the ninth book of the Rig Veda, one hundred and fourteen iu 
number, besides a few in other places, dedicated to his honour, 
but constant references to the juice of the soma occur in a largo 
proportion of the other hymns. It is clear therefore, as re- 
marked by Prftfessc^* Whitney (Journ. of the Amer. Orient. 
Society, iii. 292), that his worship must at one time have attain- 
ed a remarkable popularity. This circumstance is thus explained 
by the writer to whom I have referred : “The simple-minded 
Arian people, whose whole religion was a worship of the 
wonderful powers and phenomena of nature, had no sooner 
perceived that this liquid had power to elevate the spirits, and 
produce a temporary frenzy, under the influence of which 
the individual was prompted to, and capable of, deeds beyond 
his natural powers, than they found in it something divine ; it 
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was, to their apprehension, a god, endowing those into whom it 
entered with godlike powers ; the plant which afforded it became 
to them the king of plants ; the process of preparing it was a 
holy sacrifice ; the instruments used therefor were sacred. The 
high antiquity of this cultus is attested by the references to it 
found occurring in the Persian Avesta ;* it seems, however, to 
have received a new impulse on Indian territory.^’ 

Dr. Haug, in his work on the Aitareya Brahmana (Introd, 
p. 60), thus writes of the soma srcrifice : ^^Being thus,” 
through the oblation of an animal) ^^received among the gods, 
the sacrificer is deemed worthy to enjoy the divine beverage, 
the soma, and participate in the heavenly king, who is Soma. 
The drinking of the soma-juice makes him a new man ; though 
a new celestial body had been prepared for him at the Pravargya 
ceremony, the enjoyment of the soma beverage transforms him 
again ; for the nectar of the gods flows for the first time in his 
veins, purifying and sanctifying him.^’ 

With the decline of the Vedic worship, however, and the 
introduction of new deities and new ceremonies, the popularity 
of Soma gradually decreased, and has long since passed away ; 
and his name is now familiar to those fqw Brahmans only who 
still maintain in a few places the early Vedic observances. 

The hymns addressed to Soma were intended to be sung 
while the juice of the plant from which he takes his name 
(the asclepias acida or sarcostemma viminale) was being pressed 
out and purified, t They describe enthusiastically the following 
forth and filtration of the divine juiee, and t^le efiects pro- 
duced on the worshippers, and supposed to be produced on 
the gods, by partaking of the beverage. Thus the first verse 
of the first hymn of the ninth book runs thus : ^^0 soma, poured 
out for Indra to drink, flow on purely in a most sweet and 
exhilarating current.” In vi. 47, 1, 2, the juice is described 
as sweet, honied, sharp, well-flavoured, r Whx3n quaffed, it 
stimulates the voice, and calls forth ardeilt conceptions (ibid. 

• See Dr. Windischmann’s Ess^ on the Soina-worship of the Arians, 
or the translated extracts from it in Sanskrit Texts, vol. ii. p. 469 ff. ; and 
the extract there given, p. 474, from Plutarch de Isid. et Osir. 46, in which 
the 8omay or as it is in Zend, haomay appears to be referred to under the 
appellation omomu See also on the fact of the soma rite of the Indiana 
bemg originally identical with the haoma ceremony of the Zoroaatriana, 
Haug's Aitareya Brahmana, Introd., p. 62. 

t See the process as described hy Windischmann, after Dr. Stevenson, 
in Sanskiit Texts, ii. 470. 
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^. 3). In a verse (^^i. 48, 8) already quoted above, in the 
account of Indra, fhe worshippers exclaim : have drunk 

the soma, we have behome immortal, we have entered into light, 
we have known the gods. What can an enemy now do to us, 
or what can the malice of any mortal effect, 0 thou immortal 
god No one can withstand Indra in battle when he has 
drunk this libation and become exhilarated by it (vi. 47, 1, 2). 

The plant is said to have been brought to the earth by a 
falcon (iii. 43, 7 ; iv. 26, 4, 5, 7 ; iv. 27, 3, 4) from a moun- 
tain (i. 93, 6) where it had been planted by Varuna (v. 85, 2), 
or from the uppermost sky (iv. 26, 6). In another place (ix. 
113,3) it is declared to have been brought by the daughter 
of the Sun from the place whore it had been nourished by 
Parjanya, the rain-god ; when the Gandharvas took it, and 
infused into it sap. 

In other passages a Gandharva is connected with the soma 
plant, the sphere {pada) of which he is said to protect, and 
all the forms of which he is said to manifest (ix. 83, 4 ; ix. 
85, 12)/ In the /Satapatha Brahmana (iii. 2, 4, 1, ff.) it is 
related that the soma existed formerly in the sky. The gods 
desired to get it, that they might employ it in sacrifice. The 
Gayatri flew to bring it for them. While she was carrying 
it off, the Gandharva Vibhavasu robbed her of it. The gods 
became aware of this, and knowing the partiality of the Gan- 
dharvas for fejnales (comp iii. 9, 3, 20), they sent Vach, the 
goddess of sj)eech, to induce them to give it up, which she suc- 
ceeded in doing. And in xi, 7, 2, 8, it is said : ^‘The soma 
existed in the sky. The «Gayatri became a bird, and brought 
it.^’ See also the ySatapatha Brahinawa, iii. 6, 2, 2-18, towrads 
the close of which passage, as well as in iii. 9, 3, 18, the 
Gandharvas are spoken of as the guardians of the soma. 

The juice of this plant is said to be an immortalf draught, 
to be medicine^for ^ick man (viii. 61, 17). All the gods drink 
of it (ix. 109, 15)7 The god also, who is its personification, 
is said to clothe whatever is naked, and to heal whatever is 
sick ; through him the blind sees, and the lame walks abroad 
<viii. 68, 2 ; x. 25, 11). He is the guardian of men’s bodies, 
and occupies their every member (viii. 48, 9). 

^ See Roth’s Lexicon under the word Gandharva, 

f Tliis means, according to Sayawa, that it has no deadly efiects, like 
other intoxicating dniiks. 
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A gr^t variety of divine attribute and operatmns 
ascribed to Soma. As Prof. Whitney observes, he is ^^addressed 
as a god in the highest strains of adulation and veneration ; all 
powers belong to him ; all blessings are besought of him, as hia 
to bestow ” He is said to be amra, divine (ix. 73, 1 ; ix. 74,7), 
and the soul of sacrifice (ix. 2, 10 ; ix. 6, 8j, He is immortal 
(i. 43, 9), and confers immortality on gods and mea^(i. 9 1,1, 6, 18 ; 

viii, 48, 3 ; ix. 106, 8 5 lx. 108, 3 ; ix. 109, 2, 3). In a passage 
(ix. 113, 7 jf.) where the joys of paradise are more distinctly 
anticipated and more fervently implored than in most other 
parts of the Rig Veda, Soma is addressed as the god from whom 
the gift of future felicity is expected. Thus it is there said : 
“7, Place me, 0 purified god, in that everlasting and imperish- 
able world where there is eternal light and glory. O Indu 
(soma), flow for Indra. 8. Make me immortal in the world 
where king Vaiva^vata (Yama, the son of Viva^vat,) lives, 
where is the innermost sphere of the sky, where those great 
waters flow.” 

Soma exhilarates Varuwa, Mitra, Indra, Vishnu, the Maruts, 
the other gods, Vayu, Heaven and Earth (ix. 90, 5 ; ix. 97, 
42), By him the Adityas are strong, and the earth vast (x. 
85, 2). He is the friend, helper, and soul of Indra tiv, 28, 
1 ff ; ix. 85, 3 ; x. 25, 9), whose vigour ho stimulates (ix, 
76, 2), and whom he succours in his conflicts with Vrttra 
(ix 61, 22), He rides in the same chariot with Indra 
(ix. 87, 9 ; ix. 103, 5). Ho has, however, horses of his own, 
and a team like Vayu (ix. 88, 3) He ascends his filter in place 
of a oar, and is armed with a thousand-pointed shaft (ix. 83, 5 ; 

ix. 86, 40). His weapons which, like a hero, he grasps Mn 
his hand (ix, 76, 2), are sharp and terrible (ix. 61, 30), and 
his bow swift^darting (ix. 90, 3). He is the slayer of Vrttra 
(i. 91, 5 ; ix. 24, 6 ; ix. 25, 3 ; ix. 28, 3 ; x. 25, 9), and, like 
Indra, the destroyer of foes, and overtlproweF of cities (ix. 
88, 4). In ix. 5, 9, he appears to receive theHjpithet of prajdpatiy 
or lord of creatures. He is the creator and father of the gods 
(ix. 42, 4 ; ix. 86, 10 ; ix, 87, 2 ; ix. 109, 4), the generator of 
prayers, of the sky, of the earth, of Agni, of Surya, of Indra, 
and of Vishnu (ix. 96, 5). He destroys the darkness (ix. 66, 
24 ; i. 91, .22), lights up the gloomy nights (vi. 39, 3), and has 
created the sun, the great luminary common to all mankind (ix. 
61, 16 ; ix. 97, 41 ; ix. 107, 7 ; ix. 110, 3). He stretched out 
the atmosphere (i. 91, 22), the heavens and the earth (viii. 48," 
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13). He is the upholder of the skj and the snstainer of the .earth 
(vi. 47, 5 ; ix. 87, 2$ ix. 89, 6 ; ix. 109, 6).* He is the king 
of gods and men (ix. *97, 24), elevated over all worlds like the 
divine sun (ix. 54, 3). All creatures are in his hand (ix. 89, 6X 
His laws are like those of king Varuaa (i. 91, 3 ; ix. 88, 3) ; 
and he is prayed to forgive their infraction, and to be gracious 
as a father to a son (viii. 48, 9 ; x. 25, 3). He is thousand* 
eyedt (ix. 60, 1, 2), and beholds all worlds, and destroys the 
irreligious (ix. 73, 8 ; x 25, 6). He is the most vigorous of 
the fierce, the most heroic of heroes ; as a warrior he is always 
victorious (ix. 66, 16, 17). He acquires by conquest cows, 
chariots, gold, heaven, water, a thousand things (ix. 78, 4), and 
all things (viii. 68, 1). He is msvavedasy the possessor of all 
wealth (i. 91, 2/. He is wise (viii. 68, 1), strong, energetic, the 
author of fertility (i. 91, 2), an unconquerable protector from 
enemies (i. 91, 21 ; x. 25, 7), and an upholder of life (x. 25, 4, 
6). The friend of a god like him cannot perish (i. 91, 8). 

Soma is associated with Agni as an object of adoration in 
i. 93, 1 ft'. In verse 5 of that hymn those two gods are said to 
have placed the luminaries in the sky. In the same way Soma 
and Pushan are conjoined in ii. 40,1 ff, where various attributes 
and functions of a magnificent character are ascribed to them. 
Thus in verse 1 they are said to be the generators of wealth j 
and of heaven and earth, to have been born the guardians of the 
whole universe, and to have been made by the gods the centre 
of immortality. The one has made his abode in the sky, and 
the other on the earth, and in the atmosphere (v. 4). The one 
has produced all the worlds, and the other moves onward be- 
boWing all things (v. 5). In vi. 72, and vii. 104, Soma and 
Indra are celebrated in company. In the first of these hyniiia 
they are said to dispel darkness, to destroy revilers, to bring 
the sun and the light, to prop up the sky with supports^ and to 
have spread org; mother earth. In vii. 104, their vengeance is 
invoked against Ballshases, Yatudhanas, and other enemies. 

Hymn vi. 74, is dedicated to the honour of Soma and Hudra 
conjointly. The two gods, who are said to be armed with sharp 
weapons, are there supplicated ifor blessings to man and beas^ 
for healing remedies, and for deliverance from evil and sin. 

• In ix. 98, 9, he is said to have produced the two worlds, the oftspring 
of Manu, in the sacrifices (yajneshu Tuanavi Iridur jcmiahta fvdcm) 

t In ix. 60,2, and ix. 98, 1, Soma is also called sahaara-hhariwsy having 
a ftiousand means of aftording support. 
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In the post-vedic age the name Soma %^me to be commonly 
applied to the moon and its regent. Even in the Rig Veda, 
some traces of this application seem to be^ discoverable. Thus 
in X. 85, 3 and 5, there appears to be an allusion to the double 
sense of the word : ^‘When they crush the plant, he who drinks 
regards it as soma. Of him whom the priests regard as Soma 
(the moon ?) no one drinks. 5. When they drink thee, 0 god, 
thou increasest again. . Vayu is the guardian of Soma : the 
month is a part (?) of the year.” In the Atharva Veda the 
following half- verse occurs, xi 6, 7 : ^‘May the god Soma free 
me, he whom they call the moon (chnndramdh/' And in the 
iSatapatha Brahmana, i. 6, 4, 5 ; xi. 3, 3, 2 ; xi. 1, 4, 4, we 
have the words : ^^This king Soma, who is the moon, is the food 
of the gods.” Similarly in xi., ^^the moon is soma, the food of 
the gods.^’ (See also i. 6, 3, 4 ; and xii. 1, 1, 2). In v. 3, 3, 12, 
Soma is said to be the king of the Brahmans. In the Vishnu 
Purana (book i. chap. 22, p. 153 of Wilson’s translation, 4to.) 
the double character of Soma is indicated in these words : 
^^Soma was appointed monarch of the stars and planets, of 
Brahmans and of plants, of sacrifices and of penance.^^ 

The Asvins. 

The Asvins seem to have been a puzzle even to the oldest 
Indian Commentators. Yaska thus refers to them in tlie 
Nirukta, xii. 1 : ‘‘Next in order are the deities whoso sphere 
is the heaven ; of these the Asvins are the first to arrive. They 
are called Asvins, because they pervade {yyasnuvate) everything, 
the one with moisture, the other with light. Aurnabhava s^s 
they are called Asvins, from the horses {asvaih^ on which they 
ride). Who, then, are those Alvins ? ‘Heaven and Earth,’ say 
some ; ^Day and Night,’ say others ; ‘The Sun and Moon,’ say 
others ; ^Two kings, performers of holy acts,’ say the legendary 
writers. Their time is subsequent to midnight, T^ilst the mani- 
festation of light is delayed ; [and ends witft the rising of the 
sun, ihid^ xii. 5]. The dark portion [of this time] denotes the 
intermediate (god = Indra), the light portion Aditya (the Sun),” 
Professor Roth, on the strength of this passage considers that 
Yaska identifies the two Alvins with Indra and the Sun (Illus- 
trations of Nirukta, p. 159). ^ ^ . 

In the Journal of the German Oriental Society, iv. 425, 
the same author thus speaks of these gods : “The two A«vins, 
though, like the ancient interpreters of the Veda, we are by 
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no means agreed as the conception of their character, hold, 
nevertheless, a perfectly distinct position in the entire body of 
the Vedic deities of^ light. They are the earliest bringers of 
light in the morning sky, who in tiieir chariot hasten onward 
before the dawn, and prepare the way for her/’ 

In a passage of tne R V., x. 17, 2 (quoted in my paper on 
Yama, p. 288), the Asvins are represented as the twin sons of 
Viva^vat and Saranyu. They are also called the sons of the 
sky (divo napatci) in R. V., i. 182, 1 ; i. 184, 1 x. 61, 4 ; and 
in i. 46, 2 sindhumatara, the offspring of the Oceanf (whether 
aerial or terrestrial). In viii. 75, 1, they are said to have 
sprung (*p) from the word of Daksha. 

In i. 180, 2, the sister of the Asvins is mentioned, by whom 
the Commentator naturally understands Ushas. In vii. 71, 1, 
Ushas appears to be called the Sister of Night, whilst in i. 
123, 5, sne is said to be the sister of Bhaga and Varuwa. 

The Asvins are in many parts of the R. V. connected with 
Suryll, the youthful daughter of the sun (called also in one 
place, i. 119, 2, Urjani (?) ),who is represented as having chosen 
them for her husbands (i. 119, 5 5 iv. 43, 6 ; vii. 69, 3 ; comj). 
X 39, 11) ; and as having eagerly ascended their chariot (i. 
34, 5 ; i. 116, 17 ; i. 117, 13 ; i. 118, 5 ,* iv. 43, 2, 6 ; v. 73, 5 ; 
vi. 63, 5 f. ; vii, 68, 3 ; vii. 69, 4 ; viii. 8, 10 ; viii, 22, 1 ; comp, 
viii. 29, 8).$ 

The commentator (on i. 116, ]7) following the Brahmanas, 
explains these allusions by saying that Savi^ri had destined his 
daughter Sury^ to be the wife of Soma. But all the gods were 
anxious to obtain her hand,* ^i^d resolved that the victor in a 
race which they agreed to run, should got her. She was accord- 
ingly won by the Alvins, and ascended their chariot. 

Allusion is also made to Surya in connection with the 
A«vins in x. 85, 9, where, however, they no longer appear as 
her husbands t ^'Soma was the wooer, the Asvins were the two 
friends of the bride^oom,§ when Savi^n gave to her husband 

Surya consenting in her mind 14. When ye came, A«vins, 

to the marriage procession of Surya, to make enquiries, all 
* 

• In i. 181. 4, only one of them is said to be the son of the sky. 
f On this the commentator remarks that althougli it is the Sun and Moon 
that are sprung from the sea, yet the same epithet applies equally to the 
Alvins who in the opinion of some are identical with the former, 
t See also A. V. yi. 82, 2. 

§ Clomp. A. V. xi. 8, 1. 
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the gods approved, and Puslian as a fon chose you for his 
parents.’^ « 

The daughter of the Sun is connected with the Soma plant 
in ix. 1, 6 : ^‘The Daughter of the Sun purifies thy distilled 
Soma/’ etc.; and in ix. 113, 3, she is said to have brought it 
after it had been expanded by the rain. 

If we look on Soma as the plant of that name, the connec- 
tion between it and Surya is not very clear 5 but if Soma be 
taken for the moon, as he appears to be in x. 85, 3 (‘^When 
they crush the plant, he who drinks fancies that he has drunk 
Soma j but no one tastes of him whom the priests know to be 
Soma,”) it is not unnatural, from the relation of the two 
luminaries, that he should have been regarded as son-in-law 
of the sun. 

The Alvins are descril)ed as coming from afar, from the sky 
or from the lower air (i. 22, 2 ; iv. 44, 5 ; viii, 5, 30 ; viii^ 
8, 3, 4, 7) ; or as arriving from different unknown quarters, 
whether above or below-, far or near (v. 73, 1 ; v. 74, 10 ; vii, 
70, 3 ; vii. 72, 5 ; viii 9, 2 ; viii. 10, 1, 5 ; viii. 26, 17 ; viii, 
62, 5). Sometimes the worshipper enquires after their locality 
(i. 184, 1; v. 74,2, 3; vi. 63, 1 ; viii. 62, 4). In one place 
(viii. 8, 23,) they arc said to have three stations. The time of 
their appearance is properly the early dawn, when they yoke 
their horses to their car and descend to earth to receive the 
adorations and offerings of their votaries (i. 22, 1 : i. 184, 1 ; 
iv. 45, 2 ; vii. 67, 2 j* vii. 69, 5 ; vii. 71, 1-3 ; vii. 72, 4 ; vii. 
73, 1 ; viii. 5, 1, 2 ;t viii. 9, 17 x. 39, 12 ;§ ^.^40, 1, 3 ; x. 
41, 1, 2 ; X. 61, 4). II In i. 34, 10, pavi^n is said to put their 
car in motion before the dawn. In other passages their tihie 
is not so well defined. Thus, in i. 157, 1, it is said : ^^Agni has 
awoke ; the sun rises from the earth ; the great and bright 
Ushas has dawned with her light ; the Alvins have yoked their 
car to go ; the divine Savi^ri has enlivened every part of the 
world where both the break of dawn a^d the appearance of 
the A«vins appear to be made simultaneous with the rising of 
the sun. The same is the case in vii. 71, 4. In v. 76, 3, the 
Asvins are invited to come at different times of the day, and 
in viii. 22, 14, it is said that they are invoked in the evening 
and during the day, as well as at dawn. It need not, however, 
surprise us that they should be invited to attend the different 


vii. 67, 2. t viii. 5, 1, 2. % viii. 9, 17. § x. 39, 12. |1 x. 61, 4. 
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oereilnonies of the worshippers, and therefore conceived to 
appear at hours distinct from the natural periods of their 
manifestation* * 

It may seem unaccountable that two deities of a character 
so little defined, and so difficult to identify, as the Alvins, 
should have been the object of so enthusiastic a worship as 
appears from the numerous hymns dedicated to them in the 
R. V, to have been paid to them in ancient times. The reason 
may have been that they were hailed as the precursors of 
returning day, after the darkness and dangers of the night. 
In one passage (viii. 35, 16 ff.) they are represented as being, 
like Agni, the chasers away of evil spirits. 

The Alvins are said to" be young (vii. 67, 10\ ancient 
(vi. 62, 5), beautiful (vi. 62, 5 ; vi. 63, 1), honey-hued ^viii, 
26, 6), lords of lustre (viii, 22, 14 ; x. 93, 6), bright (vii. 68, 1), 
of a golden brilliancy and sun-like radiance (viii. 8, 2), agile 
(vi. 63, 5), fleet as thought (viii. 22, 16), swift as falcons (v. 
78, 4), possessed of many fonus (i. 117, 9), wearing lotus gar- 
lands (x. 134, 2, and A. V. iii. 22, 4, S, P. Br. iv. 1, 5, 16) ; 
strong (x. 24, 4), mighty (vi. 62. 5), terrible, (rudrd, v, 75, 
3 ; X. 93, 7), skilful {mdyind or mdi/dvina, vi. 63, 5 ; x. 24, 4), 
and profound in wisdom , (viii. 8.2). They are overthrowers of 
pride (viii. 22, 16) ; and traverse a golden (v. 75, 3,) or terrible 
(viii. 5, 11^; viii. 8, 1 ; viii. 22, 1, 14 ; x. 39, 11), path.* 

The car, golden in all its various parts (i, 180, 1 ; iv. 44, 

4, 5 ; V. 77, ^ ; viii. 5, 28, 29, 35 ; viii. 22, 9), on which 

they ride, flying as on bird's wings (i. 183, 1), was formed by 

th^^Ribhus (x. 39, 12), andtis singular in its formation, being 
three-wheeled, and triple in some other parts of its construction 
(trivrtj trivandhura) (i. 34, 2, 9 ; i. 47, 2 ; i. 118, 1, 2 ; i, 
157, 3 ; vii. 71, 4 ; viii. 74, 8 ; x. 41, 1 ; comp. iv. 36, 1). 

This car moves lightly (viii. 9, 8) and is swifter than thought 
(i. 117, 2 j i. VL8, v, 77, 3 ; vi. 63, 7 ; x. 39, 12), or than 
the twinkling of ra eye (viii. 62, 2). It is decked with a 
thousand ornaments and banners (sahasra-nirnij , sahasra^ketu 
(i. 119, 1 ; viii. 8, 11, 14, 15) and has golden reins (viii. 22, 5). 
It is sometimes said io be drawn by a single ass, as the word 
rasabha^ is, in two places at least, explained by the commentator 

*See Muller’s Lectures, 2nd Series, \\ 491. 

•j* See tlio legend in the Aitareya Braliina/ia, p. 270-273 of Dr. Haug* a 
translation. 
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(i. 34, 9 ; i. 116, 2 ; rai. 74, 7) ; but m^re frequently by fleet- 
winged, golden-winged, falcon-like, swan-i ike horses, (i^ 46, 3* 
i. 117, 2 ; i. 118, 4, 5 ; i. 180, 1 ; i. 181, 2 ; iv. 45, 4 ; y. 75, 
5 ; vi. 63, 7 ; vii. 69, 7 ; viih 5, 7, 22, 33, 35 ; viii, 10, 2 5 x, 
143, 5). They carry a honied whip {kaaa madhumati, i. 22, 3 j 
i. 157, 4), and traverse the regions (tiro rajamsiy vii. 68, 3), 

The Aavins are fancifully represented as doing, or as being 
requested to do, a variety of acts thrice over, viz., to move thrice 
by night and thrice by day, to bestow food thrice at even and 
at dawn, to bestow wealth thrice, come to the worship of the 
gods thrice, to bestow celestial medicaments thrice, and earthly 
thrice, etc (i. 34, 1 ff* ; viii. 35, 7-9). 

They are elsewhere compared to different twin objects, to 
two vultures on tree, to two priests reciting hymns, to two 

f oats, to two beautiful women, to husband and wife, to two 
ucks [chakravaka)^ to two ships, to two dogs, to two eyes, two 
hands, two feet, two lips, two breasts, two noses, two ears, two 
swans, two falcons, two deer, two buffaloes, tw'o wing of one bird, 
etc,, etc. (ii. 39, Iff.; v. 78, 1-3 ; viii. 35, 7-9 ; x, 106, 2 ff). 

They are physicians* and restore the blind, the lame, the 
emaciated, and the sick, to sight, power of locomotion, health, 
and strength (i. 34, 6 ; i. 116, 16 ; 1, 157, 6 ; viii. 9, 6, 15 ; 
viii 22, 10 ; viii. 75, 1 ; x. 39, 3, 5 ; x. 40, 8). See also A.V. 
vii. 53, 1, where it is said that the Aavins are the physicians of 
the gods, and warded off death. 

They placed the productive germ in all creaturp^s, and gener- 
ate fire, water, and trees (i. 157, 5). They are connected with 
procreation and with love (x. 18^^., 2 ; x. 85, 26 ; A. V. ii. 
30, 2 ; v. 25, 3 ^ vi 102, 1 j xiv. 1, 36 ; xiv. 2, 5). See Weber’s 
Ind. Stud. V. 219, 234. 

The following are a few of the modes in which the divine 
power of the Aavins is declared in different hymns to have been 
manifested for the deliverance of their votapes, 

When the sage Chyavana had grown 'old, and had/; been 
forsaken, they divested him of his decrepit body, prolongM his 
life, and restored him to youth, making him acceptable tdliisu 
wife, and the husband of maidens (i. 116, 10 ; i. 117, 13 ; i. 118, 

6 : V. 74, 5 ; v. 75, 5 j vii. 68, 6 ; vii. 71, 5 ; x. 39, 4). ^ 

♦ In Taitt. Br. iii. 1, 2, 11, the Asvins are called the Physicians of the 
gods, the bearers of oblations, the messengers of the uni verse, the guardians 
of immortality ; and in that and the preceding paragraph (10) they are 
connected with their own asterism {^mkalmtra)^ the Asvayuj. 
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This legend is related at length in the /$. P« Br. in a passage 
which will be cited fufther on. 

In the same way they renewed the youth of Kali* after he 
had grown old (x. 39, 8j, and had married a wife (i. 112, 15). 

fiiey brought on a car to the youthful Vimadaf a bride (i. 
112, 19 ; i. 116, 1) named Kamadyu (x. 65, 12), who seems to 
have been the chaste wife of Purumitra (i. 117, 20 ; x. 39, 7). 

They restored Vishnapu, like a lost animal, to the sight of 
Visvaka, son of 'Krishna, their worshipper, who, according to 
tile commentator, was his father (i. 116,23 ; i. 117, 7 ; x. 65,12). 

The names both of Visvaka and Vishnapu occur in !BL V. 
viii. 75, a hymn addressed to the Alvins ; and the commentator 
connects the reference there made to them with the legend before 
us (on which, however, the hymn itself throws no li^t). 

Another act recorded of the Asvins, is their intervention in 
favour of Bhujyu, the son of Tugra, which is obscurely described 
in the following verses in R. V. i. 116, 3-5 : “Tugra abandoned 
Bhujyu in the water-cloud, as any dean man leaves his property. 
Ye^ Amns, bore him in animated {atmanvatihhih) water-tignt 
ships, which traversed the air. 4. There nights and three days 
did ye convey him in three flying cars, with a hundred feet, and 
six horses, which crossed over to the dry land beyond the liquid 
ocean. 3. Ye put forth your vigour in the ocean, which offers 
no stay, or standing-place, or support, when ye bore Bhujyu to 
his home, standing on a ship propelled by a hundred oars.^' 
E. V. i. 117, J4, 15 : “Ye conveyed Bhujyu out of the liquid 
ocean with your headlong flying horses. 15. The son of Tugra 
invoked you, Alvins. Borne forward, he moved without distress 
over the sea. Ye brought him out with your well-yoked chariot 
swift as thought.” Again in i. 182, 5 ff. it is said ; “Ye (Asvins) 
made this animated {atmanvantam) winged boat for the son of 

Tugra among the waters 6. Four ships, in eager haste (?) 

impelled by tht Aayns, convey to the shore Tugra, who had 
been plunged in the Vaters, and sunk in bottomless darkness, 
7. What was that log, placed in the midst of the waves, which 
the suppliant son of Tugra embraced, as the wings of a bird, for 
support ?” In vii. 68, 7, Bhujyu is said to have been abandoned 
by his malevolent companions in the middle of the sea. Hie 

The family of the Kalis is mentioned viii. 55, 15. 
f A rishi of this name is mentioned R. V. viii. 9, 15 ; x. 20, 10 ; x. 23,7 ; 
alTd a family of Vimadas in x. 23, 6. 
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$tory is also alluded to in i. 112, 6 , 20 J i. 118, 6 ^ i. Ii9, 4 ; 
vi. 62, 6 ; vii, 69, 7 5 viii, 5, 22 5 x. 39J 4 j x. 40, 7 4 x. 65, 
12 } X. 143, 5. 

Again, when Vispala’s leg had been cut off in battle, like 
the wing of a bird, the A«vins are said, when lauded by Agastya 
t 6 have given her an iron one instead (R. V. i, 112 , 10 4 1 , 
116, 15 4 i. 117, 11 ; i. 118, 8 ; X. 39, 8 ) 

They restored sight to Rijrasva, who had been made blind 
by his father for giving a hundred and one sheep to a she wolf 
to eat (i. 116, 16 ; i. 117, 17, 18). Rijrasva is mentioned in i, 
100, 17, as praising Indra. 

Tliey restored Paravrj (or an outcast), who was blind and 
lame, to sight and the power of walking (i. 112, 8 ). Paravrj 
is connected with Indra in ii. 13, 12 , and ii. 15, 7. 

The Rishi Robha has been hidden by the malignant, bound, 
overwhelmed in the waters (a well, according to the com- 
mentator), for ten nights and nine days, and abandoned till he 
was nearly, if not entirely, dead. The Alvins drew him up as 
soma-juioe is raised with a ladle, or as a pot full of gold is dug 
out of the earth (i. 112, 5 ; i. 116, 24 ; i. 117, 4, 12 ; i. 118, 
6; i. 119, 6 ; x. 39, 9). 

Vandana seems to have been delivered from a somewhat 
similar calamity according to i. 112, 5 4 i. 118, 6 ; x. 39, 8 . 
According to i, 119, 6 , 7, however, he would appear to have 
been restored from decrepitude. From i. 116, 11, and i, 117, 
5 , it would seem as if some person or thing had; been restored 
to him. 

Soj too, the Asvins bestowed wisdom on their worshipper 
Kakshivat, of the family of Pajra ; and performed the notable 
miracle of causing a hundred jars of wine and honied liquor 
to flow forth from the hoof of their horse as from a sieve 
(i. 116, 7 ; i. 117, 6 ). 

When invoked by the popular sage j^iri Slaptavadhri, who 
had been plunged by the malice and arts of evil spirits into, 
a gloomy and burning abyss, f they speedily came to his assist^ 
anoe, mitigated the heat with cold, and supplied him wdth 
nutriment, so that his situation became toleraole, if not agree- 
able, till they eventually extricated him from his perilous 

• Compare the word vispalavam in R. V. i. 182, 1. 
j- See Rothes explanation of the words rbim and gharma^ and his lllus> 
trations of Nirukta, vi. 36. 
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position (i. 112, 7 ; i. }16, 8 ; i. 1J7, 3 ; i, 118, 7 ; i. 119, 6 j 
V. 78, ^6 ; vii. 71, 5*; viii. 62, 3, 7-9 j x, 39, 9). In x. 80, 8, 
the deliverance of Atri is ascribed to Agni. 

They listened to the invocation of the wise Vadhrimati, ami 
gave her a son called Hiranyahasta (i. 116, 13 ; i, 117, 24; 
vi. 62, 7 ; x, 39, 7). 

They gave a husband to Ghoshft when she was growing old 
in Iter father^s house (i. 117, 7 ; x. 39, 3, 6 ; x. 40; ; and, accord- 
ing to the commeniator, cured her of the leprosy with which 
she had been afflicted (comp. i. 122, 5). 

They caused the cow of the suppliant A^ayu, which had 
left off bearing, to yield milk (i. 116, 22 j i. 117, 20 ; i. 118, 8 , 
i. 119, 6 ; X. 39, 13). 

They gave to Pedu a strong, swift, white horse, of incom- 
parable Indra-like prowess, which overcame all his enemies, 
and conquered for him unbounded spoils (i. 116, 6 ; i. 117, 9 ; 
i. 118, 9 ; i. 119, 10 ; vii. 71, 5 ; x 39, 10). 

Finally, to say nothing of the succours rendered to numer- 
ous other persons (i. 112, 116, 117, 118, 119,) the Asvins did 
not confine their benevolence to human beings, but are also 
celebrated as having rescued from the jaws of a wolf a quail 
by which they were invoked (i. 116, 14 ; i 117, 16 ; i. 118, 8; 
X. 39, 13). 

The deliverances of Rebha, Vandana, Paravrj, Bhujyn, 
Ohyavana, and others are explained by Professor Benfey, 
(following Dr. Kuhn and Professor Muller) in the notes to 
his translatiofts of the hymns in which they are mentioned, as 
referring to certain physical phenomena with which the Amns 
ard supposed by these scholars to be connected. But this alle- 
gorical method of interpretation seems unlikely to be correct, 
as it is difficult to suppose that the phenomena in question 
should have been alluded to under such a variety of names and 
circumstanoos.^ It appears therefore to be more probable that 
the Rishis merely r^er to certain legends which were popularly 
current of interventions of the A«vins in behalf of the persons 
whose names are mentioned. The word Paravrj (in i. 1 12, 8)‘ 
which is taken by the commentator for a proper name, and is 
explained by Professors Muller* and Benfey as the returning, 
or the setting, sun, is interpreted by Professor Roth in his 
Lexicon, as an outcast. 

^ Lectures on language, second series, p. 512. 
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In viii. 26, 8, the Alvins are invoked ^.long with Indra, with 
whom they are also connected in x. 73, 4,» and on whose car 
they sometimes ride, while at other times they accompany 
Vayu, or the Adityas, or the Ilibhns,or participate in the strides 
of Vishnu (viii. 9, 12). In i. 182, 2, they are said to possess 
strongly the qualities of Indra and of the Maruts. In x. 
131, 4, 5, they are described as assisting Indra in his conflict 
with the Asura Namuchi and as vigorous slayers of Vrttra or 
of enemies (viii. 8, 22). Thejr are greeted with affection (?) by 
the other gods when they arrive, x. 24, 5. In A. Y. xii. 1, 10, 
they are represented as having meted out the earth. 

The A«vins are supplicated with uplifted hands (vi, 63, 3,) 
for a variety of blessings, for long life, and forgiveness of 
sin (i. 157, 4) ; for offspring, wealth, victory, destruction of 
enemies, protection of friends, preservation of the worshippers 
themselves, of their houses and cattle (vii. 67, 6 j viii, 8, 13, 
15, 17 ; viii. 9, 11, 13 ; viii. 26, 7). They are exhorted to 
pass by and to destroy the man who offers no oblations, and to 
create light for the wise man who praises them (i. 182, 3). 

No calamity or alarm from any quarter can touch the man 
whose chariot they place in the van (x. 39, 11). The Kishi 
addresses them as a son his parents (vii. 67, 1). In x. 39, 6, a 
female suppliant, who represents herself as friendless and desti- 
tute, calls on them to treat her as parents do their children, and 
rescue her from her misfortunes. In another place (viii 62, 11) 
they are reproached with being as tardy as two old men to 
respond to the summons of their worshipper. In Vii. 72, 2, the 
Rishi represents himself as having ^ hereditary claims on their 
consideration, and a common bond of union. ^ 

The Alvins are described as being, like the other gods, 
fond of the soma juice (iii. 58, 7, 9 j iv. 45, 1, 3 ; viii. 8, 5 5 
viii. 35, 7-9). 

The following version of the legend relating to the cure of 
Chyavana by tne Asvins (to whidi allusfon is made in the 
plages of the R. V. quoted above) is found in the /Satapatha 
Brahmana, iv. 1, 5, 1 ff. : — 

^^Chyavana of the race of Bhrgu, or Chyavana of the race of 

® The commentator explains this of a common ancestry by saying, in 
accordance with later tradition, that Viva«vat and Varuria were both sons 
of Ki^apa and Aditi, and that Vivaavat was the father of the A«vins, 
while Yanina was father of Vasistha the lUshi of the hymn. See Sanskrit 
Texts, i. 76, £. 
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Angiras, having magically assumed a shrivelled form, was aban- 
doned. iSaryata, the descendant of Manu, wandered over this 

E World] with his tribe. He sat down in the neighbourhood 
of Chyavana]. His youths, while playing, fancied this shrivell- 
ed magical body to be worthless, and pounded it with clods. 
Chyavana was incensed at the sons of ^Saryata. He created dis- 
cord among them, so that father fought with son, and brother 
with brother. /Saryata bethought him, Vhat have I xlone ? in 
consequence of which this calamity has befallen us.’ He ordered 
the cowherds and shepherds to be called, and said, ^which of you 
has seen anything here to-day ?’ They replied, ^fchis shrivelled 
magical body which lies there is a man. Fancying it was some- 
thing worthless, the youths pounded it with clods.’ iSaryata 
knew then that it was Chyavana. He yoked his chariot, and 
taking his daughter Sukanya, drove off, and arrived at the place 
where the Rishi was. He said, ^Reverence to thee, Rishi ; I 
injured thee because I did not know. This is Sukanya, with 
her I appease thee. Let my tribe be reconciled.’ His tribe 
was in consequence reconciled ; and /Saryata of the race of 
Manu strove that he might never again do injury to any one. 
Now the Alvins used to wander over this world, performing 
cures. They approached Sukanya and wished to seduce her ; 
but she would not consent. They said to her ‘Sukanya, what 
shrivelled magical body is this by which thou liest 9 follow us.’ 
She replied, ‘I will not abandon, while he lives, the man to 
whom my father gave me.’ The Rishi became aware of this. 
He said, ‘Siikanya, what was this that they said to thee ?’ She 
told it to him. When informed, he said, ‘If they address thee 
tlftis again, say to them, ye are neither complete nor perfect, 
and yet ye speak contemptuously of my husband ;’ and if they 
ask ‘in what respect are we incomplete and imperfect f then 
reply, ‘make my husband young again, and I will tell you.’ 
Accordingly ^hey came again to her, and said the same |thing. 
She answered, ‘Yefire neither complete nor perfect, and yet ye 
talk contemptuously of my husband.’ They enquired, ‘In what 
respect are we incomplete and imperfect She rejoined, %ake 
my husband young again, and I will tell you.’ They replied, 
‘take him to this pond, and he shall come forth with any age 
which he shall desire.’ She took him to the pond, and he came 
forth with the age that he desired. The Alvins then asked. 
‘Sukanya, in what respect are we incomplete and imperfect 
To this the Rishi replied, ‘The other gods celebrate a sacri- 
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fice in Kurukshetra, and exclude you two from it. That is 
the respect in which ye are incomplete^ find imperfect.’ The 
Alvins then departed and came to the gods who were cele 
brating a sacrifice, when the Bahishpavamana* text had been 
recited. They said, ‘Invite us to join you.^ The gods replied, 
‘We will not invite vou, for ye have wandered about very 
familiarly among men,f performing cures.’ The Alvins rejoined, 
‘Ye worship with a headless sacrifice/ They asked, ‘How [do 
we worship] with a headless [sacrifice] f The A«vins answered, 
‘Invite Tis to join you, and we will tell you.^ The gods con- 
sented, and invited them. They offered this Asvina draught 
igraha) to the A«vins, who became the two adhvaryu priestsj 
of the sacrifice, and restored the head of the sacrifice. It is 
related in the Brahmana of the Divakirttyas, in what manner 
they restored the head of the sacrifice,” etc., etc. 

A story, varying in some particulars, is narrated in the 
Mahabharata, Vanaparva, 10316 ff*. We are there told that 
the body of Chyavana, when performing austerity in a certain 
place, became encrusted with an ant-hill ; that king xSaryati 
came then to the spot with his wives and his daughter Sukanya ; 
that the Rishi seeing her, became enamoured of her and 
endeavoured to gain her affections, but without eliciting from 
her any reply. Seeing, however, the sage’s eyes gleaming out 
from the ant-nill, and not knowing what they were, the princess 
pierced them with a sharp instrument, whereupon Chyavana 
became incensed, and afflicted the king’s army with a stoppage 
of urine and of the other necessary function. Wken the king 
found out the cause of the infliction, and supplicated the Eishi 
for its removal, the latter insisted on receiving the king’s 
daughter to wife, as the sole condition of his forgiveness. Su- 
kanya accordingly lived with the Eishi as his spouse. One 
day, however, she was seen by the Asvins, who endeavoured, 
but without effect, to persuade her to desert her decrepit 
husband, and choose one of them in his pla(». Tney then told 
her they were the physicians of the god, and would restore 
her husband to youth and beauty, when she could make her 
choice between him and one of them. Chyavana and his wife 

^ See Haug’s Ait. Br. ii. 120, note 13. 

f In the Mahabharata, Santip. v. 7589 f. it is said that the Asvins are 
the Budras of the gods, the Angirases being the Brahmans, the Adityas the 
Kwhatriyas, and the Maruts the Vaiayas. 

X Comp. S, P. Br. viii. 2, 1, 3. 
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consented to this ; and at the suggestion of the Alvins he 
entered with them into the neighbouring pond ; when the three 
came forth of like celestial beauty, and each asked her to be 
his bride. She however recognized and chose her own husband. 
Ohyavana in gratitude for his restoration to youth, then offered 
to compel Indra to admit the Asvins to a participation in the 
Boma ceremonial, and fulfilled his promise in the course of a 
sacrifice which he performed for king Saryati. On that occasion 
Indra objected to such an honour being extended to the A«vins, 
on the ground that they wandered about among men as physi- 
cians, changing their forms at will ; but Ohyavana refused to 
listen to the objection and carried out bis intention, staying the 
arm of Indra when he was about to launch a thunderbolt, and 
creating a terrific demon who was on the point of devouring 
the king of the gods, and was only prevented by the timely 
submission of the latter.* 


1 have been favoured by Professor Goldstucker with the 
following note on the A«vins : — 

The myth of the Alvins is, in my opinion, one of that class 
of myths in which two distinct elements, the cosmicai and 
the human or historical, have gradually become blended into 
one. It seems necessary, therefore, to separate these two 
elements in order to arrive at an understanding of the myth. 
The historical or human element in it, I believe, is represented 
by those legends which refer to the wonderful cures effected 
by the Asvins, and to theii^ performances of a kindred sort ; 
the cosmicai element is that relating to their luminous nature. 
The link which connects both seems to be the mysteriousness 
of the nature and effects of the phenomena of light, and of 
the healing art at a remote antiquity That there might 
have been s8me horsemen or warriors of great renown who 
inspired their contemporaries with awe by their wonderful 
deeds, and more especially by their medical skill, appears to 
have been also the opinion of some old commentators men- 
tioned by Yaska, for some ^‘legendary writer,’^ he says, took 
them for ^‘two kings, performers of holj^ acts and this view 
seems likewise borne out by the legend in which it is narrated 

* See the similar account of Chyavana^s power in the passage &mn the 
Anusasana parva quoted in Sanskrit Texts, i. 167 f. 
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that the gods refused the Alvins admittapee to a sacrifice on 
the ground that they had been on too familiar terms with men. 
It would appear then that these Asvins, like the JSbhus, were 
originally renowned mortals, who in the course of time were 
translated into the companionship of the gods ; and it may be a 
matter of importance to investigate whether, besides this a priori 
view, there are further grounds of a linguistic or grammatical 
chai*acter, for assuming that the hymns containing the legends 
relating to these human Alvins are posterior or otherwise to 
those descriptive of the cosmical gods of the same name. 

The luminous character of the latter can scarcely be matter 
of doubt, for the view of some commentators — recorded by 
Yaska, — according to which they were identified with ^^heaven 
and earth,*^ appears not to be countenanced by any of the 
passages known to us. Their very name^ it would seem, settles 
this point, since asva^ the horse, lit. ^^the pervader,’^ is always 
the symbol of the luminous deities, especially of the sun. The 
difficulty, however, is to determine their position amongst these 
deities and to harmonise with it the other myths connected with 
them. I may here, however, first observe that though Yaska 
records opinions which identify the Asvins with ^^d^ and 
night " and ‘^sun and moon,’’ the passage relied upon by Profes- 
sor Roth to prove that Yaska himself identified them with Indra 
and Aditya (the sun), does not bear out any such conclusion. 
For the passage in question, as I understand it, means : ^^their 
time is after the (latter) half of the night when the (space’s) be- 
coming light is resisted (by ^darkness) ; for thd^ middlemost 
A«vin (between darkness and light) shares in darkness, whilst 
(the other), who is of a solar nature (aditya), shares in ligh?.” 
There is this verse relating to them : nights/’* etc. Nor 

does Durga, the commentator on Yaska, attribute to the latter 
the view which Professor Roth ascribes to him. His words, as 
I interpret them, are : “ ftheir time is after the (latter) half of 
the night when the (space’s) becoming lightlis resisted,’ (means) 
when, after the (latter) half of the night darkness intersected 
by light makes an effort against light, that is the time of the 

Asvins Then the nature of the middlemost (between them) 

is a share in that darkness which penetrates into light ; and 

• Nir, x«. 1. tayo^ kala^ urdhvam ardharatrat prakaaibhavasyanuvi- 
shtambham anu (the last word is omitted in Durga MS. I. 0. L., No. 206) 
tamobhago hi madhyamo jyotirbhaga aditya^; tayor esha bhavati 
Vasatishu sma, etc. 
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the solar one (&dltya\ assumes that nature which is a share in 
the light penetrating^ into darkness. These two are the middle- 
most and the uppermost ; this is the teacher’s (^.0, Yaska’s) 
own opinion, for in order to substantiate it he gives as ah 
instance the verse ^Vaadtiahu ama,^ etc. 

To judge, therefore, from these words, it is the opinion of 
Yaska that the Asvins represent the transition from darkness 
to light when the intermingling of both produces that in- 
separable duality expressed by the twin nature of these deities. 
And this interpretation, I hold, is the best that can be given 
of the character of the coam.ical Asvins. It agrees with the 
epithets by which they arc invoked and with the relationship 
in which they are placed. They are young, yet also ancient, 
beautiful, bright, swift, etc. ; and their negative character — 
the result of the alliance of light with darkness — is, I believe, 
expressed by dasra, the destroyer, and also by the two nega- 
tives in the compound ndaat^a (na-\-a-satya)^ though their 
positive character is again redeemed by the ellipsis of ‘^enemies, 
or diseases,” to dasra, and by the sense of ndsatya, not-untrue, 
i. e. truthful. They are the parents of Pushan, the sun ; for, 
they precede the rise of the sun ; they ar.e the sons of the sky 
and again the sons of Vivasvat and Sara^iyu. Vivasvat, I be- 
lieve, here implies the firmament ‘^expanding” to the sight 
through the approaching light; and though SaranyCi is to 
Professor Muller one of the deities which are forced by him to 
support his dawn-theory, it seems to me that the etymology of 
the word, anfl the character of the myths relating to it, rather 
point to the moving air, eg* the dark and cool air, heated and 
thd!*efore set in motion by the approach of the rising sun. The 
Alvins are also the husbands or the friends of Sury§,, whom I 
take for the representative of the weakest manifestation of the 
sun ; and I believe that Saya?ia is right when by the sister of 
the Alvins he understands Ushas, the dawn. The mysterious 

[ )henomenon of thel intermingling of darkness — which is no 
onger complete night — and of light — which is not yet dawn — 
seems to agree with all these conceptions, and with the further 
details of a cosmical nature, which are so fully given in the 
preceding paper. 


M 


* Durga I. 0. L., No. 206. 
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Notice of some of the Goddesses iniThe Vedic Hymns. 

Of the goddesses mentioned in the Rig, Veda some have been 
noticed already in this or preceding papers^ viz., Aditi, the 
mother of the Adityas, and representiitive of the universe ; Diti, 
her counterpart ; Nishrigri, the niotlier, and Indrani, the wife 
of Indra PHsni, the mother of the Maruts ; and Sury^, the 
daughter of the Sun, and spouse of the Asvins, or of Soma, 
Various other goddesses are also celebrated in the hymns of the 
Rig Veda, such as Agnayi, Varuwani, Rodasi, liaka, Sinivali, 
/Sraddha (Faith), and the Apsarases, whose names, however, 
occur but rarely ; and Ushas, and Sarasvati, with her cognates, 
who receive considerably greater prominence. 

Sarasvati. 

Sarasvati is a goddess of some, though not of very great, 
importance in the Rig Veda. As observed by .Yaska (Nirukta 
ii. 23) she is celebrated both as a river and as a deity. f As an 
instance of the former character, he refers to R. V. vi. 61, 2, 
which I shall quote further on. She was no doubt primarily a 
river deity, as her naipe, ^%e watery, clearly denotes, and 
in this capacity she is celebrated in a few separate passages. 
Allusion is made in the hymns, as well as in the Brahraanas 
(Ait. Br. ii. 19 ; Hang, vol. ii. p. 112) to sacrifices being per- 
formed on the banks of this river and of the adjoining 
Drishadvati ;§ and the Sarasvati in particular seems to have 
been associated with the reputation for sanctity, '{^hich, accord- 
ing to the well-known passage in the Institutes of Manu 

® Indram says in R. V. x. 86, 9 : ^‘This mischievous creature treats me 
with disdain as if I had no husband or sons, and yet I am the wife of 
Indra, and the mother of a hero,” etc. ; and in v. 11, it is said : “I have 
heard of Indrawi as the most fortunate of all these females, for never at 
any future time shall her husband die from decay Ingram is mentioned 
in the Taitt. Br. ii. 4, 2, 7, from which it appears ijiat different goddesses 
bad been competitors for the hand of Indra, and that Indrawi has been 
chosen because she surpassed them all in voluptuous attractions. In the 
same work, ii. 8, 8, 4, Vach is said to be the wife of Indra. 

f See also Sayawa on R. V. i. 3, 12. 

I Sarasvati sara ity udaha-inama sartea tad-vati (Nir. ix. 26). The 
Branmavaivartta-purana, ii. 5, as referred to in Prof. Aufrecht’s Cat. p. 
23, col. 2, has a legend that the Sarasvati was changed into a river by an 
imprecation of the Ganga. In the A. V. vi. 100, 1, three Sarasvatis are 
spoken of, but no explanation is given of their difference. 

§ B. V. iii. 23, 4. 
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(ii. 17 f.) was asoribed^to the whole region, called Brahmdvartta, 
lying between these iwo small streams^nd situated immediately 
to the westward of the Jumna. The Sarasvati thus appears to 
have been to the early Indians what the Ganges (which is only 
twice named in the Rig Veda) became to their descendants.* 
Already in R. V, i. 3, 10 (where, however, she is perhaps 
regarded as the goddess of sacrifice) she is described ae ^^the 
purifier and in R. V. x. 17, 10 (==Vaj. San. 4, 2 ; A. V. 
vi. 51, 2), (after Sarasvati has been mentioned, vv. 7-9), the 
waters are thus celebrated : ^^May the Waters, the mothers, 
cleanse us, may they (the waters) who purify with butter, 
pmify us with butter , for these goddesses bear away sin ; I 
come up out of them pure and cleansed," When once the river 
had acquired a divine character, it was quite natural that she 
should be regarded as the patroness of the ceremonies which 
were celebrated on the margin of her holy waters, and that her 
direction and blessing should be invoked as essential to their 
proper performance and success. The connection into which 
she was thus brought with sacred rites seems to have led to 
the further step of imagining her to have an influence on the 
composition of the hymns which formed so important a part 
of the proceedings, and of identifying her with Vach, the 
goddess of speech. At least, I have no other explanation to 
offer of this identification. 

Sarasvati is frequently invited to the sacrifices along with 
several other goddesses, lla, Bharati, Main, Ilotra, Varutri, 
Dhisharia (i. #3, 9 ^ i. 142, 9 ^ i. 188, 8 ; iii. 4, 8 ; v, 5, 8 ; v. 42, 
12 ; ix. 5, 8 ; X. 110, 8j, wlm, however, were never, like her, 
rh^r nymphs, but personifications of some department of reli- 
gious worship, or sacred science. She is also fr(‘quently invoked 
along with other deities (ii. 30, 8 ; iii. 54, 13 ; vii. 35, 11 ; 
viii. 38, 10 ; ix. 81, 4 ; X. 65, 1, 13 ; x. 141, 5). 

In many of the passages whci o Sarasvati is celebrated, her 
original character i^ as I have intimated, distinctly preserved. 
Thus in vi. 52, 6 ; x. 30, 12, sh^f is mentioned along with rivers, 
or fertilizing waters ; and in x. 64, 9 ; x. 75, 5, she is specified 
along with the other well-known streams which are there 
named. In vii. 96, 2, and viii. 21, 18, reference is made to the 

♦ It is clear from the passages quoted in Sanskrit Texts, ii. 415 ff. that 
the Sarasvati continued in later times also to be regarded as a saei*ed river, 
but this character was shared by other Indian streams, if not by them all. 
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kings and people living along her ban^s. In vi. 61, 10, and 
vii 36, 6, she is spoken of as having seven sisters, as one of 
aeven rivers, and as the mother of streams. In vii. 95, 1 and 
2, she is said to pour on her fertilizing waters, and to surpass 
all other rivers, to flow pure from the mountains to the sea, to be 
the swiftest of floods Xapasam apastama (vi. 61, 13) ; and in 
vi. 61, 2 and 8, to tear away the bases of the mountains on her 
banks with her impetuous and resounding current. In ii. 41, 
16, she is called the best of mothers, of rivers, and of goddesses 
(arribitarne^ naditamey devitame). 

In vii. 96, 4-6, a river god called Sarasvati is assigned as a 
consort to Sarasvati, who rolls along his fertilizing waters, and 
is invoked by the worshippers as the bestower of wives and 
offspring, as well as of plenty and protection. 

In v. 43, 11, Sarasvati is called upon to descend from the 
sky, from the great mountain, to the sacrifice ; and in vi. 49, 7, 
where she is called the daughter of the lightning {paviravi 
kanya)* and the wife of a hero (yira-patni)y'\ she is supplicated 
to combine with the spouses of the gods to afford secure pro- 
tection to the worshipper. In the first of these two passages 
the poet may perhaps bo considered as assigning a celestial 
origin to the river as the offspring of thunder and rain. 

In vi. 61, 11 f she is said to fill the terrestrial regions and 
the air, and to occupy three abodes {trisadashtha)^ and to have 
seven parts or elements (sapta-dhatuh). 

When regarded as a river nymph, Sarasvati is further des- 
xjribed as an iron barrier or fortress, and a suppoi^c (vii. 95, 1), 
as bestowing wealth, fatness, and fertility (vii. 95, 2), and is 
besought to listen to the prayer of her worsliippers at tlieir 
sacrifices (ibid^ 4), to receive their praises, to shelter and 
protect them like a tree {ibid, 5), and to grant reputation to 
the unrenowned (ii. 41, 3 6), In vi. 61, 14, the rishi prays 
that he may not be removed to regions wljtich are strange 
to her. Si 

In vi, 61, 1, she is represented as having given to Vadh- 
lya^va a son Divodasa, a canceller of his debts. 

Viewed as the patroness of holy rites, (though it is not 
always easy to separate the one from the other of her characters), 

• See Roth 8, v, and compare x. 65, 13. Prof. Muller, in Kuhn and 
Schleicher’s Beitrage, etc., iii. AS, assigns to paviravi the sense ef 
“thundering.' 

Sayawa says her husband is Prajapati. Would it not rather be Saras vat ? 
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Sarasvati is described ^as coming to the place of sacrifice in the 
same chariot with the oblations and the forefathers (x. 17, 8), as 
unctuous with butter, and as stimulating, directing, and prospering 
the devotions of the worshippers (i. 3, 10,11 ; ii. 3,8 ; vi. 61, 4). 
She affords secure protection, conquers enemies (ii. 30, 8 ; vi. 
49, 7), and destroys the revilers of the gods (vi. 61» 3). 
She is dreadful, moves along a golden path, and is a destroyer 
ofVrittra (vi. 61, 7). She yields prosperity and riches of all 
description from her prolific breasts* (i. 89, 3 j i. 164, 49 5 viii. 
21, 17 ; X. 17, 8, 9 ^ ix. 67, 32), is the receptacle of all the 

S owers of life \insva ayunshi)^ and bestows offspring (ii. 41, J7). 
n X. 184, 2, she is associated with the deities who assist 
procreation. In ii. 1,11, Agni is identified with her, and several 
other goddesses. 

In R. V. X. 131, 5 ( = V.aj, S. x. 34) where the Asvins are 
said to have defended Indra, Sarasvati also is declared to have 
waited upon him. And in Vaj. S. xix. 12,’ it is said, ^^The gods 
celebrated a healing sacrifice, the Asvins physicians, and 
Sarasvati too a physician through speech, communicated vigour 
to Indra.’^ The Asvins and Sarasvati are also connected with 
each other in Vaj. S. xix. 12, 15, 18, 34, 80-83, 88-90, 93-95 ; 
XX. 56-69, 73-76, 90. In xix, 94, it is said that ‘‘Sarasvati, 
wife of the Asviiis, holds a well-formed embryo in her womb. 
VaruTia, king in the waters, produced Indra for glory, by the 
aqueous fluid as if by a sama verse.” It does not appear that in 
the R. V. Sarasvati is identified with Vach, 

In the fcter mythology, as is well known, Sarasvati was 
identified with Yach, an(J became under different names the 
spt>use of Brahm^, and the goddess of wisdom and eloquence, 
and is invoked as a Muse. In the Mahabharata she is called 
the mother of the Vedas (/Santiparva v. 12920), and the same is 
said of Vach in the Taittiriya Br. ii. 8, 8, 5, where (and in the 
preceding par^ 4,) she is also said to be the wife of Indra, to 
contain within her^lf all worlds, and to have been sought after 
by the rishis who composed the Vedic hymns {Hshayo niantra^ 
kritah), as well as by the gods, through austerity. 

In the Santiparva v, 6811, it is related that when the 
Brahmarshis were performing austerities prior to the creation 
of the universe, “a voice derived from Brahma entered into the 

* Compare Ait. Br. iv. 1, at the end, where her two breasts are srid to 
be truth and falsehood. 
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ears of them all ; the celestial Sarasvati was then produced from 
the heavens/^ *• 

^ ting Aditi and Ushas the other .goddesses mentioned 
in the Big Veda are, as I have already intimated, of very little 
importance. Agnayi, Varunani, Asvini, and Bodasi, the wives 
of Agni, Varnna, the Asvins, and Rudra respectively (Nirukta 
ix. 33 f . ; xi. 50 ; xii, 46) are only alluded to in a few passages, 

i. 22, 12 ; ii. 32, 8 ; v. 46, 8 ; vi. 50, 5 ; vi, 66, 6 ; vii. 34, 22. 
No distinct functions are assigned to them, and they do not 
occupj^ positions at all corresponding to the rank of their 
husbands, with whom in fact they are never associated. The 
insignificance of these goddesses forms a striking contrast to 
the prominent position assumed by the spouses of /Siva and 
Vishjiu, especially the former, in the later mythology. 

Aranyani. 

Aranyani (Nir. ix. 29, 30), is the goddess of forest solitude. 
She is celebrated in R. V. x. 146, which I have translated in 
a preceding paper. 

Raka, Sinivali, and Gungu. 

Raka, Sinivali, and Gungu (whom Sayana on ii. 32, 8, 
identifies with Kuhu) are three other goddesses mentioned in 
the R. Y. (the first in ii. 32, 4, 5, 8 ; v. 42, 12 j the second in 

ii. 32, 6 ff ; x. 184, 2 ; and the third in ii. 32, 8), Sayana (on 
ii. 32, 4) says that Raka is the full moon.* She is, however, 
closely connected with parturition, as she is asked ^o ^^sew tlie 
work (apparently the formation of the embryo) with an unfail- 
ing needle), and to bestow a son with abundant wealth’^ |ii, 
34, 4). Sinivali and Kuhu are (as we are told by Yaska, xi. 33), 
wives of the gods according to the mythologists {nairuktali)^ 
and the two new moons {amavasye) according to the ritualists 
(j/ajnikah), Sinivali being the earlier and KiAxu the later. 
Sinivali is, however, also connected witll parturition, being 
called the broad-loined (or bushy-haired), the prolific, the hand- 
some-armed, the handsome-fingered, supplicated for progeny 
(ii. 32, 6, 7), and asked to bestow pregnancy (x. 184, 2 ; A. V. 
V. 25, 3; vi. 11, 3). Yaska quotes from the Taitt, Br. iii. 3,11, 
a verse regarding Kuhu, whose name does not occur in the 
Rig Veda. 

^ On these goddesses see Weber’s Ind. Stud. v. 228 ft. and 237. 
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• Sbaddha. 

• 

Personifications of abstract ideas are not unknown in the 
Rig Veda, one hymn of which (x. 151) is addressed to ASraddha, 
or religious faith. By her, it is said, v, l(~Nir. ix. 31), ‘^the 
(sacrificial) fire is kindled, and by her the oblation is oftered up.*’ 
She is asked to prosper the liberal worshippers of the gods 
(v.v. 2, 3), and to impart faith ; and is said to be an object of 
adoration in the morning, at noon, and at sunset (v, 5)* 

/Sraddha is also celebrated in the Taitt. Br. ii. 8, 8, 6 f., 
where the above hymn of the R. V. is repeated ; and she is 
there further said to dwell among the gods, to be the uni- 
verse, and the mother of Kama. In the same Taitt. Br. hi. 
12, 3, 1, we are told that through >Sraddha a god obtains his 
divine character, that the divine Sraddha is the support of the 
world, that she has Kama (or the fulfilment of desire) for her 
calf, and yields immortality as her milk ; that she is the first- 
born of tlie religious ceremonial, and the sustainer of the 
whole world : and she, who is the supreme mistress of the 
world, is besought to bestow immortality on her worshippers. 
In the S, P. Br. (xii. 7, 3, 11) she is called the daughter of 
Surya ; an appellation which is repeated in the M. Bh. Santi- 
parva, v, 9449, w^here she is styled /Sraddha Vaivasvati, as well^ 
as Suryasya duhitS; and Savifri. 

Lakshmi akd Sri. 

• 

Lakshmi is not found in the R. V, in the sense which the 
word bears in the later mythology, of a goddess personifying 
good fortune, though the word itself occurs in x, 71, 2,f in 
another signification. In the A. V., however, we have the* 
following hymn which speaks of a plurality of Lakshmis, 
some good and some bad : vii. 115, 1 : ^^Fly away hence, 
o unlucky {of miserable) Lakshmi (papi lakshmi) ^ perish 
hence, fly away from thence ; with an iron hook we fasten thee 
to our enemy. 2. Savi^ri, do thou who art golden-handed, be- 
stowing on us wealth, send away from us to some other quarter 
the flying and inauspicious Lakshmi who mounts up on me, 

® In the Vaj. Sanbita, xix. 30, it is said that faith {sraddha) is obtained 
by gifts ( dahshima ) and truth ( satya) by faith. 

j In the words hhadra esham lakshmi nihita adhi vachi\ ‘‘an auspicious 
fortune is attached to their words.’* 
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as a creeper upon a tree. 3. A hundre4 Lakshmis are born to- 
gether with the body of a morial at his birth. Of these we 
chase away hence the most unlucky. Do thou, Jatavedas, retain 
for us those which are fortunate. 4. Thus I divide them like 
the cows standing upon barren ground. May those Lukshmis 
which are auspicious {puny ah) rest here. Those which are 
unlucky (papih) I destroy.” The expression punya Lakshmi 
occurs also in A. V. xii. 5, 6). 

In the Vaj. S. xxxi. 22, Sri and Lakshmi are said to be the 
two wives (of Aditya, according to the commentator). In the 
S, P. Br. xi. 4, 3, 1, Sri is described as issuing forth from 
Prajapati when he was performing intense austerity. Beholding 
her then standing resplendent and trembling, f the gods were 
covetous of her and proposed to Prajapati that they should be 
allowed to kill her, and appropriate her gifts. He replied that 
she was a female, and that males did not generally kill females. 
They should therefore take from her her gifts without depriving 
her of life. In consequence, Agni, took from her food ; Soma, 
kingly authority ; Varu?ia, imperial authority j Mitra, martial 
energy (kshattra) ; Indra, force ; Brihaspati, priestly glory 
(brahma-varchasa) ; Savi^?*i, dominion ; Pushan, splendour ; 
Sarasvati, nourishment, and Tvashtri, forms. Sri then com- 

E lained to Prajapati that they had taken all these things from 
er. He told her to demand them back from them by sacrifice. 
This she accordingly did, and succeeded. 


^ Vandana, This word docs not occur in Wilson’s Dictionary, but I 
find there vandu in the sense of a creepiiig plant. 

f LelayantL As fixin^]^ the sense of this word Prof. Aufrecht refers 
me to S, P. Br. p. 136 ; Brhad Ara?^yaka p. 737 ; Miuir/aka up. pp. 274, 
276 ; and 5vcta«vatara up. p. 332. * 



.Art. Il.-r* Priests in the Vedic Age* 

In a former pap^r on ^^Manu, the progenitor of the Aiyan 
Indians/’ published in the Society's Journal, I have attempted 
to shew that in general the authors of the hymns of the Hlg« 
veda regarded the whole of the Aryan people, embracing not 
only the priests and the chiefs, but the middle classes mso of 
the population, as descended from one common father, or 
ancestor, whom they designate by the name of Manu. This 
reference to a common progenitor excludes, of course, the sup* 
position that the writers by whom it is made could have had 
any belief in the myth which became afterwards current among 
their countrymen, that their nation consisted of four castes, diS 
ferine naturally in dignity, and separately created by Brahma. 

That essay, however, leaves out of consideration any notices 
which the Rig-veda may contain regarding the different classes 
of which the society contemporary with its composition was 
made up. As this great collection of hymns embodies nume- 
rous references, both to the authors themselves and to the other 
agents in the celebration of divine worship, it may be expected 
to supply, incidentally or indirectly, at least, some information 
respecting the opinion which these ministers of religion enter- 
tained of themselves, and of the relation in which they stood to 
the other sections of the community. I shall now endeavour 
to shew how far this expectation is justified by an exami iation 
of the Rig veda. 

I have elsewhere* enquired into the views which the authors 
of the hymns appear to hav^ held on the subject of their own 
authorship. The conclusion I arrived at was, that they did not 
in goperal look upon their compositions as divinely inspired, 
since they frequently speak of them as the productions of their 
own minds {ibid, pp. 128-140). But though this is most common- 
ly the case (and especially, as we may conjecture, in regard 
to the older hymns), there is no doubt that they also attached 
a high value to these productions, which they describe as being 
acceptable to the gods (R. V. v, 45, 4 ; v. 85, 1 ; vii. 26, 1, 2 ; 
X. 23, 6 ; X. 54, 6 ; x. 105, 8), whose activity they stimulated 
(iii. 34, 1 ; vii. 19, 11), and whose blessing they drew down. In 
some of the hymns a supernatural character or insight is claim- 
ed for the Rishis (i. 179, 2 ; vii. 76, 4 ; iii. 53, 9 ; vii. 33, 11 ff.j 

* Sanskrit Texts, vol. iii. pp. 116 — 164. ^ 
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vii. 87, 4 ; vii. 88, 3 fF. ; x. 14, 15 ; x. 62,, 4, 5), and a mysteri- 
ous efficacy is ascribed to their compositions (Sanskrit Texts, 
vol, iii. pp 173 f.) The Bishis called their hymns by various 
names, as arka, uktha^ rch^ gir, dhi^ nitha, nivid, mantra, mati, 
mkta, stoma, vach, vachas, etc. etc. ; and they also frequently 
applied to them the appellation of hrahma, as, for instance, in 
the whole, or most, of the following passages : — i. 31, 18 ; i. 37, 
4 ; i, 61, 16 ; i 62, 13 ; i. 80, 16 ; i. 117, 25 ; i. 152, 5, 7 ; i 
165, 14 ; ii. 18, 7 5 ii. 23, 1, 2 ; ii. 34, 6 ; ii. 39, 8 ; iii. 18, 3 ; 

iii, 29, 15 ; iii. 51, 6 ; iii. 53, 12 ; iv. 6, 11 ; iv. 16, 20, 21 ; 

iv. 22, 1 ; iv. 36, 7 ; v. 29, 15 ; v. 40, 6 ; v. 73, 10 ; v. 85, 1 ; 

vi. 17, 13 ; vi. 23, 1, 5 ; vi. 38, 3, 4 ; vi. 47, 14 ; vi. 50, 6 ; vi. 
52, 2, 3 ; vi. 69, 4, 7 ; vi. 75, 19 5 vii. 22, 3, 9 ; vii. :58, 1, 2, 5 ; 

vii. 31, 11 ; vii. 33, 3, 4 ; vii. 35, 7, 14 ; vii. 37, 4 ; vii. 61,2,6; 

vii. 70, 6 ; vii. 72, 3, 4 ; vii. 83, 4 ; vii. 97, 3, 9 ; vii. 103, 8 5 

viii. 4, 2 ; viii. 32, 27 ; viii. 51, 4 ; viii. 52, 2 ;.viii. 55, 11 ; viii. 
78, 3 ; viii. 87, 8 5 x. 13, 1 ; x. 54, 6 ; x. 61, 1, 7 ; x. 80, 7 ; x. 
89, 3 ; X. 114, 8. That in these passages h^ahma has generally 
the sense of hymn or prayer is clear from the context , of some 
of them (as in i. 37, 4 ; viii. 32, 27, where brahma ^ is joined 
with the verb gayata ^^sing,’^ and in vi. 69, 7, where the gods 
are supplicated to hear it), as well as from the fact jthat the 
pl)ets are said (in i. 62, 13 ; v. 73, 10 ; vii, 22, 9 ; vii. 31, 11 ; 
X. 80, 7) to have fashioned or generated it, in the same way as 
they are said to have fashioned or generated hymns in other 
texts (as i. 109, 1 ; v. 2, 11 ; vii. 15, 4 ; viii. 77. 4 ; x. 23, 6 ; 
X. 39, 14), where the sense is indisputable ; while in other 
places (iv. 16, 21 ; v. 29, 15 ; vi. 1*7, 13; vi. 50, 6 ; vii. 61^,6; 
X. 89, 3) new productions of the poets are spoken of under the 
appellation of brahma. 

That brahma has the sense of hymn or prayer is also shown 
by the two following passages. In vii. 26, 1, it is said : ^^Soma 
not poured out does not exhilarate Indra ; nar do libations 
without hymns {abrahmdnah = stotra-’hinah,^^ajB.na) ^ I generate 
for him a hymn {uktha) which he will love, so that like a man 
may hear our new (production). 2. At each hymn {uktha) the 
soma exhilarates Indra, at each psalm {nitha) the libations 
(exhilarate) Maghavat, when the worshippers united, with one 
effort invoke him for help, as sons do a father.’^* Agaip in 

* It is clear from the context of this passage that ah^ahmanah m^ans 
“unattended by hymns,” and not “without a piiest.” After saying that 
Boma-libations without hymns are unacceptable to Indra, the poet does 
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X. 105, 8 : ^^Drive away our calamities. With a hymn {rclia) 
may we slay the meft who are hymnless {anrcJiah). A sacrifice 
without prayer {ahrahfna) does not please thee well,” 

I have said thali great virtue is occasionally attributed by 
the poets to their hymns and prayers ; and this is true of those 
sacred texts when called by the name of brahma j as well as 
when they receive other appellations, such as mantra^ Thus it 
is said, iii. 53, 12, ‘^This prayer {brahma) of Vi^vamitra protects 
the tribe of Bharata;” v. 40, 6, ^^Atri with the fourth prayer 
{brahmana) discovered the sun concealed by unholy darkness f 
vi. 75, 19, ^^Prayer (Jbrahma) is my protecting armour f vii. 
33, 3, ^^Indra preserved Sudas in the battle of the ten kings 
through your prayer, o Vasishrtias.” In ii. 23, 1^ Brahmana- 
spati is said to be the ^^great king of prayers,” and in v, 2 to 
be the ^^generator of prayers” (janita bi^ahmanayn) ; whilst in 
X. 61, 7, prayer is declared to have been generated by the gods. 

Brahman in the masculine is no doubt derived from the same 
root as brahman neuter, and though differing from it in accent 
as well as gender, must be presumed to be closely connected 
with it in signification, just as the English ^^prayer” in the sense 
of a petition would be with ^^prayer,” a petitioner, if the word 
were used in the latter sense. As, then, brahman neuter means 
a hymn or prayer, brahman in the masculine must natumlly be 
taken to denote the person who composes or repeats a hymn 
or prayer. We do not, however, find that the composers of 
the hymns ^e in general designated by the word brahman^ the 
name most commonly apj^lied to them being rshi^ though 
they are also called vvpr9t^ vedhas, kavi, etc. (see ‘^Sanskrit 
Texts,” vol. iii. pp. 116 ff ). There are, however, a few texts, 
such as i. 80, 1 ; i. 164, 35 ; ii. 12, 6 ; ii, 39, 1 ; v. 31, 4 ; v. 
40, 8 ; ix. 113, 6, etc., in which the priest {brahma) may perhaps 
be understood as referred to in the capacity of author of the 
hymn he utters. So, too, in ii. 20, 4 and vi. 21, 8, a new com- 
poser (or, perhaps,® merely a new reciter) of hymns is spoken 
of under the appellation of nutanasya brahmanyatah j in ii. 19,8, 
the Grtsamadas are spoken of both as the fabricators of a new 
hymn {manma naviyah) and as {brahmanyantah) performing 
devotion j while in another place (x. 96, 5) Indra is Said to 
have been lauded by former worshippers, purvebhir yajvobhih^ 

not add that he is himself a, priest, or that he is attended by one, but that 
he generates a hymn ; and the same sense is required by what follows in 
the second verse. 
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term usually confined (as brahman ^as frequently applied) 
in after times to the oflerers of sacrifice.® In three passages, 
vii. 28, 2 ; yii. 70, 5 ; and x. 89, 16, the mbrahma and brahmani 
^‘prayer^’ and ‘Sprayers’’ of the rsliis are spoken of ; and in vii. 
22, 9, rshis are said to have generated prayers [brahmani). In 
i. 177,^5, we find ftmAmam AaroA, ‘^the prayers of the poet/’ 
The fact that in various hymns the authors speak of themselves 
as having received valuable gifts from the princes their patrons, 
and that they do not speak of any class of officiating priests as 
separate from themselves, would also seem to indicate an 
identity of the poet and priest at that early period. The term 
brahman must therefore, as we may conclude, have been origi- 
nally applied (1) to the same persons who are spoken of else- 
where in the hymns as rslii^ kavi, etc., and have denoted devout 
worshippers and contemplative sages who composed prayers 
and hymns which they themselves recited in praise of the gods. 
Afterwards, when the ceremonial gradually became more 
complicated, and a division of sacred functions took place, the 
word was more ordinarily employed (2) for a minister of public 
worship, and at length came to signify (3) one particular kind 
of priest with spec'al duties. I subjoin a translation of the 
different passages in which the word occurs in the Rig-veda ; 
and I have attempted to classify them according as it seems to 
bear, in each case, the first, second, or third of the senses just 
indicated. This, however, is not always an easy task, as in 
many of these texts there is nothing to fix the meaning of the 
term with precision, and one signification easfiy runs into 
another, as the same person may be <at once the author and the 
reciter of the hymn, 

I. Passages in which brahman may signify ^^contemplator, 
sage, or poet.” 

(In order to save the repetition of the word brahman in 
parenthesis after priest^ I have put the latter word in italics 
whenever it stands for bi^ahman). 

i. 80, 1. ^‘Thus in his exhilaration from soma juice the , 
priest (jt^ahma) has made (or uttered) a magnifying* (hymn).” 

i. 164, 34. ^‘I ask thee (what is) the remotest end of the 
earth ; I ask where is the central point of the world ; I ask 
ihae (what is) the seed of the vigorous horse ; I ask (what is) 


stotram (Sayana). 
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the highest heaven* * * § speech. 35. This altar is the remotest 
end of the earth j this sacrifice is the central point of the world ; 
this soma is the seed dof the vigorous horse ; this priest is the 
highest heaven of sp%ech.”t 

ii. 12, 6 ^‘He (Indra) who is the quickener of the sluggish, 
of the emaciated, of the suppliant who praises him,’^ etc. 

vi. 45, 7. ‘^With hymns I call Indra, the priest ^ — ^tihe 
carrier of prayers {brahrna-valiasam)^X the friend who is worthy 
of praise, — as men do a cow which is to be milked.^^ 

viii. 16, 7. ^‘Indra is a priest, Indra is a rishi,§ Indra is 
much and often invoked, great through his mighty powers/^ 

X. 71, 11. (See the translation of the entire hymn below. 
The sense of brahma in v. 11 will depend on the meaning 
assigned to jata-^vidya). 

X. 77, 1. (In this passage, the sense of which is not very 
clear, the word priest appears to be an epithet of the host of 
Maruts). 

X. 85, 3. man thinks he has drunk soma when the 
plant (so called) has been crushed. But no one tastes of that 
which the know to be soma (the moon). 16. The priests 
rightly know, Sury^, that thou hast two wheels ^ but it is 

a es {addluxtayah) alone who know the one wheel which is 
ien. 34. The priest who knows Surya deserves the bride’s 
garment.” II 

X, 107, 6. ^^They call him a rishi, him VipriesU reverend, a 
chanter of Sama verses {sama-gam), and reciter of ukthaSy — ^he 
knows the three forms of the brilliant (Agni) — the man who 
first worshipped with a largess.” 

X. 117,7. A priest^ who speaks is more acceptable than 
one who does not speak ” 

X. 125, 5. ‘^I (says Vach) make him whom I love formidable 


(ugram), him a priest, him a rishi, him a sage {sumedham).'^ 

II. In tt© passages which follow the word brahrmn does not 


• Compare K. V. iii. 32, 10 ; x. 109, 4, below, and the words, “the 
highest heaven of invention.' 

t Compare K. V. x. 71 and x, 125. 

I Compare r. 19 and stoma-vahasa^, iv. 32, 12. 

§ DifEerent deities are called rshi^ kavi^ etc., in the following texts t 
V. 29, 1 ; vi. 14, 2 ; viii. 6, 41 ; ix. 96, 18 ; ix. 107, 7 ; x. 27, 22 ; x. 112, 9. 

II See Dr. Hang's Ait Br., vol. i., Introduction, p. 20. 

^ The word here seems to indicate an order or profession, as Uie silent 
priest is still a priest. 
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seem to signify so much a ^^sage or poet/^^ as a ^Vorshipper or 
priest.’^ • 

i. 10, 1. ^‘The singers (gayatrinali) sing thee, the hymners 
(arkinah) recite a hymn, the priests (hrahmanah), 0 /Satakratu, 
have raised thee up like a pole/’ 

(Compare i. 5, 8 ; i. 7, 1 ; viii. 16, 9. See Dr. Haug’s 
remark on this verse. Ait. Br. Introd. p. 20). 

i. 33, 9. “Thou, Indra, with the believers, didst blow 
against the unbelievers, with the priests thou didst blow away 
the Dasyu.” 

i. 101, 5. “Indra, who is lord of all that moves and breathes, 
who first found the cows for the priest^ who hurled down the 
Dasyu.” 

i. 108, 7. “When, o adorable Indra and Agni, ye are 
exhilarated in your own abode, or with a priest or prince 
{hrahmani rajani va)* come thence, ye vigorous (deities), and 
then drink of the poured out soma.” 

• i. 158, 6. “Dirghatamas, son of Mamata, being decrepit in 
his tenth lustre, (though) a priest^ becomes the ohariotcer of 
(or is borne upon) the waters which are hastening to their 
goal.” 

(Prof. Aufrecht understands this to mean that Dirghatamas 
iS^yerging towards his end, and thinks there is a play on the 
word “charioteer’^ as an employment not befitting a priest). 

ii. 39,1. “Ye (Asvins) are like two vultures on a tree ; 
like two priests singing a hymn at a sacrifice.” 

iv. 50, 7 fF. “That king overcomes all hostile powers in 
force and valour who maintains Brikaspati in abundance, who 
praises and magnifies him as (a deity) enjoying the first dis- 
tinction. 8. He dwells prosperous in his own palace, to him 
the earth always yields her increase,! to him the people bow 
down of themselves, — that king in whose house a priest walks 
first! {ydsmm brahma rajani purva eti), 9. Unrwalled, he con- 
quers the riches both of his enemies and hi# kinsmen — the gods 

^ A distinction of orders or professions appears to be here recognized. 
In V. 54, 7, a rishi and a prince are distinguished much in the same way 
as a priest and king are in i. 108, 7. Compare v. 14. In iii. 43, 5, reference 
is fomid to Viavamitra, or the author, being made by Indra both a prince 
and a rishi. 

t Compare R. V. v. 37, 4 f. 

X Compare viii. 69, 4 ; x. 39, 11 ; x. 107, 5 ; and the word used 

of a ministering priest as one placed in front 
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E reserve the king whd bestows wealth on the priest who asks 
is assistance.’^* * 

(The benefits resulting from the employment of a domestic 
priest {purohita) are also set forth in A. V. iii. 19.) 

iv. 58, 2. “Let us proclaim the name of butter (^ghrtd), let 
us at this sacrifice hold it (in mind) with prostrations. May the 
pinest (Agni ?) hear the praise which is chanted. The four- 
horned bright-coloured (god) has sent this forth ” 

V, 29, 3. “And, ye Maruts, priests^ may Indra drink of this 
my soma which has been poured out/’ etc. 

V. 31, 4. “The monf have fashioned a car for thy (Indra’ s) 
horse, and Tvash^r a gleaming thunderbolt, o god greatly- 
invoked, The priests^ magnifying Indra, have strengthened 
him for the slaughter of Ahi.’^ 

V. 32, 12. “1 hear of thee thus rightly prospering, and be- 

stowing wealth on, the sages (viprehhyah ). What do the priests^ 
thy friends, obtain who have reposed their wishes on thee*. 
0 Indra 

v. 40, 8. “Applying the stones (for pressing soma), per- 
forming worship, honouring the gods with praise and obeisance, 
the priest Atri placed the eye of the sun in the sky, and swept 
away the magical arts of Svarbhanu.” 

vii. 7, 5. “The chosen bearer (of oblations), Agni, the 
priest, having arrived, has sat down in a mortal’s abode, the 
upholder.” 

vii. 33, IL “And thou, o VasishAa, art a son of Mitra and 
Varuwa (or a Maitravaru/ia-priest), born, o priest^ from the soul 
of JJvwasi. All the gods placed in the vessel thee, the drop 
which had fallen through divine contemplation.” 

vii. 42, 1. “The priests, the Angirases, have arrived,” etc. 
viii. 7, 20. “Where now, bountiful (Maruts), are ye ex- 
hilarated, with the sacrificial grass spread beneath you ? What 
priest is serving you ^ 

viii. 17, 2 f. tawny steeds with flowing manes, yoked 

by prayer {J}rahma--yujd),X bring thee hither, Indra : listen to 
our prayers. 3. We priests, offerers of soma, bringing oblations, 
continually invoke the drinker of soma.” 


* See on this passage Roth’s Art. on Brahma and the Brahmans, Joum, 
Germ, Or, Soc., i. 77 ff. See also Aitareya Brahmawa, viii. 2fi. 

+ IBbhus ? 

X Compare viii. 45, 39, below. 
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viii. 31, 1. ^*Thai priest is beloved of Indra who worships, 
sacrifices, pours out libations, and cooks offerings.’' 

viii. 32, 16. ^‘There is not now any debt due by the active 
priests who pour out libations. Soma Has not been drunk 
without an equivalent.” 

viii. 33, 10. ^^Look downward, not upward ; keep thy feet 
close together ; let them not see those parts which should be 
covered ; thou, a priest^ hast become a woman.” 

^^viii. 45, 39. seize these thy tawny steeds, yoked by 
our hymn {vacho^yuja) to a splendid chariot, since thou didst 
give (wealiii) to the priests.*^ 

viii. 53, 7. Where is that vigorous, youthful, large-necked, 
unconquered (Indra) ? What priest serves him ?” 

viii. 66, 5. ^‘Indra clove the Gandharva in the bottomless 
mists, for the prosperity of the priests J"* 

viii. 81, 30. ^‘Be not, o lord of riches (Indra), sluggish 
like a priest^ Be exhilarated by the libation mixed with milk.’' 

viii. 85, 5. **When, Indra, thou seizest in thine arms the 
thunderbolt which brings down pride, in order to slay Ahi, 
the (aerial) hills and the cows utter their voice, and the priests 
draw near to thee.” 

ix. 96, 6. ^^Soma, resounding, overflows the filter, he who 
is priest among the gods, leader among poets, rishi among the 
wise, buffalo among wild beasts, falcon among kites, an axe 
among the woods.” 

ix. 112, 1. ‘Warious are the thoughts and endeavours of 
us different men. The carpenter seeks something broken, the 
doctor a patient, the priest some ono to offer libations. 

ix. 113, 6. pure Soma, in the place where the priest, 
uttering a metrical hymn, is exalted at the soma sacrifice through 
(the sound of) the crushing-stone, producing pleasure with 
soma, o Indu (soma) flow for Indra.. 

X, 28, 11. (The word brahmanah occurs in^this verse, but 
ihe sense is not clear). ^ 

X. 71, 11. (See translation of this verse below, where the 
Wtiro hymn is given). 

X. 85, 19. ^‘Put away that which requires expiation (?). 
Distribute money to the priests. 35. Behold the forms of Surya. 
But the priest purifies them.” 

• Dr. Haug (Introd. to Ait. Br.-p. 20) refers to Ait. Br. v. 34, as illus- 
trating this reproach. See p. 376 of his translation. This verse clearly 
shows that the priests fonned a professional body. 
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X. 141, 3. With, hymns we invoke to our aid king Soma^ 
Agni, the Adityas, Vfthnu, Surya, and Brhaspati, the priesU 

III. In the following passages the word brahman appears 
to designate the special class of priest so called, in oontradisH 
tinction to hotriy udgatriy and adhvaryu, 

ii. 1, 2 («x. 91, 10). ‘‘Thine, Agni, is the office of hotriy 
thine the regulated office of potri, thine the office of neshtri^ 
though art the agnidh of the pious man, thine is the office of 
prasaetri^ thou actest as adhvaryu, thou art the brahman^ and 
the lord of the house in our abode. 2. Thou, Agni, art Indra, 
the chief of the virtuous, thou art Vishnu, the wide-stepping, 
the adorable, thou, o Brahmanaspati, art the priest {brahma)^ 
the possessor of wealth, thou, o sustainer, art associated with 
the cei emonial.’^ 

iv 9, 3 “He (Agni) is led round the house, a joyous hotri 
at the ceremonies, and sits a potri. 4. And Agni is a wife 
a mistress of the house) at the sacrifice, and a master of the 
house in our abode, and he sits a brahman/^ 

X. 52, 2. “I have sat down an adorable hotri \ all the gods, 
the Maruts, stimulate me. Day by day, ye Alvins, I have 
acted as your adhvaryu ; the brahman is he who kindles the 
fire : this is your invocation.’^ 

I shall now bring forward the whole of the texts in which 
the word BrAhmaTia, meaning a son, or descendant, oi ^hrahman^ 
occurs in the Rig-veda.* They are the following : 

i. 164, 45^ ‘‘Speech consists of four defined grades. These 
are known by those Brahmans who are wise. They do not 
reveal the three which arS esoteric. Men speak the fourth 
grade of speech.” 

This text is quoted and commented upon in Nirukta xiii. 9^ 

vi. 75, 10. “May the Brahman fathers, drinkers of soma, 

may the auspicious, the sinless, heaven and earth, may Pushan 
preserve us.” etc. etc. ^ 

vii. 103,1 ( = Nfrukta 9, 6). “After lying quiet for a year, 
those rite-fulfilling Brahmans the frogs have (now) uttered their 
voice, which has been inspired by Parjanva. . . 7. Like Brahmans 
at the Atiratra soma rite, like (those Brahmans) speaking round 
about the full pond (or soma-bowl), you frogs surround (the 
pond) on this aay of the year, which’^is that of the autumnal 

^ There are two more teirts in which the word brahmana is found, viz., 
i. 15, 6, and ii. 36, 6. The word Irahmamiray son of a brahman, is found 
in ii. 43, 2. 
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rains« 8. These soma-ofFering Brahmans /the frogs') have utter 
ed their voice, performing their annual **devotion (brahma) ; 
these adhvaryu priests sweating with their-boiled oblations (qi' in 
the hot season) come forth from their retrehts like persons wh<^ 
have been concealed.” 

X. 16, 6- ‘‘Whatever part of thee any black bird, or ant, or 
serpent, or wild beast has mutilated, may Agni cure thee of all 
that, and Soma who has entered into the Br^maus/^* * * § 

X. 71, 1. “When, o Brhaspati, men first sent forth the 
earliest utterance of speech, giving a name (to things), then all 
that was treasured within them, most excellent and pure, . was 
disclosed through love. 

2. = Nirukta iv. 10). “Wherever the wise, — as if cleans- 
ing meal with a sieve, — ^have uttered speech with intelligence, 
there friends recognize acts of friendliness ; good fortune dwells 
in their speech, 

3. “Through sacrifice they came upon the track of speech, 
and found her entered into the rishis. Taking, they divided her 
into many parts :t the seven poets celebrate her in concert.” 

4. ( = Nir. i. 19.) “And one man, seeing, sees not speech, 
and another, hearing, hears her not 4 while to a third she 
discloses her form, as a loving well-dressed wife does to her 
husband." 

6. (=» Nir, i. 20.) “They say that one man has a sure 

defence in (her§) friendship ; he is not overcome even in the 
conflict (of discussion). But that person consoles with a vain 
Illusion who has listened to speech without fruit or^flower.” 

6, “He who abandons a friend ^v^ho understands friendship, 
has no portion whatever in speech. All that he hears, he hears 
in vain, for he knows not the path of righteousness/^ 

7. “Friends gifted both with eyes and ears have proved 

i^i^equal in mental efforts. Some have been (as waters) reach- 
ing to the face or armpit, while others have been seen like 
pends in which one might bathe.' ^ ^ 

(=Nir. xiiL ]3,) “When Brahmans who are friends 
sia*ive(?) together in effbrts of the mind produced by the heart, |[ 
t^y leave one man behind through their acquirements, 'whilst 

• Compare A V. vii. 116, 1 ff — ^xii. 5, 6. 

j* Compare x. 125, 3 ; i. 164, 45 ; (x. 90, 11) ; and A. V. xii. 1, 45. 

I Compare Isaiah vi. 9, 10 ; and Matthew xiii. 14, 15. 

§ Vah-B^hye^ Yaska. 

(I Compare i. 171, 2 ; ii. 35, 2 ; vi. 16, 47. 
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dthers wAlk about boasting to be priests,’’ (This is the sen^ 
Prof. Aufrecht suggests for the word ohArahtnanah, Prof; 
Both s. V. thinks it ‘may mean "real The author of 

Nirukta xiii. 13, explains it as meaning ‘^reasoning prieaU^^^ or 
^‘those of whom reasoning is the sacred science.”) 

9, "The men who range neither near nor far, who are 
neither (reflecting) Brahmans nor yet pious worshippers at 
Kbations, — these, having acquired speech, weave their web 
imperfectly, (like) a female weaver,* being destitute of skill.” 

10, "-^1 friends rejoice at the arrival of a renowned frirad 
who rules the assembly ; for such a one, repelling evil, and 
bestowing nourishment upon them, is thoroughly prepared for 
the conflict (of discussion).” 

11, (Nir, i. 8.) "One man possesses a store of verses 
(rcliam) , a second sings a hymn (gayatra) daring (the chanting 
of) the aakvaris I one who is sl priest (6mA7?ia;i) declares the 
science of being (jat(i-vidyam\ whilst another prescribes the 
order of the ceremonial. f 

R. V. X. 88, 19 ( = Nir. vii. 31). "As long as the fairwinged 
Dawns do not array themselves in light, o Matari^van, so long 
the Brahman coming to the sacrifice, keeps (the fire), sitting 
below the hotri-priest.” 

X. 90, 11 ( = A. V. xix. 5, 6 ; Vaj. S. xxxi.). "When they 
divided Purusha, into how many parts did they distribute him ? 
What was his mouth ? what were his arms ? what were called 
his thighs at^ feet? 12. The Brahman was his mouth, the 
Rajanya was made his arms, that which was the Vaiaya was his 
thighs, the /Sudra sprang frbm his feet.” 

X. 97, 22. ‘ The plants converse with king Soma,t (and 

say), "for whomsoever a Brahman acts (Jcmoti, officiates), him, 
o king, we deliver.” 

X, 109, 1. "These (deities), the boundless, liquid Mataris* 
van (Air), thd fienjely-flaming, ardeptly-burning, beneficent 

* Such is the sense which Prof. Aufrecht thinks may, with probability, 
be assigned to wm, a word which occurs only here. 

•f According to Yaska (Nir. i. 8), these loiir persons are respectively 
the hotriy udgatri^ hrahmany and advaryu priests. The brahman, he says^ 
being possessed of all s 'lienee, ought to know everything ; and gives 
utterance to his knowledge as occasion arises for it (jate jate j. See Dr. 
Haug’s remarks on this verse. Ait. Br. Introd. p. 20. 

{ Compare oahadhih Soma-rcynih^ '‘the plants whose king is Soma, ’ in 
8 and 19 of this hymn. 
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(Fire), and the divine primeval Waters, first exclaimed 
against the outrage on a priest (Jbrahma^kilbishe). 2 . King 
Soma,* nnenvious, first gave back the priest’s wife 5 Varu/ia 
and Mitra were the inviters ; Agni, the mvoker, brought her, 
taking her hand. 3. When restored^ she had to be received 
back by the hand, and they then proclaimed aloud, ‘This is 
ahepriesfs wife she was not committed to a messenger to 
be sent : — ^in this way it is that the kingdom of a ruler (or 
Kshattriya) remains secured to him. 4. Those ancient deities, 
ihe Rishis, who sat down to perform austerities, spoke thus of 
her, ‘Terrible is the wife of the Brahman ; when approached, 
she plants confusion in the highest heaven.f 5. The Brahma- 
charin (religious student) continues to perform observances. 
He becomes one member J of the gods. Through him Brhas- 
pati obtained his wife, as the gods obtained the ladle which 
was brought by Soma. 6 . The gods gave her back, and men 

S ive her back ; kings, performing rigliteousness, gave back 
e priest* a wife. 7. Giving back the priest's wife, freeing 
themselves from sin against the gods, (these kings) enjoy 
the abundance of the earth, and possess a free range of move- 
ment.” 

This hymn is repeated in the Atharva-yeda, with the addi 
tion of ten more verses, which I subjoin. 

Atharva-veda, v. 17, 

(vv, 1-3 = vv. 1-3 of R. V. X. 109), 

4. “That calamity which falls upon the vill^e, of which 
they say, ‘this is a star with dishevelled hair,’ is in truth the 
priest* s wife, who ruins the kingdom'which is visited by a l\are 
attended with nieteors,’^ 

(rr, 5-6 =rv. 5-4 of R. V. x. 109). 

7. “Whenever any miscarriages take place, or any moving 
things are destroyed, whenever men slay each other, it is the 
priest* 8 wife who kills them. 8 . And when a woman has had 
ten former husbands not Brahmans, if a priest {brahma) take 
her hands {i.e. marry her), it is he alone who is her husband. 
9 . It is a Brahman only that is a husband, and not a Rajanya, 
or a Vaisya. That (truth) the Sun goes forward proclaiming 
to the five classes of men {panchabhyo mananebhyah)** 

(w. 10-11 6-7 of R. V. x. 109). 

♦ Compare R. V. x. 85, 8 f., 40 f. 
t See k V. i. 164, 34, 35, above*. 

% See A. V. x. 7, 1 ff., 9, 26. 
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12. ^^His (the kittg’s) wife does not repose opulent (so/o- 
vahi) and handsome * upon her bed^ in that kingdom where a 
priesVs wife is foolishly shut up. 13. A son with large ears 
(vikamah) and broaJ head is not born in the house in that 
kingdom^ etc. 14. A charioteer with golden neckchain does 
not march before the king’s hosts (?>* in that kingdom^ etc. 
15. A white horse with black ears does not make a show, yoked 
to his (the king’s) chariot in that kingdom, etc. 16. There is 
no pond with blossoming lotuses in his (the king’s) grounds in 
that kingdom where, etc. 17. His (the king’s) brindled cow 
is not milked by his milkmen in that kingdom, etc. 18. His 
(the king’s) milch cow does not thrive, nor does his ox endure 
the yoke, in that country where a Brahman passes the night 
wretchedly without his wife.” 

I will now refer to a number of texts in which liberality to 
the authors of the hymns is mentioned with approbation. 

Of these passages i. 125 ; i. 126 ; v. 27 ; v. 30, 12 ff. j v. 
33, 8 ff. ; V. 61, 10 ; vi. 27, 8 ; and vi. 47, 22 ff., may be con- 
sulted in Prof. Wilson’s translation. The following are further 
instances : — 

vii. 18, 22 ff. ^‘Earning two hundred cows and two cars with 
mares, the gift of Sudas the grandson of Devavat and son of 
Pijavana, I walk about, as a priest does round a house, offering 
praises. 23. The four robust richly caparisoned brown horses 
of Sudas, the son of Pijavana, standing on the earth, carry me, 
son to son,t gnward to renown in prepetuity.” (See the tran- 
slation of these verses in Rothes Litt. u. Geschichte des Weda, 
p. 100.) In i. 126, 3, and^i. 27, 8, also, the word vadhumai'dah 
xs used as here, and is probably to be taken in the first of these 
passages of mares, and in the latter of cows, viiisatim ga vadkun 
manto^ being “twenty bulls with their cows.’^ The same sense 
of cows or mares is probably to be understood in viii. 19, 36. 
That the precfBding passages refer t^ the females of bulls or 
horses is made lik^ by comparing viii. 57, 17, which will be 
quoted below. In viii. 46, 37, however, reference is distinctly 
made to the gift of a woman {yoshana). 

viii. 3, 21. “(The horse?) which Indra, the Maruts, and 
Pakasthaman, the son of Kurayana, gave to me, the most 

* The word here in the original is sunanam^ with which it is difficult 
to make any sense. Should we read nemxwxin t 
f Tokam iokaya. The sense is obscure. 
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brilliant all, like (the sun) careering in^tbe sky, 22. Pa?ias- 
thaman gAve me a tawny (horse) well brdten in, and filliiig hi# 
traces, an indimtion of riches. 23. Lilj# to which other ten 
swift steeds also bear the yoke, like those which carried the 
son of Tngra to his home. 24. Soul, food, body, raiment, the 

f iver of vigour, and ornament — (all this Pakasthaman is). 

celebrate nim as the fourth liberal bestower of a tawny 
horse.’* 

viii. 4, 19. “We have celebi^ated among the Turva^us the 
profuse riches, consisting of hundreds of horses (bestowed) at 
the festivals of Kuranga, at the distributions made by this 
powerful and fortunate king. 20. After sixty thousand pure 
cows,* I, a rishi, have driven away herds of cattle obtained by 
the Priyamedhas with faces upturned to heaven, through the 
prayers of the sacrificing son of Kanva. 21. Even the treesf 
rejoiced at my arrival, (exclaiming), Hhey have obtained cows 
in abundance, they have obtained horses in abundance*.” 

viii, 5, 37. “May ye, Asvins, take notice of my new gifts, 
how Ka«u, of the race of Chedi, has bestowed on me a hundred 
camels and ten thousand kine. 38. The people are prostrate 
beneath the feet of the descendant of Chedi, and the men about 
him are but leather-workers (before him), who presented to me 
ten kings brilliant as gold. 39. Let no one try to walk in the 
path which these Ohedis tread. No sage is regarded as a more 
bountiful man (than this prince).” J 

viii. 6, 46. “I have received a hundred from Tirindara, a 
thousand from Par«u, the riches of the Yadvas. 47. They 

f ave three hundred horses, ten thousand cows, to Samamthe 
‘ajra. 48. The exalted prince overpassed the sky, giving a 
yoke of four camels j he (overpassed) the Yadva tribe by his 
renown.” 

viii. 19, 36. “Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa, the bountiful 
lord, the patron of the vjrtuous, gave me ^fifty •’females (cows 

or mares). 37. And while I was travelling’. at the ford of 

the Suvastu, Syava, the wealthy lord of the Diyas (or of gifts) 
brought three seventies.” 

• Sayana explains nirmajam as nihaeshena avddhanam gavam, Roth 
leaves the word unexplained ; and Prof. Aufrecht suggests nimijam^ 
“garments,*’ as perhaps the true reading, 
t Compare Psalm xevi. 12. 

j Or, “No one, (as) the sage expects, will (prove to be) a more muni- 
ficent person.” 
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viii. ?], 17. ^'Was it Indra who gave to me, the worshipper, 
all this wealth ^ or was it the blessed Sarasvati who gave thia 
riches, or was it thou, Chitra ? 18. Ohitra and o^er kings 
who (dwell) along Ae Sarasvati, diffused himself (over us) 
like Prajanya, in a shower, bestowing a thousand and tens of 
thousands.*' 

viii. 24, 29. ^^May the gift of Narya reach the Vyasnas, 
offerers of Soma-libations, together with abundant wealth, in 
hundreds and thousands. 30. If any one, sacrificing, enquire 
pf thee (o Ushas), wheresoever thou art engaged, where (he is), 
reply, ‘This Vala dwells remote on the banks of the Gomati'.*** 
viii. 46, 21. ^^Let the ungodly man come forward who has 
received as large a • present as this which Va«a, the son of 
Aava, has received at the break of to-day’s dawn from the 
Prthusravas, the son of Kanita. 22. I have received the 
sixty thousand and ten thousand (appropriated to) the son of 
Asva, two thousand camels, ten hundreds of brown (mares), 
ten of (mares) with three ruddy spots, and ten thousand 
cows. 23, 24. Ten brown, impetuous, irresistible, swift, 
overbearing steeds of the bountiful Prthusravas, son of 
Kanita, cause the circumference of the chariot wheel to 
whirl round. Bestowing a golden chariot, he has shewn him- 
self a most bountiful sage, and acquired the most extended 

renown 30. As oxen approach the herd, so they draw 

near to me. 31. Then w'hen he had called for a hundred camels 
from amongst the grazing herd, and two thousand among the 
white cattle, S2. I, me sa^, received a hundred from the Uasaf 
Balbutha, the deliverer. These men of thine, O Vayn, protected 
by Indra, rejoice ; protected by the gods, they rejoice. 33^ 
Then that large woman is led away, covered with jewels, towards 
Vasa, son of A^va,” 

viii, 54, 10. ‘^May the opulent prince, vrho bestows on me 
speckled cows ^ with golden housings, never perish, o gods^ 
12. Over and abov% the thousand spefjkled cows, I received a 
bright, large, broad, shining piece of gold. 13. Men have 
exalted to the gods the renown of the grandson of Durgaha,J 
who was bountiful to me in (bestowing) a thousand (cows).” 

^ Compare the similar expressions in H. V. v. 61, 19. 

f Both, 8JV. daaay conjectures that instead of daacy the proper reading is 
here dasan^ which would alter tlie sense to, received a hundred slaves 
from Balbutha 

X Langlois in loco refers for illustration of this to B. V. iv. 42, 9k 
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viii. 57^ 14. *^Near me stand six inc|p in pairs, in the' ex- 
hilaration of the Soma juice, bestowing delightful gifts. 15, Of 
Indrota I received two brown horses, from ftie son of iiksha two 
tawny, and from the son of Asvamedha two ruddy horses. 16. 
From the son of Atithigva (I received) horses with a beautiful 
car, from the son of /2ksha horses with beautiful reins, and from 
the son of Asvamedha horses of beautiful form. 17, Along with 
Putakratu, I obtained six horses with mares* from Indrota, the 
son of Atithigva. 18. Among these brown horses was perceived 
a bay mare with a stallion, and with beautiful reins and a whip. 
19. May no mortal, however desirous of reviling, fasten any 
fault upon you, o ye possessors of food.^^ 

X. 83, 4. a rishi, have solicited king Kuruaravana, 
descendant of Trasadasyu, the most bountiful of sages. 5. Let 
me celebrate, at the (sacrifice), attended with a thousand gifts, 
(that prince) whose three tawny mares convey me excellently 
in a car. 6. Of which father of Upamasravas, the agreeable 
words were like a pleasant field to him who uttered them. 7. 
Attend, o Upama^ravas, son (of Kuru^ravana), and grandson of 
Mitratithi — ^1 am the encomiast of thy father. 8. If I had power 
over the immortals, or over mortals, my magnificent (patron) 
should still be alive. 9. The man even of a hundred years lives 
not beyond the period ordained by the gods ;t so hath (every- 
thing) continually revolved.” 

X. 62, 6. ‘‘The Virupas, who sprang from Agni, from the 
sky, Navagva, and Da«agva, who perfectly possesses the charac- 
ter of an Angiras, is elevated to the gods. 7. The sages (princes) 
in concert with Indra lavished a htrd of cows and of hoi;ses. 
Men have exalted to the godst the renown of me Ash^akarni, 
who bestowed a thousand. 8. Let this man now multiply j 
may he shoot up like a sprout, he who at once lavishes a 
thousand hundred horses for a gift. 9. No one equals him, as 
no one succeeds in grasping the summit of t?ie 8ky.§ The 
largesses of the son of Savarna have been diffused as widely as 
the sea. 10. Yadu and Turva gave two robust bondmen to 
serve (me) with abundance of kine. 11. Let not this man, the 
leader of the people, who lavishes thousands, suffer calamity. 
Let his largesses go on vying with the sun. May the gods 

* Sayana here understands vadhumatahj of mares, vadavabhis tadvatah. 
j* Compare R. V. viii. 28, 4 : 
i Compare viii. 54, 12, above. 

I Comp. S, P. Br. xiii. 6, 4, 14. 
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prolong the life of the*son of Savarna, from whom we, without 
mtiguing labour j^r without cessation], have received food/' 

X. 93, 14. have spoken this (in praise) of Dohsimaj 
Prthavana, Vena, and Rama, — a god among the magnificent^ 
— ^who, having yoked five hundred (horses) for our benefit,—* 
their (liberality) became renowned by (this) course. 15* Over 
and above this, Tanva straightway assigned, Parthya straight* 
way assigned, Mayava straightway assigned (to us) here 
seventy-seven." 

If we consider that the various texts which have just been 
quoted are the productions of the class whose pretensions 
they represent and whose dignity they exalt, and further, if 
we take into account the indications, supplied by various 
other passages which I shall cite below, of indifference to the 
gods and to their ministers manifested by the other sections of 
the community, we may think it necessary to make some deduo* 
tion from the impression which we had at first received of the 
estimation in which the priestly order was held at the time 
when the hymns of the Rigveda were composed. But after 
every such allowance has been made, it will remain certain that 
the brahman, whether we look upon him as a sage and poet, 
or as an officiating priest, or in both capacities, was regarded 
with respect and reverence, and even that his presence was 
considered an important condition of the efficacy of the cere- 
monial. Thus, in i. 164, 35, the priest is described as ^‘the 
highest heave^ of speech in x. 107, 6, a liberal patron is 
called a rishi and a priest, as< epithets expressive of the greatest 
eulogy; in X. 125, 5, the ^goddess Yach is said to make the 
man who is the object of her special affection a priest and a 
rishi ; in vi. 45, 7 ; vii. 7, 5^ viii. 36, 7 ; and ix. 96, 6, the 
term ^^priest” is applied honorificdlly to the gods Indra, Agni, 
and Soma ; in iv. 50, 8, 9, great prosperity is declared to 
attend the printje by whom a priest is ^nployed, honoured, and 
succoured ; and in fti. 53, 9, 12 ; v. 2, 6 ; vii. 33, 2, 3, 5 i and 
vii. 83, 4, the highest efficacy is ascribed to the intervention and 
intercession of priests. 

Again, although the commendations which are passed in 
the hymns on liberality to priests have been composed by in- 
terested parties, and though the value of the presents bestowed 
has no doubt been enormously exaggerated, there is no reason 
to doubt that the ministers of public worship, who possessed 
the gift of expression and of poetry, who were the depositaries 
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of all sacred science, and who were regarded as the channels of 
access to the gods, would be largely rewarded and honoured,* 

It is further clear, from some of the texts quoted above (ii. 
1, 2 j iv. 9, 3 ; x. 52, 2), as well as i.‘T62, 5, and from the 
contents of hymns ii. 36 ; ii. 37 j ii. 43 ; and x. 124, l,t that 
in the later part of the Vedic era, to which these productions 
are probably to be assigned, the ceremonial of worsliip had 
become highly developed and complicated, and that different 
classes of priests were required for its proper celebration.t It 
is manifest that considerable skill must have been required for 
the due performance of these several functions ; and as such 
skill could only be acquired by early instruction and by practice, 
there can be little doubt that the priesthood must at that period 
have become a regular profession.! The distinction of king 
or noble and priest appears to be recognized in i. 108, 7, as 
well as in iv. 50, 8, 9 ; whilst in v. 47, 7, 14, a similar distino- 
tion is made between king and rishi ; and it is noticeable that 
the verse in other respects nearly identical, with which the 36th 
and 37th hymns of the eighth mandala respectively conclude, 
ends in the one hymn with the words, “Thou alone, Indra, 
didst deliver Trasadasyu in the conflict of men, magnifying 
prayers” {brahmani vardhayan) j whilst in the other the last 
words are, “magnifying (royal) powers” (kshattrani vardhyan), 
as if the former contained a reference to the functions of the 
priest, and the latter to those of the prince. 

"V^ile, however, there thus appears to be ev^ry reason for 
supposing’ that towards the close of the Vedic period the priest- 
hood had become a profession,the teits which have been quoted, 
with the exception of one (x. 90, 12) which ^11 be further 
adverted to below, do not contain anything which necessanly 

implies that the priests formed an exclusive caste, or, at least, 

a caste separated from all other by insurmountable barriers, as 

® It is to be observed '’that, in these eulogiej of liberality, mention is 
nowhere of Brahmans as the recipients of the gifts. In two places, 
Tiii 4 20 and x. 33, 4, a rishi is mentioned as tlie receiver. In later works, 
such as the Satapatha Brahmarea, on the contrary, the presente are distinctly 
connected with Brahmans. Thus it is said in that work, ii. 2, 2, 6. 

+ See also i. 94, 6. , , . .... o i. t 

1 See Prof. Muller’s remarks on this subject, Anc. Sansk. Lit., pp. 
485 n. • and Dr. Hau^s somewhat different view of the same matter in 
bis Initrod. to Ait. Br., pp. 11 ff; 

S in regard to the gieat importance and influence of the pnests, see 
er’s Ai^ Sansk. Lit., pp. 486 flf. 
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in lator timos.* There is a wide difference between a prolessioii| 
or even a hereditary brder, and a caste in the fally deveh^iea 
Brahmanical sense. Even in countries where the dignity and 
exclusive prerogativefof the priesthood are most fully recog* 
nized (as in Roman Catholic Europe), the clergy form only a 
profession, and their ranks may be recruited from all sections 
of the community. So, too, is it in most countries, even with 
a hereditary nobility. Plebeians may be ennobled at the will 
of the sovereign. There is, therefore, no difficulty in suppos- 
ing that in the Vedic era the Iidian priesthood — even if we 
suppose its members to have been for the most part sprung 
from priestly families — may have often admitted aspirants to 
the sacerdotal character from other classes of their countrymen. 
Even the employment of the words hrahmana and ramnya in 
the Rig-veda does not disprove this. The former word, derived, 
from brahman^ ^‘priest” signifies, as already intimated, nothing 
further than the son or descendants of a priest (the word 
hrahmaputra, ^'son of a priest,” is, as we have seen, actually 
used in one text), — just as the latter {rajanyd) means nothing 
more than the descendant of a king or chief {rajan). 

The paucity of the texts (and those, too, probably of a date 
comparatively recent) in which the word hrahmana occurs, 
when contrasted with the large number of those in which 
brahman is found, seems to prove conclusively that the former 
word was but little used in the earlier part of the Vedic era,’ 
and only canjp into common use towards its close. In some of 
these passages (as in vii. 103, 1, 7, 8 ; x. 88, 19) the Brahman* 
is njerely alluded to as a pribst, and in vii. 103, the oomparision*^ 
of frogs to Brahmans may seem even to imply a want of res- 
pect for the latter and their office.^ In other places (i, 164,45, 
and X. 71, 8, 9) a distinction appears to be drawn between in- 
telligent and unintelligent Brahmans, between such as were- 
thoughtful and«others who were mere mechanical instruments’ 
in carrying on th^ ceremonial of fp^)rship,$ which, however, 
certainly points to the existence of a sacerdotal class. In 
another passage (x. 97, 22) the importance of a Brahman to 
the proper performance of religious rites appears to be clearly* 
expressed. In x. 109, where the words brahman (passim) and* 
br&hmana (in v, 4) seem to bo used interchangeably — the in^» 

^ Dr. Hang’s tract on the “Ongin of Brahmanism,” p. 5. 

f See Mailer’s r^arks on this hymn in his Anc. Sausk. Lit., p. 494, 

t In R. V. vni. 50, 9. * * • f 
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violability of Brahman^s wives, the pe^il of interfering with 
them, and the blessing attendant on reparation. for any outrage 
committed against &em, are referred to in such a way as to 
shew at once the loftiness of the claims self up by the Brahmans 
on their own behalf, and to prove that these pretensions were 
frequently disregarded by the nobles. In x. 16, 6, the Brahmans 
are spoken of as inspired by Soma, and in vi. 75, 10, the manes 
of earlier Brahmans are reckoned among those divine beings 
who have power to protect the suppliant. But in none of these 
texts is any reference made to the Brahmans constituting an 
e:icclusive caste or race, descended from an ancestor distinct 
from those of the other classes of their countrymen. In fact, 
it is proved by one of the additions (cited above) which have 
been made in the Atharva-veda (v. 17, 8 f.) to one of the hymns 
just referred to (x. 10, 9), that, even at that later period when 
that addition was made, Brahmans had but little regard to the 
purity of the sacerdotal blood, as they did not intermarry with 
women of their own order only, or even with women who bad 
previously lived single, but were in the habit of forming unions 
with the widows of Rajanyas or Vaisyas,* if they did not even 
take possession of the wives of such men while they were alive. 
Even if we suppose these women to have belonged to priestly 
families, this ould only show that it was no uncommon thing 
for females of that class to be married to Eajanyas or Vai^yas — 
a fact which would, of course, imply that the caste system was 
either quite unknown, or only begining to be intrpduoed among 
the Indians of the earlier Vedic age. That, agreeably to ancient 
tradition. Brahmans intermarried Vith I^janya women atthe 
period in question, is also distinctly shewn by the story of the 
Rishi Chyavana and Sukanya, daughter of king Saryata, nar- 
rated in the /Satapatha Brahmana. See also the stories of the 
Bishi /Syavasva, who married the daughter of king Rathaviti, 
as told by the commentator on Rig-veda, v. 6i, and given in 
Prof. Wilson's translation, vol. iii. p. 344. * 

We have, however, still to consider the single text of the 
Rig-veda, x. 90, 11, 12, which seems at first sight to prove the 
existence of a belief in the separate creation of the four castes 
at the time when it was composed* A careful examination of 
the context in which these verses are found, or even of the 

• That the remarriage of women was customary among the Hindus of 
those days is also shewn by A. V., ix. 5, 27 f. 
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verses themselves, wiU, however, I think, lead to the conclusion 
that the representation is allegorical, and implies no opinion 
regarding the literal origination of the four classes. It is not 
even saia that the Br^man was produced from the mouth, the 
Rajanya from the arms, or the Vaisya from the thighs of 
Purusha ; but that these classes formed respectively those 
members of his body. It is the /Sudra alone who is asserted to 
have sprung from the part of the body with which he is asso- 
ciated — the feet. 

It is further to be noticed that as this hymn probably belongs 
to the close of the Vedic age, no conclusion can, on any inter- 
pretation of its meaning, be drawn from it in regard to the 
opinion regarding the different classes which prevailed in the 
earlier portion of that era. Dr. Haug, it is true, denies that 
the hymn is comparatively modern. He thinks that there is 
no sufficient evidence to prove this, but that, ^^on the contrary, 
reasons might be alleged to shew that it is even old.^’ He is 
of opinion that the hymn had been used at human sacrifices, 
which he considers to have been customary in the earliest Vedic 

E eriod, though they were afterwards abandoned as revolting to 
uman feelings (‘^Origin of Brahmanism,^^ p. 5). Notwith- 
standing what is here urged by Dr. Haug, I cannot help agreeing 
with the opinion stated by other scholars, such as Colebrooke 
(Essays, i. 309, note ; or p. 197 of Williams and Norgate's 
edition) and Max Muller (Ancient Sansk. Lit., p, 570 f.), that 
this hymn is of a later date than the great bulk of the collection 
in which it is found. As compared with by far the larger part 
of 4Jie hymns, it has every^ character of modernness both in its 
diction and ideas. 

It is not denied that the hymns which we find in the Rig- 
veda collection are of very diferent periods. They themselves 
speak of newer and older hymns. So many as a thousand com- 
positions bf this sort could scarcely have been produced within 
a very short space^of time, and there*is no reason to imagine 
that the literary activity of the ancient Hindus was confined to 
the age immediately preceding the collection of the hymns. But 
if we are to recognize any difference of age, what hymns can we 
more reasonably suppose to be the oldest than those which are 
at once archaic in language and style, and naive and simple in 
the character of their conceptions ; and on the other hand, what 
compositions can more properly be set down as the most recent 
than those which manifest an advance in speculative ideas, while 
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their language approaches to the modern Sanskrit? These 
latter conditions seem to be fulfilled in the Purusha Sukta, as 
well as in hymns x. 71 ; x. 72 ; x. 81 ; x. 82 ; x. 121 ; and 
X, 129, The pantheistic character of the opening parts of 
Purusha Sukta alone would suffice to demonstrate its compara- 
tively recent date. 

That even the legendary genealogies of the Puranas frequent- 
ly assign to members of the four so-called castes a common 
origin, nas been shown in my Sanskrit Texts, vol. i. chap. ii. ; 
and for the evidence discoverable, both in the Rig-veda itself 
and in the epij poems and Puranas, that hymns were composed, 
and sacerdotal functions exercised, by persons who in later ages 
were called Rajanyas or Kshattriyas, as well as by Brahmans, I 
may refer to the same volume, pp. 86-151 where the stories of 
Vi^vamitra and Devapi are told. 

In later times, when none but Brahman priests were known, 
it seemed to be an unaccountable, and— as contradicting the 
exclusive sacerdotal pretensions of the Brahmans — an incon- 
venient circumstance, that priestly functions should have been 
recorded as exercised by Rajanyas ; and it therefore became 
necessary to explain away the historical facts, by inventing 
miraculous legends to make it appear that these men of the royal 
order had been in reality transformed into Brahmans, as the 
reward of their superhuman merits and austerities (see Sanskrit 
Texts, vol. i , pp. 95 IF., 148 fF), The very existence, how- 
ever, of such^ a word as rajarslii, or ^^royal rishi,” proves that 
Indian tradition recognized as rishis or authors of Vedic hymns 
persons who had belonged to Rajang?’a families. A number of 
such are named (though without the epithet of rajarshi) inlLhe 
Anukramanika or index to the Rig-veda ; but Sayawa, who 
quotes that old document, gives them this title. Thus, in the 
introduction to hymn i. 100, ne says : “jRjrasva and others 
sons of Vrshagir, in all five rajarshis, saw this hypin in a bodily 
form {aadeham suktam dadrsuh). Hence th^y are its rishis (or 
seers).” The 17th verse of this hymn is as follows : ^^This 
hymn the Varshagiras, i^jrasva, with his attendants Amvarisha, 
^hadeva, Bhayamana, and Suradhas, utter to thee, thevigorous| 
o Indra, as their homage on which Sayawa repeats the remark 
that these persons were rajarshis. Ambarisha is also said to be 
the rishi of ix. 98. Again, ^‘Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa, a 
RajarshV' is said by Sayana on R. V. iv. 42, to be the rishi of that 
hymn. In the 9th verse Trasadasyu is thus mentioned : ^Turu- 
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kutsani worshipped ypu, o Indra and Varuna, with salutations 
and obeisances ; ^theto ye gave her king Trasadasyu, a slayer 
of enemies, a demigod.’^ Similarly Sayana says on v. 27 : 
^^Tryaruna son of i?rivrshna, Trasadasyu son of , Purukutsa, 
and Asvamedha son of Bhurata, these three kings conjoined, 
are the rishis of this hymn ; or Atri is the rishi.” As the 
hymn is spoken by a fourth person, in praise of the liberality 
of these kings, it is clear they cannot well be its authors. How- 
ever, the Hindu tradition of their being so, is good proof that 
kings could, in conformity with ancient opinion, be rishis. 
Trasadasyu and Trayaru/^a are also mentioned as the rishis 
of ix. 110.* The rishis of iv. 43 and iv. 44 are declared by 
Saya/ia, and by the Anukramanika, to bo Purumilha, and Aja- 
milha, sons or descendants of Suhotra. Though these persons 
are not said by either of these authorities to be kings, yet in 
the Vishnu Purana they are mentioned as being of royal race, 
and as grandsons of Suhotra, and according to Bhagavata P. 
a tribe of Brahmans is said to have been descended from the 
son of Ajamilha. In the sixth verse of iv. 44, the descendants 
of Ajamilha are said to have come to the worship of the 
Asvins. The following hymns are said by tradition to have 
had the following kings for their rishis, viz. : x. 9, Sindhu- 
dvipa, son of Ambarisha (or Tri«iras, son of Tvashfr) ; x, 75, 
Sindhukshit, son of Priyamedha ; x. 133, Sudas, son of Pija- 
vana ; x. 134, Maiidhatr, son of Yuvana^a ; x. 179, Sibi, son of 
Usinara, Pratardana, son of Divodasa and king of Ka«i and 
Vasumanas,*son of Rohida^va ; and x. 148 is declared to have 
ha^ Prthi Vainya as its rishi. In the fifth verse of that hymn 
it is said : ^’Hear, o heroic Indra, the invocation of Prthi ; 
and thou art praised by the hymns of Venya.” In viii. 9, 10, 
also, Prthi Vainya is mentioned among rishis : ^‘Whatever 
invocation Kakshivat has made to you, or the rishi Vya^a, or 
Dirghatamas, * or Prthi, son of Vena, in the places of sacrifice, 
take notice of thatf o Asvins.” Here® Sayana refers to Prthi 
as the ^^royal rishi of that name.”t 

I have observed above that the contents of R. V. x. 109 
not only display the high pretensions of the priestly order, 

^ In the Vish/iu Purawa, Trayyaruwa, Pushkarin, and Kapi are said to 
have been sons of Urukshaya, and the last of them to have become a 
Brahman. In the Matsya P., Trayyaruwi, Pushkararimi, and Kapi are said 
to have all become Brahmans. (Wilson, Y. P., p. 451, and note.) 

f Even females are said to be authors of hymns or parts of hyums, as 
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but also indicate clearly that those pretensions were often dis- 
regarded by the ruling class. In fact, the hymns of the Rig- 
veda contain numerous references to persons, apparently of 
different descriptions, who were either hostile or indifferent to 
the system of religious worship which the rishis professed and 
inculcated. We find there a long list of condemnatory epithets 
applied to these persons, such as adeva, ade’vayuy anindra^ 
abrahman, ayajyu^ ayajvan, anyavrata, apavrata^ avrata^ devanidj 
brahmadvidhy etc., etc. ; L '^godless, ^yesfcitute of Indra,^’ 
without devotion,'’ ^ ‘unsacrificing, ‘following other rites,” 
^‘averse to religious rites, or to law,” ^‘without rit^, or lawless,” 
^‘revilers of the gods,” “haters of devotion,” et ^ (i. 33, 3, 4; 
i. 51,8,9 5 i, 101, 2,4 ; i. 121, 13 ; i. 131, 4 ; i. 132f i 147, 2 j 
i. 150, 2 ; i. 174, 8 3 i. 175, 3 ; ii 12, 10 ; ii. 2® J, 8, 12 ; ii. 
26, 1 ; hi. 30, 17 ; hi. 31, 9 ; hi. 34, 9 ; iv. 16, d\ v. 2, 9, 10 ; 
V. 20, 2 ; V. 42, 9, 10 ; vi. 14, 3 ; vi. 49, 15 ; vi. 52, 2, 3 ; vi. 
61, 3 ; vi 67, 9 ; vh. 6, 3 ; vh 61, 4 ; vh. 83, 7 ; vii.j93, 5; 
vih. 31, 15 ff. ; vih. 45, 23 5 vih. 51, 12 ; vhi. 53, 1 ; viii. 
59, 7, 10. 11 j ix. 41, 2 ; ix. 63, 24 ; ix. 73, 5, 8 j x. 22, 7 f. ; 
X. 27, 1 ff. j x. 36, 9 ; x. 38, 3 ; x. 42, 4 ; x. 49, 1 ; x. 160, 4; 
X. 182, 3.) In most of these passages, no doubt, the epithets 
in question are connected with the words Dasa or Dasyuy 
which — whether we understand them of barbarous aboriginal 
races, then partially occupying the Punjab, or of the evil 
spirits with which the darkness was peopled by the lively 
imagination of the early Indians — certainly didjnot odinarily 
designate tribes of Aryan descent. But there are other texts 
containing denunciations of religidus hostility or indiffererce, 
where no express reference is made to Dasyus, which may with 
more or less probability be understood of members of the 
Aryan community. Such are the following : — 

i. 84, 7. ^‘Indra, who alone distributes riches to the sacri- 
ficing mortal, is lord and irresistible. 7. Wh^n will Indra 
crush the illiberal (aradhasam) man like a ^ush with his foot ? 
when will he hear our hymns ?” 

i, 101, 4. “Indra, who is the slayer of him, however strong, 
who offers no libations.” 

i. 122, 9. “The hostile man, the malicious enemy, who 
pours out no libations to you, o Mitra and Varuna, dlants fever 

Romm daughter of Brhaspati, an utterer of hymns” (i. 126), Lopamudra 
ti. 179, 1), and Viavavara, of the family of Atri (v. 28). 
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in his own hearty ;when the pious m4n has by his offerings 
obtained (your blessing).'* 

i. 124, 10. W^e, o magnificent DaWn (Ushas), the men 
who present offeringiT; let the thoughtless niggards (panayah)* 
sleep/* (Comp, iv. 51, 3.) 

i. 125, 7^ “Let not the liberal suffer evil or calamity j let 
not devout sages decay ; let them have some further term \ let 
griefs befall the illiberal {apmantahiy^ 

i. 147, 2, “One man contemns (piyati)^ whilst another 
praises, thee. Reverent, I adore thy manifestation, o Agni.’* 

i. 176, 4. “Slay every one who offers no oblations — though 
difffcult to destroy t“who is displeasing to thee. Give us his 
wealth ; the sage expects it,” 

i, 182, 3. “What do ye here, o powerful (Asvins) ? Why 
do ye sit in the house of any man who offers no sacrifice, an^ 
yet is honoured ? Assail, wear away the breath, of the niggard 
{paner asuin)^ and create light for the sage who desires to 
praise you.” 

i. 190, 5. Those persons who, flourishing, but wicked, re- 
garding thee, o god, as a feeble being, depend upon thee who 
art gracious-— thou bestowest nothing desirable upon the mar 
lignant, thou, o Brhaspati, avengest thyself on the soorner 
{piyarum)J* 

ii. 23, 4. “By thy wise leadings thou guidest and protectest 
the man who worships thee ; no calamity can assail him who 
hates devotiqp (brahma-^vt^hah), and the queller of his wrath ; 
this, o Brhaspati, is thy great glory,” 

ii. 26, 1. “The upright; worsnipper shall slay those who 
seek to slay (him) ; the godly shall overcome the ungodly ; 
the religious shall slay in battle even him who is hard to 
conquer ; the sacrifioer shall divide the Spoils of the unsacri- 
fioing.” 

iv. 24, 2. 9In battle Indra bestows riches upon the man 

who offers prayers (^ahmanyata) and libations..., 5. Then 

some men worship the mighty (Indra) ; then the cooker of 
oblations will present his offering of meal ; then Soma will 
abandon those who offer no libations ; then (the impious) will 
be fain to worship the vigorous (god).” 

• This sense of the word is confirmed by i. 33, 3, where the rishi says to 
Indra, “wa pamr bhur asmad adhi, “Be not niggardly towards us.” 
t Both, B,v. understands dunaaam to mean “continually.” 

Q 
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iy. 25^ 5. ^^Dear is tbe richtootis mas,<* dear to Indra is the 
man who reveres him, dear is Sie worshipper, « dear to him is 
the offer of soma. 6. This impetnons and heroic Indra regards 
as peculiarly his own the cooked oblation of the devout soma-* 
offerer ^ he is not the relation, or friend, or kinsman, of the 
man who offers no libations ; he destroys tbe prostrate irreli* 
gious man. 7. Indra, the soma-drinker, approves not friend- 
ship with the wealthjr niggard (revata panina) who offers no 
libations. He deprives him of his riches, and destroys him 
when stripped bare, whilst he is the exclusive favourer of. the 
man who offers libations and cooks offerings.’’ 

iv. 61, 3. ^^The magnificent dawns, appearing, have to-flay 
aroused the liberal to the bestowal of wealth. Let the niggards 
(pcmayah) sleep in ^loom, and the regardless in the midst of 
darkness. (Compare i. 124, 10.) 

V. 34, 3 (*=Nirukta vi. 19). ^^Whoever offers soma-libations 
to Indra, eiAer in sunshine or darkness, becomes glorious. 
The mighty god drives away the ostentatious ; the opulent god 
(drives away) the man who decks out his person, and is the 
friend of the degraded. (Yaska adds to these epithets of the 
objects of Indra’s enmity that of ayajvanamj *one who does not 
worship.’) 4. Indra desires no support from five or from ten 
(allies) ; he consorts not with the man who offers no libation, 
however flourishing ; but overwhelms, and at once destroys 
such a person, whilst he gives the godly man a herd of kine as 

his portion. 6 The enemy of him who makes^no libations, 

the promoter of him who offers libations, Indra, the terrible 
subduer of all, the lord, brings the I)asa into subjection. 7^He 
^thers together tbe godds of the niggard (paneh) to be spoiled ; 
he allots to the sacrificer wealth benem^ial for men. Every one 
who provokes his fury is deeply involved in difficulty.” 

V. 42, 7. ^‘Praise the first depositary of gems, Brhaspati, 
the bestower of riches, yrho is most propitious to the man 
^t hymns and lauds him, who comes i/^th abundant wealth 
to the man that invokes him. 8. Those who are attended 
by thy. succours, Brhaspati, are unharmed, affluent, rich in 
men. The possessions of those who bestow horses, cows, and 
raiment, are blest. 9. Make unblest the wealth of those who 
enjoy themselves while they do not gratify (thee) with our 
hymns.* Drive away from the sunlight those haters of de- 

^ Or, according to Sayana, **who do not satisfy us who are possessed of 
laudatoiy hymns.” 
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votion {bmhmardvishah) who are averse to religious rites, 
while they increase m progeny. 10. Hasten, o Mamts, with- 
out wheels* against the man who attends at the sacrifioe of a 
Bakshas (or sinner).* He who reviles the man who celebrates 
your service secures but contemptible pleasures, however much 
ne may sweaU^ 

vi. 13, 3. ^^That lord of the virtuous by his power destroys 
Vrii^tra (or the enemy) ; o wise Agni, offspring of the cere- 
monial, that sage whom thou in concert with me son of the 
waters prosperest with wealth, divides the spoil of the niggard 
{panehy* 

vi. 44, 11. '^Abandon us not, o vigorous god, to the de- 
stroyer ; let us not suffer injury whilst we live in the friend- 
ship of thee who art opulent. Thy former bounties to men 
(are known) ; slay those who offer no libations ; root out the 


illiberal (apmatahy^ 

vi 52, 1. ^‘By heaven or by earth I approve not that, nor 
by (this) sacrifice, nor by these rites. Let the strong mountains 
crush him ; let the Driest (yashta) of Atiyaja fall. 2. Whoever, 
o Maruts, regards nimself as superior to us, or reviles our 
worship when performed, may scorching calamities light upon 
him ^ may the sky consume that hater of devotion {brahmor- 
3. Why, o Soma, do they call thee the protector of 
devotion, or our preserver from imprecations ? Why doest thou 
see us reviled ? Hurl thy burning bolt against the hater of 
devotion ijbrahm<i^dm8he). (These verses perhaps refer to the 

struggles 01 rival priests. Professor Aufrecnt renders the words 
oiiyajasya yashta^ by ^^Ile who tries to outdo us in sacrifices.” 
Bayana, who is followed by Professor Goldstiicker, makes atiyaja 
the name of a risM. Professor Both takes it to mean ^^very 
pious.”) . . 

vi. .53, 3. ^^Impel to liberality, o burning Pushan, even 
the man w'he wishes to give nothing. Sofbent the soul even of 
the niggard (p9.neh). 4. Open paths by which we may 
obtain food •, slay our enemies ; let our ceremonies be success- 
ful, o terrible god. 5. 0 wise deity, pierce the hearts of the 


^ Achjahrehhih^ easily, swiftly, noiselessly, suddenly. Compare the 
phrase achakraya wadhaya vartUmanam in x. 27, 19, and nichakraya^ 
viii. 7, 29. 

t Tids verse occurs in a modified form in the A. V. ii. 12,6, but withou 
any perceptible difference of sense. 

J: Or, “crush” (vi mrada). 
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niggards (panimm) with a probe ; and thta subject them to ua. 
6 . Pierce tnem^ith a goad^ o Pushan ; seek (for us) that which 
is dear to the heart of the niggard (panel^ ; and then subject 
them to us. 7. Penetrate ana tear the h^rts of the niggards 
(paninam)^ o wise deity, and then subject them to us. 8 With 
that prayer-promoting probe {prahrrm-cliodinim aram) which 
thou noldest, o burning ^ihishan, penetrate and tear the heart of 
every (such man)/’ 

vii. 83, 4. ‘^0 Indra and Varuna, unrivalled with your 
weapons, slaying Bheda, ye preserved Sudas ; ye listened to 
the prayers of these men in the battle ; the priestly office of the 

Tritsus proved efficacious 6 . Tloth invoke you, Indra and 

Varuna, for the acquisition of spoil (as) in the conflicts where ye 
protected Sudas with the Tritsus, when he was assailed by tne 
ten kings. 7. Ten unsacrificing {ayajyavah) kings did not, 
o Indra and Varuwa, vanquish Sudas. The praises of the men 
who partake in the sacrificial feast were effectual ; the gods 
were present at their invocations. 8 . 0 Indra and Varuna, ye 
gave succour to Sudas when surrounded in the battle of the ten 
kings, where the devout white-robed Tritsus, with knotted hair, 
worshipped you with reverence and prayer/^ 

[In the first verse of this hymn Indra and Varuna are said 
to have slain both the Dasa and Arya enemies of Sudas, His 
enemies were therefore in part Aryas, and the ten kings 
alluded to in the verses I have quoted were no doubt of this 
race. And yet it is to be observed that in v, 7 they are de- 
scribed as ayajyavahj ^^unsacrificing.” If, therefore, this 
expression is to be taken literally, iP would follow that these 
Aryan kings were not worshippers of Indra and Varuna. 
Periiapi^, however, the epithet is only to be understood in a 
general way, as meaning ^^ungodly.^’. If we are to take the 
indefinite word ‘^both" (uhhayasah) in verse 6 , as meaning 
^^both the contending hosts,” it would, indeed, result that not 
only Sudas but also the tenkings who were fighting against him 
offered supplications to the same gods 5 but Siis would seem to 
be in contradiction to the literal sense of the word ^^unsaori- 
ficing” in the following verse ; and Sayana understands ^'ioth” 
to refer to Sudas and the Tritsus who were his helpers]. 

vii. 19, 1. ^‘Who (Indra) bestows on the man who offers 
many libations the wealth of the family which does not worship 
(him).” 

viii. 2 , 18. The gods love a man who offers oblations ; they 
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do not approve sleep.** The actiye obtain delight.’^ (Compere 
viii. 86, 3). * 

viii. 14, 15. ^^Thors o Indra, a drinker of soma, who art 
supreme, hast scattered and destroyed the hostile assembly 
wnich offers no oblations.*' 

viii. 31, 15. “Impetuous is the chariot of the godly man, 
and he is a hero in every battle. The sacrificer who seeks to 
please the gods overcomes the man who does not sacrifice. 
16, Thou dost not perish, o sacrificer, nor thou, o offerer of 
libations, nor thou, o godly man.’* 

viii. 45, 15. ^^Bring to us the wealth of the man who, being 

rich, but no sacrificer, refuses to present offerings 23. Let 

not violent fools, let not deriders insult thee. Love not the 
haters of devotion (brahmadvishah)."^ 

viii. 51, 12. “Let us praise Indra truly, not falsely. Great 
destruction overtakes the man who offers no libations, whilst he 
who offers them has many lights.” 

viii. 53, 1, “Let our hymns exhilarate thee ; give us wealth, 
o Thunderer. Slay the haters of devotion (brahmadvishah)^ 
2. Crush with thy foot the niggards (panin)^ who bestow no- 
thing thou art great ; no one equals thee.’* 

viii. 59, 7. “0 long-lived god, the ungodly man shall not 

obtain food. 10. Thou, Indra, lovest our rites ; thou 

satiatest (? ironically) those who revile thee ” Perhaps 

these expressions may refer to Hie Dasas and Dasyu, who are 
mentioned in tbte' context. 

viii. 86, 2. “Bestow, o •Indra, upon the worshipper who 
offersriibations and gives presents, and not upon the niggard 
(panau), the horse and cow which thou possessest, as an un- 
decaying portion. 3. Let the goddess man who performs no 
rites, and sleeps an incessant sleep, destroy by his own actsf 
the wealth which sustains him ; sever him from it,” 

X. 27, 1. “llie igipulse comes upon^me (says Indra) to be- 
stow (blessings) on the sacrificer who offers libations. I slay 
the man who utters no praises, who is an enemy of truth, a 
sinner, and empty.' ’t 

X. 32. “May the (worshippers) who constantly bring thee 

^ In ix. 101, 13, we find evcmam arctdhasamj dog who bestows 
nothin.” 

t Compare viii. 18, 13. 

% ‘‘Empty-handed,** abhum^ as explained by Bohtlingk and Roth 
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to ilie saorifices slay the boasters (or t&lkers) who give no 
presents*^ {pagvanan aradkaeah). ^ 

X. 38, ^ ^^Whatever godless man Jiademh)^ whether Dasa 
or Arya, o much*lauded Inara, seeks after us to vanquish us, 
let these enemies be easy for us to overcome ; through thee 
may we slay them in the conflict.” 

[This passage shows that Aryas as well as Dasas were 
charged with being deniers of the Aryan gods (compare vii. 
82, 7) ; unless we are to consider the term ^^godless’^ as em- 
ployed, as in modern times, to describe persons who were 
practically, though not theoretically, unbehevers. This latter 
view is confirmed by A. V. v. 8, 3, where an enemy plotting 
against the worshipper, and employing a priest (v^ 5), is yet 
described as ^^godless.”] 

X. 42, 4 ^^Here the hero (Indra) takes for a fnend the 

man who brings offerings ; he desires no friendship with the 
man who pours out no libations.*^ 

X. 49, 1 (says Indra) bestow the earliest riches on the 

man who praises me : I have made for myself a hymn which 
magnifies me. I am the encourager of the man who sacrifices. 
I overwhelm in every conflict those who do not sacrifice.’^ 

X. 160, 4. ^‘Whoever, loVing the gods, offers libations of 
soma to Indra with an ardent soul, with bis whole heart, — 
Indra does not rfve up his kine (to spoliation), but makes for 
him (the soma4ibation) approved and pleasing. 4, That man 
is observed by Indra who, mough rich, offers to 6im no libations 
of soma. Ma^havat grasps him,, in his fist,* and slays the 
haters of devotion brahmadvishah) though unsolicited/* 

That the wealthy man here referred to is an Aryan is 
rendered probable by the tenor of the following text, where the 
rich man there alluded to after coiitemning Indra during a period 
of security, concludes bv invoking the ^od when he haa been 
terrified into devotion- by the manifestatfpns his power and 
anger : 

viii. 21, 14. ^^Thou takest not a rich man for thy friend. 
Drunkards contemn thee. When thou utterest a sound, and 
musterest (thy hosts), then thou art invoked as a fiither.”t ^ 

* See Prof. Goldstlicker’s Sanskrit Lexicon s.v. aratrii. 
t Compare the following additional passages : — ^i. 110, 7 ; L 113, 18 ; 
i. 121, 13 ; i. 131, 4 ; i. 132, 4 ; i. 133, 7 ; i. 151, 7 ; i. 152, 2 ; i. 174, 6 ; 
vi. 22, 8 ; vi. 23, 2, 3, 9. 
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vi, 47, 16, Indra is ,said to be the enemy of tiie prosperous 
man ( ed^manad^itt), * probably an Arya who rendered mm ua 
service. 

In two other passages we are even told that doubts were 
entertained by some in regard to Indra’s existence ; ii. 12, 5^ : 
*‘Have faith in that terrible being of whom men ask ^where is 
he and declare that he is not. He destroys the possessions 

of the foe, etc 15. Thou art true, who being irresistible, 

continnally providest food for him who pours out libations and 
cooks oblations.’^ 

viii. 89, 3. ^^Seeking food, present a hymn to Indra, a true 
hymn, if he truly exists. ^Indra does not exist,' says some one ; 
Vho has seen him ? whom shall we praise ‘This is I, o wor- 
shipper (exclaims Indra), behold me here, I surpass all beings 
in greatness.' " 

it seems evident from the preceding texts that the parcies 
deorum cultor et infrequens was by no means a rare character 
among the Aryas of the Vedic age, and that the priests found 
no little difficulty in drawing forth the liberality of their lay 
contemporaries towards themselves, and in enforcing a duo 
regard to the ceremonials of devotion. It would even^ appear 
that the ministers of religion had to encounter a considerable 
amount of contempt and hostility from the ungodly, for ^ such 
words as brahmadvish,* “hater of devotion,” and piyaru, 
“despiser,” which seem to be sometimes applied to irreligious 
Aryas, expres| something more than passive opposition. It may 
perhaps be further gathered from a few passages, which I shall 
now»cite, that the recognized Aryan worship of the national 
gods, Agni, Indra, Vanina, etc., was not kept free from a certain 
admixture of demonolatry borrowed most probably from the 
aboriginal tribes ; and it is, indeed easy to conceive, or even 
a thing to be assumed ashcatural and necessary, that the religion 
as well as the language, manners, and customs of the Aryans 
should, in process of time, have undet^one some modification 
from the close contact into which they must have been brought 
with fhese Wbarons neighbours. 

From the first text wmch I shall quote, and which is ascribed 
by tradition to the rishi Vasish^ha, it seems that that distin- 
guished personage himself had been accused, whether truly or 

• This word brahma-dviah might mean either “hater of prieats,*^ or 
“hater of devotion,’* but in the R. V. it seems to have the latter sense. 
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fklBely^ of worshipping false gods, of fainiH^rity with evil spirits, 
and toe practice of devilish arts. A charge this kind could 
scarcely have been made with any chance of being credited, 
unless such demonolatry was commonl^r known to have been 
practised either by him, or by other members of the same cona- 
munity. The passage referred to (R. V. vii, 104, 12 ff.) is as 
follows : ^^The intelligent man can easily discern, (when) true 
and false words contend together, which of them is true, and 
which of them is correct. Soma protects the former, and des- 
troys untruth. 13. Soma does not prosper the sinner, nor the 
man who wields royal power deceitfully. He slays the Rakshas, 
he slays the liar, they both sleep in the fetters of Indra. 14, If 
I am either one whose gods are false, or if I have conceived of 
the gods untruly why art thou angry with us, o Jatavedas ; 
let slanderers fall into thy destruction. 15. May I die to-day 
if I am a Yatudhana, or if I have injured any man’s life. Then 
let him be separated from his ten sons, who falsely addresses to 
me (the words) ‘o Yatudhana.’ 16. He who addresses to me who 
am no Yatu^ (the words), fo Yatudhana,’ or who (being) himself a 
Rakshas says, H am pure ;’t let Indra slay him with his mighty 
bolt ; let him sink down the lowest of all creatures.” Sayana 
in his note on v* 12 refers to a legend according to which a 
Rakshasa had taken the form of Yasish^ha, and killed a hundred 
sons of lhatrishi, and that these verses were uttered by Yasish^ha 
to repel the charge of his having been possessed by the demon. 
This legend, however, which was no doubt manufactured to 
explain the verses, does not in reality answer this purpose. And 
it would seem, as I have above assuAed, that Yasishma, or. the 
speaker in these verses, whoever he may have been, nad been 
charged with worshipping false gods, and with being under the 
influence of demons ^ and that whjje repelling the accusation, 
he here retorts upon his accuser by calling him a Rakshas. 

Again in vii. 84, 8, the rishi says : “I who am no Yatu 
(undemoniacal) invoke Uie gods ; fulfilling (the ceremony) 
in due form, I offer a hymn.” In another placed (vii. 
21, 5) it is said : "Neither, o Indra, have Yatus inspired 

* Both «.v. explains the word ayatu as meaning, “not demoniacal, free 
from demoniacal (magic).'* Goldstiicker s.v, defines the word “a no-demon, 
a being difEerent from, or the reverse of, a fiend.*’ 

t See Prol Goldstiicker’s Diet, s.v, ayatu. 

Quoted with its context in Sanskrit Texts, iv. 345. 
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ti8 * Let lord (Ittdra) triumph over the hostile 

race ; let no priapic (or long-tailed) demons,! approach our 
ceremony.’^ ^ 

In vi. 62, 8, a person characterized as rakshoyuj is devoted 
to the vengeance or the gods. The commentator explains the 
term as either “the lord, or the instigator, of demons, or a 
priest possessed of, or by, demons” (Bakshases). 

In vii. 85, 1, the word arakshas is used in a sense perhaps 
akin to that of ayatu : “I consecrate (or polish, punishe) for 
you twain an nndemoniacal {arakshasam) hyum, offering a 
libation of soma to Indra and Varuna.'* The i^me word is 
also employed in viii. 90, 8, where the Asvins are thus address- 
ed : *‘Sinoe we offer to you an undemoniaoal gift {ratim 
arakshasam) j"* etc. Compare ii. 10, 5 ; v. 87, 9. 

If we should assign to the words Rakshaso devavitauin R.V. 
V. 42, 10 (a passage quoted above), the sense of ^^the sacrifice 
offered to a Rakshas,^* the preceding conclusions would be still 
further confirmed. 

If such demonolatry really existed to any extent among 
the Aryas, it is quite conceivable (I throw this out as a mere 
conjecture), that the intense hatred of the evil spirits whom, 
under the appellations of Yatudhanas, Rakshases, Asuras, etc., 
Agni, Indra, and other deities, are so frequently represented in 
the R. V. (i. 133 ; iii. 15, 1 ; vii. 13, 1 ; vii. 15, 10 ; vii. 304 ; 
viii. 23, 13 ; viii. 43, 26 ; x. 87 ^ x. 187, 3, etc.) as destroying 
or chasing away from the sacrifices which they disturbed and 

E olluted (vii. 104, 18 ; x. 87^ 9, 11), may not have been inspired 
y the dread which the superstitious worshippers entertained of 
those goblins, so much as by the fact that they were rival 
objects of adoration for whom their votaries claimed a share in 
the oblations, whilst the adherenls of the gods described their 
patrons as triumphing by their superior power over the hostile , 
intruders, and their magical arts (vii. 104,20,21,24 ; x. 87,19).{ 

Is it possible to Iook upon Rudra as having been originally 
a demon worshipped by the aborigines as the lord of evil spirits, 

* The sense of the following words na vandana vedyahhih is obscure, 
f Sisnadevah, The same word occurs in x. 99, 3. 

! Perhaps, however, it is unnecessary to resort to this supposition in 
order to account for the dread and hatred of Rakshases which prevailed in 
the Vedic age. Such horror and hatred of demons appear to be natural to 
men in a certain stage of civilization. See Lecky’s History of the Rise and 
Progress of Rationalism, i. 17 f. 
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and subsequently introduced into the worship ? . .An4 

that he was then, as well as originally, supplicated to abstain 
from inflicting those evils of which he was regarded as th^ 
author, and flattered by being addressed as the great healer of 
those sufferings which had their origin in his malevolence ? (See 
the reference made to the late Rev. Dr. Stevenson’s pape^r on 
the^^Ante-Brahmanical Religion of the Hindus,” and to Lassen’s 
Ind. Antiq. in Sanskrit Texts, iv. 344). His malignant, homi- 
cidal, and cattle-destroying character (R. V. iv. 3, 6 ; i. 114, 10, 
Sanskrit Texts iv. 339), assimilates him to the Rakshases and 
yatudhanas (though it is true that they are not, as he is, i^peci- 
fically described as the inflicters of disease and death) ; and he is 
described in the /Satarudriya (Vaj. S. xvi. 8, 20j, as having at- 
tendants (8atvana/i)f while in A. V. xiii. 4, 27, all the Yatus are, 
said to obey his commands, and in v, 25 of the same hymn he is 
declared to be death, and immortality, vastness {ahhvam), and 
a Rakshas {sa eoa mrtyuh so ^mrtam so \hvam sa raksjiah ) ; and 
in xi. 2, 30 f , reverence is offered to his wide-mouthed howling 
dogs, and to his shouting, long-haired, devouring armies. It 
is true that in the 1 1th verse of the same hymn he is asked 
to drive away dogs and shrieking female (demons) with dis- 
hevelled hair ; that in A. V. iv, 28, 5, Bhava (a deity akiuto, 
or identical with, Rudra) and ASarva are solicited to destroy the 
Yatudhana who uses incantations (compare x. 1, 23) and makea 
men mad ; that in Vaj. 16, 5, Rudra is besought to drive away 
Yatudhanis ; that in A. V. xi. 2, 28, Bhava is asked to be. 
gracious to the sacrificer who has faith in the existence of the 
gods, and in u. 23 is said to destroy lihe contemners of the deities 
who offer them no sacrifice ; — ^all of these latter traits being 
common to him with the other Vedic gods. If, however, Pudra 
really represents a god or demon borrowed by the Aryas from 
the aborigines, it was to be expected that when adopted by the 
former he would be invested with the general characteristics 
which they assigned to their other deities, ^and that his connec- 
tion with the evil spirits, of whom he was originally the chief,; 
should as far as possible be kept out of sight and ultimately 
forgotten. 

It is ture that this theory leaves unexplained the connection 
of Rudra with the Maruts, in conformity with which he ought 
to be the god of tempests. But Rudra may be a composite 
character, and modified by the addition of heterogeneous 
elements in the course of ages. 
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There is no prodfin the Rig-veda that the introduction of 
the woFship of Ikidra, even if it was more recent than that of 
the other v edic gods^ was met with any opposition. But we 
find there are hints that the adoration of the Rudras or Maruts 
was regarded as an innovation. These deities are described ill 
many places as the sons of Rudra and Prsni, and might, there- 
fore, be supposed to have had some connection with Rudra. In. 
one passage, too, (R. V. vii. 56, 17), a cattle-destroying and 
homicidal character (ooAu nrha vadho vah), akin to his, is ascribed 
to them. On the other hand, they are frequently represented 
as in close relation with Indra ; and in fact it is almost inevitable 
that these deities of the tempest should be associated with the 
Thunderer, who could scarcely fulfil his function as dispenser of 
rain without their co-operation. But there are some hymns, 
viz., the 165th, the 170th, and the 171st, of the first Manrfala, 
in which Indra is introduced as regarding them with jealousy, 
and as resenting the worship which was paid to them. Thus 
in i. 160, 6 ff., he boasts that he is quite independent of their 
aid, while they reply that their assistance had been of importance 
to his success in battle. (Compare viii. 7, 31, and viii. 85, 7 ; 
iv. 18, 11). Again, in i. 170, Indra, who coifiplains (r. 3) that 
the rishi Agastya was despising him and neglecting his worship,' 
is besought (v. 2) to come to terms with the Maruts, and to 
associate with them at the srcrifice (v. 5) ; and in i. 17 1, 4, the 
rislii asks forgiveness from the Maruts, because, through dread 
of Indra, he had discontinued this sacrifice which he had begun 
in their honour. From all this it would seem as if the worship-, 
pers«of Indra had entertained some objection to the adoration of 
the Maruts, and ascribed to the god the aversion to it which 
they themselves entertained. If there is any truth in the 
hypothesis that Rudra may have originally been a deity or 
demon who was introduced from the worship of the aborigines 
into that of theft* Ayan conquerors, tbe same may have been 
the case with the Ruaras or Maruts, the sons of Rudra. Only, 
if this be the fact, these gods have been transformed in character 
in the course of their reception into the Indian pantheon, and, 
rehabilitated by the ascription to them of diSerent functions and" 
milder attributes than those which beloliged to them as deities,, 
or demons of the aborigines. ‘ 

The supposition ^ich I have here made of the ‘ gradual 
transformation of Rakshases into deities, is illustrated by the' 
story told in the Mahabharata of the !^kshasi Jarft, who is 
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called a household goddess, and is reprai^nted as seeking to 
requi^ by benefits the worship which was ptyd to her, (See 
Sanskrit Texts, iv. 247). 

^ I have already quoted from the Athrftva-veda (v. 17) some 
evidence of the greater development which the Brahmanical 
pretensions had received subsequently to the age when the 
greater part of the Rig-veda was composed. Farther illustration 
of the same point may be found in the two hymns which follow 
the one just referred to, viz., A. V. v. 18, and v. 19, which have 
been already translated in my former paper, ^^Miscellaneous 
Hymns from the Rig and Atharva Vedas,” pp. 34 ffj. There 
is another section of the same Voda, xii. 5, in which curses 
similar to those in the last two hymns are fulminated against 
the (mpressors of Brahmans. The following are specimens : 
‘^4, Prayer (brahman) is the chief (thing) ; the Brahman is the 
lord (adhipati). 5. From the Kshattriya who takes the priest^ s 
cow, and oppresses the Brahman, (6) there depart piety (sunrta)^ 
valour, good fortune, (7) force, keenness, vigour, strength, 
speech, energy, prosperity, virtue, (8) prayer (brahmari), royalty, 
kingdom, subjects, splendour, renown, lustre, wealth, (9) life, 
beauty, name, fame, inspiration and expiration, sight, hearing, 
(10) milk, juice, food, eating, righteousness, truth, oblation, 
sacrifice, offspring, and cattle ; — (11) all these things depart 
from the Kshattriya who takes the priest's cow. 12. Terrible 

is the Brahman's cow, filled with deadly poison ..13. In her 

reside all dreadful things and all forms of death^ (14) all cruel 
things, and all forms of homicide. 15. When taken, she binds 
in the fetters of death the oppressor of priests and despiser of 
the gods.” A great deal more follows to the same effect, which 
it would be tiresome to quote. 

I subjoin some further texts of» the Atharva-veda in which 
reference is made to priests (brahman) and Brahmans, and as 
I suppose these two words had by this period • become nearly 
synonymous, there will no longer be any ftifEcient reason for 
separating th^assages in which they respectively occur. 

iv. 6, 1. “Ine Brahman was born the first, with ten heads and 
ten faces. He first drank the soma ; he made poison powerless.” 

In xix. 22, 21 ( = xix. 23, 30) it is similarly said : Powers 
are assembled, of which prayer (or sacred science, brahman) is 
the chief. Prayer in the beginning stretched out the sky. The 
priest (brahman) was bom the first of beings. Who, then, ought 
to vie with the priest ?” 
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A superhuman pojyer appears to be ascribed to the priest in 
the following pas^sagis^ — unless by priest we are to understand 
Brhaspati : — 

xix. 9, 12. ^^May « prosperous journey be granted to me 
by prayer, Prajapati^ Dhatri, the worlds, the Vedas, the seven 
rishis, the fires ; may Indra grant me felicity, may the priest 
(brahman) grant me felicity.” 

xix. 43, 8. ^^May the priest conduct me to the place whither 
the knowers of prayer (or of sacred science) go by initiation and 
austerity. May the priest impart to me sacred science.^ ^ 

The wonderful powers of the Brahmacharin, or student of 
sacred science, are described in a hymn (A. Y. xi. 5), parts of 
which are translated in my paper on the progress of the Vedic 
Keligion, pp. 347 ff. 

And yet with all this sacredness of his character the priest 
must be devoted to destruction, if, in the interest of an enemy, 
he was seeking by his ceremonies to effect the ruin of tne 
worshipper. 

V. 8, 5, ^^May the priest whom these men have placed at 
their head (as a purohita) for our injury, fall under tny feet, 
o Indra ; I hurl him away to death^’ (compare A V. vii 
70, Iff.). 



Art. III. On the Religion of ^le Vedas. 

[Bead November 21, 186^]. 

In a passage which I have already quoted in my former 

E on tne Vedic mythology (p. 59) Yaska, the author of the 
:ta, informs us (vii. 5) that previous writers of the school 
to which he himself belonged (the Niruktas) reduced the deities 
mentioned in the Vedas to three — ^viz., ^‘Agni, whose place is 
on the earth, Vayu or Indra, whose place is in the air, and 
Surya, whose place is in the sky and asserted that “these 
deities had severally received many appellations in consequence 
of their greatness, or of the diversity of their functions, as the 
names of hotr^ adhvaryu^ brahman^ and udgatr, are applied to 
one and the same person [according to the particular sacrificial 
office which he happens to be fulfilling].’^ In the preceding 
section (vii. 4) Yaska goes still further and declares that “owing 
to the greatness of the deity, the one Soul is celebrated as if 
it were many. The different gods are separate members of the 
one Soul.’' These, however, are the views of men who lived 
after the compilation of the Br&hmarias, at a period when, 
reflection had long been exercised upon the contents of the 
hymns, and when speculation had already made considerable 
advances. In the oldest portions of the hymns themselves we 
discover few traces of any such abstract conceptions of the 
Deity. They disclose a much more primitive stage^of religious 
belief. They are, as I have already r attempted to show, the 
productions of simple men who, under the influence of the 
most impressive phenomena of nature, saw everywhere the 
presence and agency of divine powers, who imagined that each 
of the great provinces of the universe was directed and ani- 
mated by its own separate deity, and who had nq;! yet risen to 
a clear iaea of one supremo creator and governor of all things 
(pp. 52-54). This is shown not only by the special functions 
assigned to particular gods, but in many cases by the very 
names which they bear, corresponding to those of some of the 
elements or of the celestial luminaries. Thus according to the 
belief of the ancient rishis, Agni was the divine being who 
resides and operates in fire, Surya the god who dwells and 
shines in the sun, and Indra the regent of the atmosphere who 
cleaves the clouds with his thunderbolts and dispenses rain. 
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While, however, in , most parts of the Rig Veda, such gods as 
Agni, Indra, an<^ Surya are not merely considered as mstinct 
from one another, but are multiplied into a variety of separate 
divinities (as Jatavedas, Parjanya, Vishnu, Savitr, etc.) there 
are other hymns in which a tendency to identification is per- 
ceptible and traces are found of one uniform power being 
conceived to underlie the various manifestations of divine 
energy. Thus in the texts quoted in my former essay (pp. 
J 27 f.) Agni is represented as having a threefold existence ; 
first, in his familiar form on earth ; secondly, as lightning in 
the atmosphere ; and thirdly, as the sun in the heavens. In 
other passages where the same god is identified with Vishnu, 
VaruTm, Mitra, etc. (see p. 130), it is not clear whether this 
identification may not arise from a desire to magnify Agni 
rather than from any idea of his essential oneness with the 
other deities with whom he is connectod (see also R. V. i. 141, 
9 ; V. 3, 1 5 V. 13, 6). In another hymn, too, where Indra is 
represented as the same with Varuna (p. 104), the design of 
the writer may have been to place the former god on a footing 
of equality with the latter. 

There are, however, other passages in the earlier books of the 
Rig Veda which suffice to show that the writers had begun to 
regard the principal divinities as something more than mere 
representatives or regents of the different provinces of nature. 
As I have already shown (pp. 80, 97 f., 115, 117, 128) Indra, 
Varu?ia,Surya,Savitr,and Agni are severally described (in strains 
more suitable to the supreme Deity than to subaltern divinities 
exorcising a limited dominion) as having formed and as sustain- 
ing heaven and earth, and as the rulers of the^ universe and 
Varuwa in particular, according to the striking representation of 
the hymn preserved in the V,iv. 16 (though this composition 
may be of a somewhat later date), is invested with the divine 
prerogatives Qi omnipotence and omniscience. Although the 
recognized co-exis4ence of all these deities is inconsistent with 
the supposition that their worshippers had attained to any clear 
comprehension of the unity of the godhead, and although the 
epithets denoting universal dominion which are lavished upon 
them all in turn may be sometimes hyperbolical or coraplimen-. 
tary, — -the expressions of momentary fervour, — or designed to 

^ The same functions are ascribed to Vishnu and to Budra. See Sanskrit 
Texts, iv. pp. 84 and 338. 
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magnify a particular deity at the expense of all other rival 
objects of adoration, yet these descriptions ik) doubt indicate 
enlarged and sublime conceptions of aivine power and an ad* 
vance towards the idea of one sovereign dfeity. When once the 
notion of particular gods had become expanded in the manner 
just specified and haa risen to an ascription of all divine attri- 
butes to the object of worship who was present for the time to 
the mind of the poet, the further step would speedily be taken 
of speaking of the deity under such new names as Vi^vakarman 
and Prajapati, appellations which were not suggested by any 
limited function connected y^ith any single department of nature, 
but by the more general and abstract notion of divine power 
operating in the production and government of the universe. 

It is in names such as these that we discover the point of 
transition from polytheistic to monotheistic ideas. Botn these 
two terms, which ultimately came to designate the deity re- 

f arded as the creator, had been originally used as epithets of 
ndra and Savitr in the following passages : — R. V. iv. 53, 2, 
‘^Savitr, the supporter of the sky (and) of the world, the lord 
of creatures {prajapati).*^* viii, 87, 2. “Thou, Indra, art most 
powerful ; thou hast caused the sun to shine ; thou art great, 
the universal architect {visvakarman)^ and the god of all 
(vi8vadeva),^*1f 

I shall now adduce those passages of the Rig Veda in which 
a monotheistic or a pantheistic tendency is most clearly mani- 
fested. Of some of these texts I shall only state the substance, 
as I have formerly treated of them in detail elsewhere. 

The following verse from a long Ihymn of an abstruse rnd 
mystical character (i. 164, 46), though considered by Yaska to 
have reference to Agni, and by Katyayana and Sayana (with 
perhaps more probability) to have 8urya in veiw, may never- 
theless be held to convey the more general idea that all the 
gods, though differently named and represented, c are in reality 
one — pollon onomdton mbrphi mia : “They call him Indra, 
Mitra, Varuwa, Agni 5 and (he is) the celestial well-winged 
Gkrutinat. S^es name variously that which is but one : they 
call it iS^ni, Yama, Matari^van.*^ (See Colebrooke’s Ess. 1, 
26 f. ; Weber’s Ind. Stud. v. p. iv). 

• So, too, Soma is prajapati^ “lord of creatures” (R. V. ix. 6, 9). 
t So, too, in B. V. X. 170, 4, Surya is called visvakarrmn and viwa- 
de&yavat. 
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R. V. i* 89, 10 (quoted in my former paper^ p* 69), sngffests^ 
on the other handf a pantheistic sense, as it asserts all inlnga 
to be the manifestation| of one all-pervading principle : ^^Aditi 
is the sky, Aditi is the air, Aditi is the mother and father and 
son. Aditi is all the gods and the five classes of men. Aditi 
is whatever has been bom, Aditi is whatever shall be bom.’^^ 
Reference will be made further on to the hymn in which Aditi 
is described as one of the great powers to which the creation 
is due. 

In some of the representations of the character and fanctions 
of Tvash^r, the divine artizan, who shaped the heaven and earthy 
we have an approach to the idea of a supreme creator of the 
universe (see my former paper, p. 132). 

There is a considerable variety in the methods by which the 
later poets of the R. V. attempt to conceive and express the 
character of the Supreme Being and his relations to the universe^ 
as will be seen from the following details. 

The 81st and 82nd hymns of the tenth book of the Rig 
Veda,t are devoted to the celebration of Visvakarman, the great 
architect of the universe ; so that the word which, as we nave 
seen, had formerly been used as an epithet of Indra, had now 
become the name of a deity, if not of the Deity. In these 
hymns Vi^vakarman is represented as the one all-seeing god, 
who has on every side eyes, faces, arms, and feet, who, \men 
producing heaven and earth, blowsf them forth with his arms 
and wings, — ris the father, generator, disposer, who knows all 
worlds, gives the gods their ^ames, and is beyond the compre- 
hension of mortals. In one of the verses (the 4th) of the first 
of these hymns, the poet asks : “What was the forest, what 
was" the tree, out of which they fashioned heaven and earth ? 
Enquire with your minds, yefsag^, what was that on which 
he took his stand when supporting the world ?” This verse is 
repeated in the Taittiriya Brahmana ii , 8, 9, 7 (and comes in 
immediately after the end of R. V. x. 129, which is quoted in 
the same place). The compiler of the Brahma/za replies to the 
question which the original poet, either from accident or igno- 


® Compare -fflschylus, fragment 443, translated by Prof. Mailer, ‘‘Science 
of Language,” ii. 441. The Taittiriya Brahmana, iii. 12, 3, 1, says that 
the self-existent Brahma is “son, father and mother.” 
t See Sanskrit Texts, iv. 4 ff. 

T This image is repeated in B. V. z. 72, 2 ; and may have been borrow- 
ed from B. V. iv. 2, 17. 
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mnoe^ had foft iinandwered, by saying*/ ^‘Brahma was the 
forest, Brahma was that tree, ont of whieh they £sishioned 
heaven and earth. Sages, with my min^ I declare to yon, he 
bis stand upon Brahma when upholding the Worlds" 

Another name under which the deity is celebrated in the 
Big Veda, with all the attributes of supremacy, is Hiranya- 
garbha. In the 121st hymn of the tenth book this god is said 
to have existed (or to have arisen, samavarttata) in the begin- 
ning, the one lord of all beings, who upholds heaven and earth, 
Who gives life and breath, whose command even the gods obey, 
who is the god over all gods, and the one animating principle 
of their being.” (See Sanskrit Texts iv. 13 ff.) 

There is another hymn (R.. V. x. 72 ; already quoted in m^ 
former paper, p, 72) in which the creation of the gods is 
ascribed to Brahmjwiaspati,* who blew them forth like a black- 
smith ; while the earth is said to have sprung from a being 
called Uttanapad ; and Daksba and Aditi were produced from 
one another by mutual generation. The gods, though formed 
by Brahmanaspati, did not, it is said, come into existence till 
after Aditi, and appear to have had some share in the formation 
•or development of the world. 

This nymn is almost entirely of a mythological character, 
the only attempt at speculation it contains being the declaration 
that entity sprang from nonentity. The manner in which the 
author endeavours by the introduction of different names, and 
the ascription to them of various agencies, to er:plain the pro- 
cess of creation, fonns a striking ocvitrast to the sublime vague- 
ness and sense of mystery vmich characterize the follawing 
composition (R. V. x. 129 :t 

“1. Ihere was then neither nonentity nor enti^ : there was 
no atmosphere, nor sky above* What enveloped [all] *? Where, 
in the receptacle of what, [was it contained] ? Was it water, 
the profound abyss ? 2^ Death was not th^n, ifor immortality : 

♦ Brahmanaspati is elsewhere (R V. ii. 26, 3) styled “the father of the 
gods,” while Brhaspati (a kindred, if not identical, deity) is called “our 
father’^* (R. V, vi. 73, 1). And yet Brahmanaspati is himself said in R. V. 
ii. 23, 17, to have been generated by Tvash/r superior to all creatures. On 
the character of this god the reader may consult some ingenious remarks 
by Professor Roth in the first volume of the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, pp. 72 ff., and Professor Wilson’s notes to his translation 
of the Rig Veda, vol. i. pp. 41 and 43, and vol. ii. pp. 262 and 263. . 

t hymn has b^n already translated by Mr. Colebrooke and Pro- 
fessor Mfiller, as well as in Sanskrit Texts, iv. 4. 
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thers was no distincljbn of day or night That One* breathed^ 
calmly, self-supported: there was nothing different froniy or 
above, it 8. In the beginning darkness existed, enveloped m 
darkness. All this waJ undistinguishable water. f That'.Oney: 
which lay void, and wrapped in nothingness, was developed by • 
the power of fervour {tapas). 4. Desire (Jkama) first arose in 
It, which was the primal germ of mind ; [and which] sages, 
searching with their intellect, have discovered in their heart to 
be the bond which connects entity with nonentity. 5. The ray 
[or cordjt which stretched across these [worlds], was it below or 
was it above V There were there impregnating powers and 
mighty forces, a selfsupporting principle beneath, and energy 
alert. § 6. Who knows, who here can declare, whence has 

sprung, whence, this creation ? The gods arc subsequent to the. 
formation of this [universe] ; who then knows whence it arose ? 
7. From what this creation arose, and whether [any one] made 
it or not, — He who in the highest heaven is its ruler, he verily, 
knows, or [even] he does not know.’’ 

I am not in possession of Sayana’s commentary on this 
hymn ; but the scholiast on the Taittiriya Brahmana, in which 
it is repeated (ii. 8, 9, 3 ff.), explains it in conformity with the 
philosophical ideas of a later period. From such sources we 
have no right in general to expect much light on the real mean- 
ing of the ancient Vedic poets. The commentator in question,, 
who is obliged to find in the words of the infallible Veda a 
meaning consistent with the speculations believed to be orthodox* § 
in his own age, interprets the first vers© as follows, in. terms, 
whioh, indeed, after all, may not be far from correctly express* 
ing its general purport : the interval between the absorption 

of the previous, and the production of the subsequent, creation^ 
there waS neithef entity nos nonentity. The world at the. time. 


• Compare R. V. i. 1%4, 6. ; 

f In the M. Bh. iSantip. 6812 it is said that from the asther was pro- 
duced water, “like another darkness in darkness and from lheibl|m of 
the water was produced the wind. 

X Professor Aufreoht has suggested to me that the word roBmi may 
have here the sense of thread, or cord, and not of ray. . : , 

§ Does this receive any illustration from R. V. i.,159, 2 (quoted in the" 
former paper on Vedic Mythology, p. 54), which speaks of the “thoagbtj 

(mams) of the father** (Dyaus), and of the “mighty independ^ PQWer^ 
(mahi svatavas) of the mother*’ (Earth) ? • . ' 
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when; by possessing both ^name* and {Jbrm** it is clearly 
manifest^^ is designated by the word ^entity/ while a void 
which may be compared to such non-existing things as a ‘man’s 
boms^^ etc., is called ‘nonentity.’ Ncfither of these states 
existed : bnt there was a certain nnapparent condition, which 
from the absence of distinctness was not an ‘entity,’ while from 
its being the instrument of the world’s production, it was not a 
‘nonentity.’ ” 

A much older commentary on this verse, probably one of 
the oldest extant, is the following passage from the oat^atha 
Brahmana, x. 5, 3, 1 : “In the beginning this [universej was, 
as it were, nonentity. In the beginning this universe was, 
as it were, and was not, as it were. Then it was only that 
mind. Wherefore it has been declared by the rishi (in the 
verse before us), ‘There was then neither nonentity, nor entity j’ 
for mind was, as it were, neither entity nor nonentity. 2. Then 
this mind being created, wished to become manifested, more 
revealed, more embodied. It sought after itself ; it performed 
rigorous abstractian. It swooned. It beheld 36,000 of its own 
fires,” etc. Mind then creates voice, voice creates breath, 
breath creates eye, eye creates ear, ear creates action (or cere- 
mony), and action creates fire, 

Imese ideas of entity and nonentity seem to have been fami- 
liar to the Vedic poets, as in R. V, x. 72 (noticed above, and 
translated in my paper on the Vedic Theogony, p. 72), we find 
it thus declared (vv. 2, 3), that in the beginning nonentity was 
the source of entity ; “In the earliest age of the gods entity 
sprang from nonentity ; in the firsf age of the gods entity 
sprang from nonentity." In the Atharva Veda, x. 7, 10, it is 
said that both nonentity and entityf exist within the god 
Skambha ; and in v. 25 of the same hymn ; “powerful indeed 
ans those gods who sprang from nonentity. Men say that that 
nonentity is one,, tne highest, member of Skambha.” The 
Taittiriya Upanishad afso (p. 99) quotes af verse to the effect : 
“His was at first nonentity. From that sprang entity.” 

The author of the Chhandogya Upanishad probably alludes 

• These Vedantic terms name and form occur in the Atharva Veda, 
X. 2, 12 : 

t Another verse of the A. V. xvii. 1, 19, says : ^^Entity is founded 
ipraUihiMtam) on nonentity ; what has become (bhuta) is founded on 
entity. WhtEt has become is based (ahitam) on what is to be, and what is 
to be is founded on what has become.” 
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to some of these t^ts when he says (vi. 2, 1 f. BibL Ind. 
p, 387 f.) ^*3Jds, \) fair youth, was in the beginning eidstent 

(or entity) (sat), one without a second. Now some say, ^This 
was in the beginning non-existent (or non-entity^ (asat% one 
without a second : wherefore the existent must spring from the 
non-existent.’ 2, But how, O fair youth, he proceeded, can it 
be so ? How can the existent spring from the non-existent ? 
But, 0 fair youth, this was in the beginning existent, one 
without a second. That [entity] thought, ^Let me multiply and 
be produced.’ ” 

There does not appear to be any discrepancy between the 
statement in R. V. x. 129, I, “there was then neither nonentity 
nor entity,” and the doctrine of the Chhandogya Upanishaa, 
for in the second verse of the hymn, also, a being designated 
as the One is recognized as existing, which may be regarded as 
answering to the primal entity of the Upanishad ; while the 
original non-existence of anything, whether nonentity or entity, 
asserted in the first verse, may merely signify, as the commen- 
tator on the Taittiriya Brahmana explains, that there was as 
yet no distinct manifestation of the One. In like manner the 
A. V. X. 7, 10, 25 ^quoted above), does not assert the absolute 
priority of nonentity, but affirms it to be embraced in, or a 
member of, the divine being designated as Skambha. The 
Chhandogya Upanishad has, however, a great appearance of 
being at variance with itself, iii. 19, 1 (asad evedam agre asib 
tat sad asit), and with the Taittiriya Upanishad, as well as with 
verses 2 ana 3 of the 72nd hymn of the tenth book of E. V,, 
aboye cited, which assert •that entity sprang from nonentity. 
If ttiese verses are to be taken literally and absolutely, we must 
suppose the poet to have conceived the different creative agents 
whom he names Brahmarta^pati,*Uttanapad, Daksha, and Aditi, 
to have sprung out of nothing, or from each other, or to be 
secondary mctfiifestations of the entity which was the first 
product of nonentity. If, however,* with the commentators, 
we take “nonentity” to denote merely an undeveloped state, 
there will be no contradiction. 

The first movement in the process of creation as conceived 
in the hymn (R. V. x. 129) is this. The One, which in the be- 
ginning breathed calmly, self-sustained, is developed by the 
power of tapas, by its own inherent heat (as Prof Muller ex- 

* See English trans. p. 101 ; which I have not followed. 
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plains, Anc, Sansk. Lit. p. 561), or b 3 ;,^rigoroi^s and intense 
abstraction (as Prof Hoth understands the word ; see his lioxi-- 
con, s.v») This development gave occasion to desire (Kama) 
which immediately took possession of the^ One, and is described 
as the first germ of mind, and the earliest link between nonentity 
and entity. The poet then goes on to speak of impregnating 
powers, and mighty forces, of receptive capacities, and active 
energies ; but confesses himself unable to declare how the uni- 
verse was produced. The gods themselves having come into 
existence at a later stage of creation, were not in a position to 
reveal to their worshippers the earlier part of the process, of 
which they had not been witnesses. The very gods being at 
fault, no one on earth is able to say what was the origin of the 
world, and whether it had any creator or not. Even its rtiler 
in the highest heaven may not be in possession of the great 
secret 

Such a confession of ignorance on the part of a Vedic rishi 
could not, however, be taken in its obvious and literal sense by 
those who held the Veda to have been derived from an omnis- 
cient and infallible source. And in consequence the commenta- 
tor on the Taittiriya Brahmana is obliged to explain it away in 
the following fasmon : 

‘^There are certain persons who contemn revelation, and 
propound diflBerent theories of creation by their own reason. 
Thus the followers of Eanlida and Gautuma, etc., consider atoms 
to be the ultimate cause of the world. Eapila a^d others say 
that an independent and unconscious Fradh^a is the cause. 
The Madhyamikas declare that the Vorld rose out of a void. 
The Lokayatikas say that the universe has no cause at all, Tbut 
exists naturally. All these men are in error. Our hymn asks what 
mortal knows by actual observation the cause of the world ? and 
not having himself had ocular proof, how can any one say it 
was so and so 7 The points to be declared are th^ material and 
instrumeaital causes of tlfe universe, and these cannot be told. 
Tt^ reason of this impossibility is next set forth. Can the gods 

S ’vethe required information ? Or if not, how can any man? 

legods cannot iell, for they did not preo^e, but arc subsequent 
to, me creation. IKnce the gods are in this predicament, whp 
can know ? The purport is, that as neither gods nor men 
existed before the creation, and cannot therefore have witnessed 
it, and as they are at the same time unable to conclude anything 
regarding it, from the absence of any other proper means of 
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knowledge or inferej^e, this great mystery can only be tinder- 
stood from the revelation in the Vedas. 

‘^The last verse of the hymn declares that the ruler of the 
universe knows, or tlfet even he does not know, from what ma- 
terial cause this visible world arose, and whether that material 
cause exists in any definite form or not. That is to say, the 
declaration that ^he knows’ is made from the stand-point of that 
popular conception which distinguishes between the ruler of the 
universe, and the creatures over whom he rules ; while the 
proposition that ^he does not know^ is asserted on the ground 
of that highest principle which, transcending all popular con- 
ceptions, affirms the identity of all things with the supreme Soul, 
which cannot see any other existence as distinct from itself.’’ 

The sense of this last clause is, that the supreme Soul can 
know nothing of any object external to itself, since no such 
object exists. 

It would, however, be absurd to suppose that the simple 
author of the hymn entertained any such transcendental notion 
as this. He makes no pretension to infallibility, but honestly 
acknowledges the perplexity which he felt in speculating on the 
great problem of the origin of the universe.# 

As a further illustration both of the more ancient and tho 
later ideas of the Indians regarding the creation of the world, 
and the manner in which the supreme Spirit, previously quiescent, 
was moved to activity, I add another passage from the Taittiriya 
Brahmana ii^2, 9, 1, with some of the commentator’s remarks. 
The text of the Brahmawa runs thus : ^‘Thia [universe] was not 
originally anything. There was neither heaven, nor earth, nor 
atmosphere. That, being nonexistent {asat)^ thought, ‘Let me 
be/ That became kindled (or practised rigorous abstraction, 
atapyatH). From that heat (or abstraction) smoke was produced* 
That was again kindled (atapyata). From that heat fire was 
produced. "^That was again kindled. From that heat light was 
produced.” And Sb on, — aflame, rays, T>lazes, etc*, being genera- 
ted by a repetition of the same process. (It may perhaps be 
considered that the manner in wnich the word tapas is used in 
this passage is favourable to the idea that in R, V, x. 129, 3, it 
signifies heat rather than rigorous abstraction). 

Taitt* Br*. ii. 2, 9, 10. ^^From nonentity mind {fmnqs} VW 

* Similar perplexity is elsewhere expressed on other snbjeotS ’^ the 
authors of the hymns. See Sanskrit Texts, iii. 177. 
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created,' Mind created Prajapati. Pr^’apati created off- 

^ l^e commentator^s explanation of the first part of this pas- 
sage is in substance as follows : "Before the creation no por- 
tion existed of the world which we now see. Let such a state of 
non-existence be supposed. It conceived the thought, ‘Let me 
attain the condition of existence/ Accordingly this state of 
things is distinctly asserted in the Upanishad : ‘This was origin- 
ally non-existent. From it existence was produced.’ Here by 
the word ‘non-existent’ a state of void (or absolute nullity), like 
that expressed in the phrase ‘a hare’s horns,’ is not intended ; 
but simply a state in which name and form were not manifested. 
Hence the Vajasaneyins repeat the text : ‘This was then unde- 
veloped : let it be developed through name and form.’ Earth, 
the waters, etc,, are ‘name.’ Hardness and fluidity, etc., are 
‘form.’ ” The words "undevelopsd" and "developed” are then 
defined, And Manu i. 5, is quoted in proof. The supposition 
that the passage before us can be intended to denote a void is 
next contravened by adducing the text of the Chhandogya Up- 
anishad above quoted, where that theory is referred to and con- 
tradicted. "In the Aitareya Upanishad (at the beginning) it is 
declared : ‘Soul alone was in the beginning this [universej. 
Nothing else was active.’ Hence the negation in our text, ‘This 
[universe] was not originally anything,’ refers to the world, 
consisting of name and form, framed hj the supreme Spirit, and 
is not to be understood absolutely. Designated by the word 
•non-existent’ {dsat) because devoid of name and form, but still 
(really) existing (sat), the principle [c&lled] the supreme Spirit, 
impelled by the works of the creatures absorbed in It, conceived 
a thought in the way of a reflection, ‘Let me be manifested as 
existent in the shape of name and form.’ As a man in a deep 
sleep awakes that he may enjoy the fruit of his works ; so the 
thought of causing all living creatures to enjoy the fruit of their 
works arose in the suprenfb Spirit. Possessed4)y such a thought, 
that principle [called] the supreme Spirit, practised rigorous 
abstraction (tapas) as a means of creating name and form. Here 
tapas does not mean any such thing as the krchhra or chdndrdyana 
penances, or the like ; but denotes considemtion regarding the 
particular objects which were to be created. Wherefore the 
Atharva Veda writers record the text, ‘He who is omniscient, 
all-understanding, whose tapas consists of the knowledge.’ From 
fdl the fact that this tapas has nothing of the character of any 
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p^ilanoe^ it is sho^vn^to denote the reflection of a being who 
though unembodijd is yet omnipotent/^ etc., etc. ^^Froin the 
supreme God, being such as has been described, in conformily 
with his volition, a certain smoke was produced,” etc*, etc. 

Another important, but in many places obscure, hyinn of 
the Rig Veda, in which the unity of the godhead is recognized, 
though in a pantheistic sense, is the 90th of the tenth book, 
the celebrated Purnsha fetlkta, which is as follows t 

Purusha has a thousand heads (a thousand arms, A.V.)|^ 
a thousand eyes, and a thousand feet. On every side envelop* 
ing the earth, he transcended [it] by a space of ten fingers. 
2* Purusha himself is this whole [universe], whatever has bsen, 
and whatever shall be. He is also the lord of immortality, 
since through food he expands. 3. Such is his greatness 5 and 
Purusha is superior to this. All existing things are a quarter*' 
of him, and that which is immortal in the sky is three quarters 
of him. 4. With three quarters Purusha mounted upwards. 
A quarter of him again was produced here below. He them 
became difiused everywhere among things animate and inani- 
mate. 5. From him Viraj was born, and from Viraj, Purusha* 
As soon as born he extended beyond the earth, both behind and 
before, t 6 . When the gods offered up Purusha as a sacrifice, 
the spring was its clarified butter, summer its fuel, and autumn 
the [accompanying] oblation. 7. This victim, Purusha bom 
in tne beginning, they immolated on the sacrificial grass J with 
him as their offering, the gods, S^dhyas, and Rishis sacrificed* 
8 . From that universal oblation were produced curds and clari- 
fied J^utter. He (Purusha)^ formed those aerial creatures, and* 
the animals, both wild and tame. 9. From that universal 
sacrifice sprang the hymns called rich and saman^ the metres, 
and yarns. 10. From* it were produced horses, and all 
animals witn two rows of teeth, cows, goats, and sheep, 11 . 
When they divided Purusha, into how many parts did they 
distribute him ? Wlfat was his mouth ?* What were his arms 7 
What were called his thighs and feet ? l 2 . The brahman was 
his mouth ; the Rajanya became his arms ; the Vai^ya was his 
thighs ; the /Sudra sprang from his feet 13. The moon was 
produced from his soul {manas) ; the sun from his eye j Indra 

* Compare A. V. x. 8, 7 and 13 : Compare also A. V. x. 7, 8, 9. 

f See BbAgavata Parana, ii. 6, 15 ff. There is a good deal about Pum- 
sba in the Brhad Aranyaka Upanishad. See pp. 217, 220-^8, 233. 260.^ 
252, 267, of Dr. Boer’s Eng. transl. ' ’ » 
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and Agni from bis mouth ; and Vayu from his breath. 14. 
From his navel came the atmosphere ; from his head arose the 
sky; from bis feet came the earth; from his ear the four 
quarters : so they farmed the worlds. 15. When the gods in 
performing their sacrifice bound Purusha as a victim, there 
were seven pieces of wood laid for him round the fire^ and 
thrice seven pieces of fuel employed. 16. With sacrifice the 
gods worshipped the Sacrifice. These were the first rites^ These 
great beings attained to the heaven where the gods, the ancient 
&dhyas, reside.* * * § ^ 

There are two other hymns of the R. V. berides the Purusha 
Bfikta in which the Deity is represented as either ike agent^ 
the object, or the subject of sacrifice. In x. 81,5, Visvakarman 
is said to sacrifice himself, or to himself ; and in verse 6, to 
offer up heaven and earth* And in x. 130 (where, in verse 2^ 
Fuman may be equivalent to Purusha) it is said (verse 3) either 
that the gods sacrificed to the [supreme] god, or that they 
<^ered him up.* 

In the Nirukta, x. 26, f a legend, having reference to R. 

X. 81, is quoted to the effect tnat Visvakarman, the son of 
Bhuvana, first of all offered up all worlds in a ^arvamedhay 
and ended by sacrificing himself* And in the /Satapatha 
Brahmana, xiii. 7, 1, 1, Ae same thing is related of the self- 
existent Brahma himself, who, finding that he could not by 
rigorous abstraciicm attain to the infinitude which he 

desired, resolved to offer up himself in created things, and 
created things in himself, and having done this, attained to pre- 
eminence, self-effulgence, and supreine dominion. It is evident 
that the author of this passage had not attained to that clear 
oonc^ion of the self-sufi^iency and omnipotence of a self-exis- 
tent Being whidi later Indian writers acquired, t 

In the hymn before us the gods are distinctly said (in w* 6-, 
7, and 15) to have offered up Purusha himself as ^ victim. And 

S the Bhftgavata Purana/‘ii. 6, 21-26, §: whidi is a paraphrase of 
is passage, Brahma is made to say t^t be derived the materials 

* See Sanskrit Texts* iv. 7-$ 

f Ibid., p 7, See also S, P. Br, xi* 1, 8, 2* 

1 The word tvay/ambhu does not, however, always signify self -existence 
in the absolute sense. Thus Ka^apa is in A.V. xix. 53, 10, called tva^ambkuy 
aiui is yet said to have sprung from Kola (tiine). 

§ See Sanskrit Texts, iv* p* 9. 
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of sacrifice from Partfsha's members^ and immolated that beings 
the lord himself. • 

It is not very easy io seize the precise idea which is express- 
ed in the latter part of this singular hymn, the Purusha Sfikta. 
It was evidently produced at a period when the ceremonial of 
sacrifice had become largely developed, when great virtue was 
supposed to reside in its proper celebration, and when a mystical 
meaning had come to be attached to the various materials and 
instruments of the ritual as well as to the different membeis of 
the victim. Penetrated with a sense of the sanctity and eificacy 
of the rite, and familiar with all its details, the priestly poet 
to whom we owe the hymn has thought it no profanity to 
represent the supreme Purusha himself as forming the victim, 
whose immolation by the agency of the gods gave birth by 
its transcendent power to the visible universe and all its 
inhabitants.* 

The two following verses in the Vajasaneyi Sanhita refer to 
Purusha : 

xxxi. 18 ( = Svetasvatara Upanishad, iii. 8\ ^^I know this 

great Purusha, resplendent as the sun, above the darkness. It 
is by knowing him that a man overpasses death. There is no 
other road to go.”t (The Purusha Sukta occupies verses 1-16 
of the same section in which this verse is found.) 

xxxii. 2. ^‘All winkings of the eye have sprang from Puru- 
sha, the resplendent. Now one has embraced him either above, 
or below, or iif the middle,’^ 

contains a Ibng hymn (x. 2) on the subject of 
Purusha, which does not throw much light on the conception of 
his character, but contains a number of carious ideas. Tfa6 
Deity beiog^conceived and 4®scribed in this hymn as the Mon, 
or Male (Purusha) — the great archetype and impersonation of 
that active energy of which men are the feeble representatives 
upon earth — the poet has been led to itnagine the object of his 
aaoration as invested with a visible form, and with members 
analogous to those of the human frame ; and he then goes on to 
peculate on the agency by which the different portions of 
rurusha's body could have been co istructed, and the source from 
which he could have derived the various attributes through 
which he.formed the universe and ordained the conditions under 
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which its several departments exist. The Minute questions re-, 
garding the members of Purusha with which® the hymn opens 
may have been suggested to the author by an observation of the 
curious structure of the human body, and by the wonder which 
that observation had occasioned. Throughout the Iwmn Purusha 
is not represented as a self-existing, self-sufficient Being, but as 
dependent on other gods for his various powers and attributes* 
The details are too tedious, and in some place too obscure, 
to admit of my giving them in full, but I shall state the 
substance, and adduce the most important parts more or less in 
extenso. The hymn begins thus : 

‘^1. By whom were the heels of Purusha produced ? by whom 
was his flesh brought together ? by whom were his ancles, by 
whom were his fingers and his muscles, made ? by whom the 

apertures of his body ? 2. From what did they construct 

his ancles below and his knees above After similar questions 
, about his legs, thighs, trunk, etc., the author proceeds : ^'4^ How 
many and who were the gods who joined together the chest and 
the neck of Purusha ? how many formed his breasts, who his 

elbows ? (?) how many connected his shoulders, and ribs ? 

6. Who opened the seven apertures in his head, these ears, 

nostrils, eyes, and mouth ? “Whence,^’ asks the poet (v. 

9), ‘^does Purusha bring many things pleasant and unpleasant, 
sleep, fear, fatigue, and various kinds of enjoyments ? 10. How 
do Buflering, distress, evil, as well as success and opulence, exist 

in Purusha ? 12. Who assigned to him fofm, magnitude, 

name,* motion, and consciousness, ^ (13) and the different vital 
airs ^ 14. What god placed in him sacrifice, truth, and false- 

hood ? Whence come death and immortality ? 15. Who clothed 
him with a garment ? who qreat^d his life ? who gave him 
strength and speed ^ 16. Through whom did he spread out the 
waters, cause the day to shine, kindle the dawn, bring on tlie 
twilight? 17. Who placed in him seed, #that* the thread (of 
being) might be continued ? who imparted to him under- 
standing ? »I8. Through whom did he envelop the earth, 

surround (or transcend) the sky, surpass by his greatness the 

mountains and all created things ? 24. By whom was this 

earth made, and the sky placed above ? By whom was this 
expanse of atmosphere raised aloft and stretched across ? 25^ 
The earth was made by Brahma, and Brahma is placed above as 

^Here« as above noticed, we have the nama and rupa of the Vedantists. 
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the sky. Brahma islhe expanse of atmosphere raised aloft and 
stretched across. ^ 2o. When Atharvan joined together the head 
and the heart [of PurushaJ, air issued upwards from the brain 
in his head (?). 27. That head of Atharvan [is] a divine re- 

ceptacle, closed up. Breath guards this head, and so do food 
and mind. 28. Purusha has pervaded all the regions which are 
extended aloft and across. He who knows the city {pur) of 
Brahma from which Purusha is named, (29) who knows that 
city of Brahma, invested with immortality, to him Brahma and 
Brahma’s offspring have given sight, and breath, and progeny. 
30. Neither sight nor breath abandons before [the term of natural] 
decay»the man who knows the city of Brahma from which Puru- 
sha is named. 31. Within that impregnable city of the gods, 
which has eight circles (compare A. V. xi 4, 22) and nine gates, 
there exists a golden receptacle, celestial, invested with light. 

32. Those acquainted with Brahma (divine science, or the Deity) 
know that living {atmanvat) object of adoration which resides 
in this golden receptacle with three spokes, and triple supports. 

33. Brahma has entered into the impregnable golden city, 
resplendent, bright, invested with renown.’^ 

In the S, P. Br. xiii. 6, 1, 1 (see Sansk. Texts, iv. 25) the 
word Narayana is coupled with Purusha, and it is said that this 
Being desired to surpass all beings, and become himself the 
entire universe, and that he accomplished his object by celebrat- 
ing the Sarvamedha sacrifice. Purusha Naraya?ia is again men- 
tioned in th%same Br^hmana (xii. 3, 4, 1) as receiving instruc- 
tion from Prajapati : rajapati said to Purusha Narayana, 

^S«crifice, sacrifice.’ He replied, ‘Thou sayest to me, Sacrifice, 
sacrifice. I have sacrificed thrice. By the morning oblation 
the Vasus came, by the mid-day oblation the Budras came, and 
by the*third oblation the Adityas came to my place of sacrifice, 
where I was.’ Prajapati rejoined, ‘Sacrifice ; I will tell thee 
how thy hymns shall be strung like a gem on a thread, or as a 
thread in a gem/^’ * 

In the following hymn of the A. V. (x. 7) the Supreme 
Deity appears to be celebrated under the appellation of Skambha 
( or Support). Though it is rather tedious, I shall translate it 
nearly in full, as these ancient guesses after truth no doubt 
contain the germ of much of the later speculation on the same 
-topics. In the first part (vv. 1-6, 10-12) Skambha is considered 
(like Purusha, with whom he seems to be identified, v. 15), as 
a. vast embodied being, co-extensive with the universe, and 
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comprehending in his several members got,only the diflPorent 
parts of tile material worlds but a variety of abstract concep-* 
tions, sudi as austere meditation (tapas), faith, truth, and the 
divisions of time. He is distinct from, afid superior to, Praja- 
pati, who founds the worlds upon him (vv. 7, 8, 17). The 
thirty-three gods are comprehended in him (vv. 13, 22. and 27), 
and arose out of nonentity, which forms his highest member, 
and, as well as entity, is embraced within him (w. 10, 25). 
The gods who form part of him, as branches of a tree (v. 38), 
do him homage, and bring him tribute (v. 39). He is identified 
with Indra (in vv. 29 and 30) ; and perhaps also with the 
highest Brahma who is mentioned in vv. 32-34, 36, and ill the 
first verse of the next hymn, x, 8, 1. In verse 36, however, 
this Brahma is represented as being born (or, perhaps, develop- 
ed) from toil and tapas, whilst in x. 8, 1, the attributes of the 
Supreme Deity are assigned to him. In compositions of this 
age, however, we are not to expect very accurate or rigorous 
thinking, or perfect consistency. 

^‘1. In what member of his does rigorous abstraction 
(tapas) stand ? in which is the ceremonial (rta) contained ? In 
what parts do religious observance (vrata) and faith abide ? In 
what member is truth established ? 2. From what member does 
Agni blaze ? from which does Matarisvan (the wind) blow [lit, 
purify] ? from which does the moon pursue her course, travers- 
ing the mighty body of Skambha ? 3. In what member does 

the earth reside ? in which the atmosphere ? in whk?h is the sky 
placed, and in which the space aboye the sky ^ 4. Whither 
tending, does the upward fire blaze ? whither tending, does the 
wind blow ? Tell who is that Skambha to whom the paths tend, 
and into whom they enter. 5. Whither do the half-iponths, 
and the months, in concert with the year, proceed ? Tell who 
is that Skambha to whom the seasons and other divisions of 
the year advance. 6, Whither tending do th4 two young 
females of diverse aspects, the day and the night, hasten in 
unison f Tell who is that Skambha to whom the waters tend 
and go 7 7. Who is that Skambha on whom Prajapati has 
supported and established all the worlds 7 8. How far did 

Skambha penetrate into that highest, lowest, and middle uni- 
verse, comprehending all forms, which Prajapati created 9 and 
how much of it was there which he did not penetrate ? 9. How 
far did Skambha penetrate into the past ? and how much of 
the future is contained in his receptacle 7 Bow far did Skambha 
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penetrate into tha^one member which he separated into a 
thousand parts f l(f Tell who is that Skambha in whom the 
waters, divine tnought {brahma)^ and men recognize worlds and 
receptacles [as existing^, and within whom are nonentity and 
entity.; (11) in whom rigorous abstraction (tajww), energizing, 
maintains its highest action (vrcUa), in whom the ceremonial, 
faith, the waters, and divine science are comprehended ; (12) in 
whom, earth, atmosphere, sky, fire, moon, sun, and wind are 
placed ; (13) in whose body all the thirty-three gods are con- 
tained (14) in whom the earliest Rishis, the Rik, the Saman, 
the Yajtts, the earth, and the one Rishi reside ; (15) that' 
Purusha, in whom immortality and death are comprehended ^ 
who has the ocean within him as his veins ; (16) that Skambha 
of whom the four regions are the primeval arteries, and in 
whom sacrifice displays its energy. 17. They who know' the 
divine essence {brahma) in Purusha, know Paramesh<hin. He 
who knows Parameshihin, and he who knows Prajapati — they 
who know the highest divine mystery {brdhmana)^ know in 
eonsequeuce Skambha. 18. TeH who is that Skambha of whom 
Vai«vanara (Agni) is the head, the Angi rases the eye, and the 
Yatus (demons) are the limbs ; (19) of whom, they say, divine 
knowledge {brahma) is the mouth, the Madhuka^A the tongue, 
and the Viraj the udder, (20) from whom they hewed off the 
Rik verses, and cut off the Yajus ; of whom the Sanm verses 
are the hairs, and the Atharvangirases {Le. the Atharvaveda) 
the mouth.J ^21. Men regard the branch of nonentity, § which 
is prominent, as if it were paramount ; and inferior men, as 
mai|y as worship thy branch, regard it as an entity. 22, Tell 
who is that Skambha in whom the Adityas, Budras, and Vasas 
are contained, on whom the past, the future, and all worlds are 
supported, (23) whose treasure the thirty-three gods continually 
guard. Who now knows the treasure which ye guard, O 
gods Y 24, In* * * § whom, 0 cods, the knowers of sacred science 
(5raAma) worship Ae hipest divine* essence (brahma)^ The 
priest {brahmd) who knows these [gods] face to face will be u 
sage. 25 Mighty indeed are those gods who have sprung from 

* See Dr. Haug's Elssay on the sacred language of the Parsees, p. 233. 

t See vv. 20, 33, and 37 of A. V. x. S. 

i Compare A. V. ix. 6^ 1. 

§ The sense of this verse is obscure, end it does not seem to be very 
closely connected either with what precedes or with what follows. I have 
adopted partly the rendering suggested by Professor Aufreoht. 
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nonentity. Men say that that nonentitjf is one, the highest^ 
member of Skambha (compare v. 10 abov^\ 26. Where 
Skatnbha generating, brought the Ancient {purdna) into exis« 
tence, they consider that that Ancient is One member of Skam- 
bha, (27) in whose members the thirty-three gods found their 
several bodies. Some possessors of sacred knowledge know 
those thirty-three gods. 28. Men know Hiranyagarbha to be 
supreme and ineffable. Skambha in the beginning shed forth 
that gold (Jiiranya^ out of which Hiranyagarbha arose) in the 
midst of the world. 29. In Skambha are contained the worlds, 
rigorous abstraction, and the ceremonial. Skambha, I clearly 
know thee to be contained entire in Indra. 30. In Indra are 
contained the worlds, rigorous abstraction, and the ceremonial. 
Indra, I clearly know thee to be contained entire in Skambha. 
31. (The worshipper) repeatedly invokes the [god who bears 
the one] name by the name [of the other god] before the sun, 
before the dawn.* When the unborn first sprang into being, 
he attained to that independent dominion, than that which 
nothing higher has ever been. 32. Reverence be to that 
greatest Brahma, of whom the earth is the measure, f the at- 
mosphere the belly, who made the sky his head, (33) of whom 
the sun and the ever-renewed moon are the eye, who made 
Agni his mouth, (34) of whom the wind formed two of the 
vital airs, and the Angirases the eye, who made the rigions his 
organs of sense (?) 35. Skambha established both these [worlds], 
earth and sky, the wide atmosphere, and the six j^ast regions ; 
Skambha pervaded this entire univei;se. 36. Reverence to that 
greatest Brahma who, born from toil and austere abstra^ion 
{tapa8)y penetrated all the worlds, who made soma for himself 
alone.f 37. How is it that the wind does not rest ? how is 
not the soul quiescent ? why do not the waters, seeking after 
truth, ever repose ? 38. The great object of adoration [is] ab- 
sorbed in severe abstraction (tapas) in the midst of the world, 
on the surface of the waters. To him all thfo gods are joined, 
as the branches around the trunk of a tree. 39. Say who is 
that Skambha to whom, on account of his works (?), the gods 
with hands, feet, voice, ear, eye, present continually an un- 

* The meaning of this, as suggested by Professor Auf recht, is that by 
invoking Indra, the worshipper really worehips Skambha. 

t Pramd. Ckmipare, however, R. V. x. 130, 3. 

% Such is the sense according to Both, s. v. kevala. 
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limited tribute/ 40^ By him darkness is dispelM : he is free 
from evil t in him are all the three luminanes vrhidi reside 111 
Prajapati 41. He who knows the golden reed standing in the 
wai^s is the mysteriorfe Prajapati.^^t 

I quote in addition some verses from the hymn nmrt hi 
order^ A. V. r, 8 : 

Beverence to that greatest Brahma who rules over the 
^t^ the future^ the universe^ and whose alone is the sky K. 
These two [worlds], the sky and the earth, exists supported by 
Skambha. Skambha is all this which has soul, which breathes, 

which winks 4*11. That which moves, flies, stands, which 

has existed breathing, not breathing, and winking : that omni^ 
form (entity) has established the earth j that, combining, be* 
comes one only. 12. The infinite extended on many sides, the 
infinite, and the finite all around — these two the ruler of Ae sky 
proceeds discriminati^, knowing the past and the future of thm 
(universe). 13. («Vaj-San. 31, 19) Prajapati moves within 
the womb. Though unseen, he is bom in many forms. With 
the half [of himself] he produced the whole world. What trace 
is there of the [other] half of him ?•«•*•* •••16. I regard as the 

S eatest That whence the sun rises, and That where he sets $ 
lat is not surpassed by anything.*. ••••.. *20. He who knows the 

two pieces of firewood from which wealth is rubbed out— he so 
knowing will understand that which is the greatest ; he will know 
the great divine mystery (6rdAmanu).......34. 1 ask ^ee regarding 

that flower o^the waters in which gods and men are fixed as 
spokes in the nave of a jvheel, — imere that was placed by 

[divine] skill (mdyd) 37. He who knows that extended 

mread on which ^ese creatures are strung, who knows the 
thread of the thread,— he knows that great divine mystery {brdh^ 
mam)* *38. I know that* extended thread on which these 
creatures are strung. I know the thread of the thread, and 

hence, too, that which is the great divine mystery 

44 The possessors df divine science ij^ahma) know that living 
object of adoration within the lotus with nine gates, which is 
enveloped by the three qualities (ffunas), 44. Knowing that 
soul (dtman) calm, undecaying, young, free from desire, im^ 


• Compare A. V. x. 8, 16. 

t In the R. V. x. 96, 4, 6 (compare Nirukta iii. 21), and 8. P. Br. xi. 5, 
1, 1, the word i>aiia$a hat the sente of memhrum tiriU. Are we to tmdet- 
ttand the word e^ota (re^) in the same sense here, as dsDotlng a Linge t 

V 
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^mortal, delf-existent^ satisfied with the es^sence^ deficient in no* 
thing, a man is not afraid of death/^ ^ 

Some verses in the two preceding hymns speak of the high- 
est, or greatest, Brahma, in whatever sense that term is to be 
anderstood, 

1 am unable to state whether Brahma in the sense of the 
tSupreme Deity occurs elsewhere in the Atharva Veda, unless it 
be in the following passage (xi. 8, 30 ff J : “The waters, the 
•gods, Viraj ( feminine) with Brahma [entered into man], Brahma 
entered his body ; Prajapati [entered] his body, Surya oc^ u )ied 
the eye, and Vata the breath of the man. Then the gods gave 
his other soul to Agni, Wherefore one who knows the. man 
thinks, ‘this is Brahma for all the gods are in him, as cows 
in a cowhouse/* 

In the Vaiasaneyi Sanhita xxiii. 47 f we find the following 
words ; “What light is equal to the sun ? what lake is equm 
,to the sea To which the following verse gives the answer : 
“Brahma (neuter) is a light equal to the sun.^ The sky is a lake equal 
to the sea/^ The commentator explains Brahma in this passage 
as standing either for the three Vedas or the supreme Brahma. 

In S. P, Br. X. 6, 5, 9, it is stated in a genealogy of teachers 
that “Tura KAvasheya sprang from Prajapati, and Prajapati 
.from Brahma, who is self-existent/^ In another passage, already 
quoted, from the same work (xiii. 7, 1, 1) Brahma (in me neuter)^, 
tile self-existent, is described as performing tapas^ and as 
sacrificing himself. Ibid, x, 4, 1, 9, a verse is quoted from some 
hymn which begins, “I celebrate the one great imperishable 
Brahma who was and is to be/^ ^ ^ 

Again, in the same work, xi. 3, 3, 1, the same being is 
represented as giving over other creatures, except the Brahma- 
^hd.rin, or religious student, to death. And in xi. 2, 3, 1 ff., 
^ere is another text, which is interesting not merely as intro- 
ducing Brahma, but as containing what is prob^ly one of the 
oldest extant exposition^ of the conception of ndma and rupa 
(name and form) us comprehending the whole of the phenomenal 
universe. These two words, as is well known, became at a later 
period technical terms of the Vedanta philosophy. The passage 
runs as follows : 

“In the beginning Brahma was this [universe]. He created 
gods. Having created gods, he placed them in these worlds, 
viz. : in this world Agni, in the atmosphere Vayu, and in the 
fiky Surya ; and in the worlds which were yet higher he placed 
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tlie gods who are st^l higher. Such as are these visible worlds 
and these gods,~^ven such were those visible worlds in which 
he placed those gods^ and such were those gods themselves. 2] 
Then Brahma proceeded to the higher sphere (pararddha — ex- 
plained by the commentator to mean the Satya-loka, the most 
excellent, and the limit, of all the worlds). Having gone to 
that higher sphere, he considered ^How now can I pervade all 
these worlds f He then pervaded them with two things, with 
form and with name. Wnatever has a name, that is name. And 
even that which has no name — that which he knows by its form, 
that ^such is its form ’ — that is form. This [universe] js so 
much as is {i.e. is co-extensive with) form and name. 3. These 
are the two great magnitudes (abhve) of Brahma. He who 
knows these two great magnitudes of Brahma becomes himself 
a great magnitude. 4. These are the two great adorable beings 
of Brahma. He who knows these two great adorable beings of 
Brahma becomes himself a great adorable being. Of these two 
one is the greater, viz. form ; for whatever is name is also form. 
He who knows the greater of these two becomes greater than 
him than whom he wishes to become greater. 5. The gods were 
originally mortal, but when they were pervaded by Brahma they 
became immortal. By that which he sends forth from his mind 

S mind is form ; for by mind he knows, ^This is form’) — by that, 

; say, he obtains form. And by that which he sends out from 
his voice (voice is name ; for by voice he seizes name)— by that, 
I say, he olj^ins name. This universe is so much as is (i.e. is 
oo-extensive with) form and name. All that he obtains. Now 
thai^all is undecaying. Ilence he obtains undecaying merit, and 
an undecaying world.^’ 

Compare with this the passages of the Brhad Aranyaka 
Upanislmd, which will berfound at pp, 75 ff. and 165 ff. of Dr. 
Boer *s translation (Bibliotheca Indica, vol. ii. part 3) ; and the 
Mu?idaka Upaaiishad, iii. 2, 8, p. 164, of English version. 

Brahma is alsd mentioned in tlfe following texts of the 
Taittiriya Brahmaria ; — ^ii. 8, 8, 9. ^^Brahma generated the gods. 
Brahma [generated] this entire world. From Brahma * the 
Kshatfcriya is formed. Brahma in his essence (atman) is the 
Brahman. t Within him are all these worlds ; within him this 

* Here there is an allusion to the other sense of brahma as the Brahman 
caste. 

t says the commentator, the Brahman’s body the supreme 

Brahma is manifested.” 
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ontire universe. It is Brahma who is the« greatest of beings. 
Who can vie with him ? In Brahma the thirtj-three gods^ — ^in 
Brahma, Indra and Praiapati^ — ^in Brahma all beings are con* 
tained, as in a ship.'’ Again, it is said (iii. 12, 3, 1), *‘Let us 
worship with oblations the first born god, by whom the entire 
universe which exists is surrounded, — the self-existent Brahma 
who is the supreme austerity {tapaa). It is he who is son, he 
who is father, he who is mother. Tapas came into existence, 
the first object of worship.” Compare Taitt. Br. ii. 8, 9, 6 
(quoted above), in which Brahma is said to be the forest and 
the tree out of which the worlds were constructed, and as 
the basis on which the creator took his stand when upholding 
the universe. 

As I have observed above the word prajdpati^ ^^ord of 
creatures, was originally e^loyed as an epithet of Savitr 
and Soma, as it also was of Hirawyagarbha (R. V. x. 121, 10)* 
It afterwards, however, came to denote a separate deity, who 
appears in three places of the Rig-veda (x. 85, 43 ; x. 169, 4 ; 
X. ] 84, 4) as the bestower of prog^eny and cattle. This god is 
also mentioned in the Vajasaneyi Sanhita, in a verse (xxxi. 19) 
which comes in after one in which the great Purusha is celebrat- 
ed (see above). The verse is as follows : ^^Praj&pati works 
within the womb. Though he does not become born, he is 

J et bom in many shapes. The wise behold his womb. In 
im all the worlds stand.^’ Another verse in which he is referred 
to is this (xxxii. 5) : ‘‘He before whom nothing w^s born, ♦who 
pervades all worlds, Prajapati, rejoicjng in his offspring, dwells 
in the three luminaries, as the sixteenth.” « 

Prajapati is frequently alluded to in the A. V. Several of 
these passages have been already cited above, as x. 7, 7, 17, 40, 
41 ; X. 8, 13. Some of the others which I have observed are the 
following : In xi. 3, 52, he is said to have formed thirty-three 
worlds out of the oblation of boiled rice (odana)r In xi. 4, 12, 
he is identified with Prd^, or breath. In ii. 5, 7, he is said, 
along with Paramesh^hin, to have been generated by the Braham- 
charin, or religious student. In xi, 7, 3, he is declared to exist 
in the Uchhiahta, or remnant of the sacrifice. And in xix. 53, 8, 
10, he is said to have been produced by Kdla^ or time. Most of 
these passages will be quoted at length further on. It will be 
seen that in this Veda he is not generally regarded as the 
supr v)me or primal deity. 

On the subject of Prajapati, I have elsewhere (Sanskrit Texts, 
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iii. 3 ; iv. 19*24^ an(^ 47-51) brought together a oonsi<lerabl6 
number of passages from the S. P. Br., of which I shall here 
only repeat the substance, adding any fiirther notices which 
occur elsewhere. Frs^apati is sometimes identified with the 
universe, and described (in the same way as Brahma, or entity, 
or nonentity are in other places) as having alone existed in the 
beginning, as the source out of which the creation was evolved, 
/S. P. Br. ii. 2, 4, 1 ; vii. 5, 2, 6 xi. 5, 8, 1. In other texts, 
however, he is not represented as the source of creation, but only 
as one of the subsequent and subordinate agents, created by 
the gods (vi. 1, 1, 1 ff.), or as springing out of an egg generatea 
by the primev^ waters (xi. 1, 6, 1 ff*J. He is elsewnere said to 
have offered sacrifice in order to produce the creation (ii. 4, 4, 1), 
or to have been himself half mortal and half immortal (x. 1, 3, 
2 ; X. 1, 4, 1), mortal in his body, but immortal in his breath, or 
to have performed tapas for a thousand years, to get rid of sin 
or suffering (pdpman, x. 4, 4, 1). 

Prajapati may thus be said to have two characters, which, 
however, are not kept distinct in the Brahmaria. On the one 
hand, he is the result of one of the efforts of the Indian 
intellect to conceive and express the idea of deity in the abs- 
tract, as the great first cause of all things ; while, on the other 
hand, when the writer begins to describe the manner in which 
the creative activity of the god is manifested, he at once invests 
him with a mythological character, and even treats him as only 
one of the ^irty-three deities (as in S, P. Br. xi. 6, 3, 5. See 
my former Art. p. 61 j and Roth’s Lex. a.v. Prajapati). In the 
Brahmana itself (xiv. 1, 2, 18) we have the following text, 
which expresses two different aspects under which the god was 
regarded, though, perhaps, these are not identical with 3ie two 
points <5f view which I have stated : ‘‘Prajapati is this sacrifice^ 
Prajapati is both of these two things, declared and undeclared, 
measured ancLunmeasured. Whatever he (the priest) does with 
the Tajus text, with that he consecrates that form of Prajapati 
which is declared and measured. And what he (the priest) 
does silently, with that he consecrates the form of Prajapati 
which is undeclared and unmeasured.” 

A great variety of other deities of the most heterogeneous 
character are celebrated in the Atharva Veda as the possessors 
of divine power* One of these is PraTia, life or breath, to 


* S. P. Br. vii. 5, 2, 6. 
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whom a hymn (xi. 4) is dedicated, of which the following is a 
specimen : — ^ 

^‘Reverence to Prana, to whom this universe is subject ; 
who has become the lord of all, on whom all is supported. 
2. Reverence, Prana, to thy shout, to thy thunder, to thy 
lightnings and to thyself when thou rainest. 3. When Prana 
ctdls aloud to the plants with thunder, they are impregnated, 
they conceive, they produce abundantly. 4. When the season 
has arrived, and Prana calls aloud to the plants, then every- 
thing rejoices which is upon the earth, 5. When Pra/ia has 
watered the great earth with rain, then the beasts rejoice, and 
[think] that they shall have strength. 6. When watered by 
Prana, the plants burst forth [saying], ^Thou hast prolonged 
our life, thou hast made us all fragrant.’ 7. “Reverence to 
thee. Prana, coming, and to thee going, and to thee standing, 

and to thee sitting 9. Communicate to ns thy dear form, 

thy dearest, with thy healing power, that we may live. 1C, 
Prana clothes the creatures, as a father his dear son. Prana is 
the lord of all, both of what breathes and what does not breathe. 
11. Prana is death, Prana is fever. The gods worship Prana. 
Prana places the truth-speaker in the highest world. 12. Prana 
is Viraj, Prana is Desh^ri. All worship Prana. Prana is sun 

and moon. They call Prajapati, Pra?m 15. They call 

Matari^van, Prana ; the Wind is called Prana. The past, the 
future, everything is supported upon Prana. 16. The plants 
of Atharvan, of Angiras, of the gods, and of m^, grow when 

thou, Prana, quickenest 18. Wjioever, O Prana, knows 

this [truth regarding] thee, and on what thou art supported — 
all will oflFer him tribute in that highest world. 19. As, O 
Prana, all these creatures offer thee tribute, so shall they offer 
tribute in that highest world** to him who hears thhe with 
willing ears.^’ 

Rohita, probably a form of Fire and of the Sun (though he 
is also distinguishod, in the hymn I am about to quote, from 
both these gods), is another deity who is highly celebrated in 
the A. V., where one hymn (xiii. 1) and parts of others are 
appropriated to his honour. The following are some of the 
verses in which his power is described : — xiii. 1, 6. “Rohita 
produced heaven and earth : there Parameshthin stretched the 
web. There Aja Ekapada was contained. He established 
heaven and earth by his force. 7. Rohita established heaven 
and earth ; by him the sky was supported, by him the heaven. 
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Bv him the atmosphere, by him the regions were meted oat 

Through him t^je gods obtained immortality 13L Rohita 

is the generator, and the mouth, of sacrifice^ To Rohita I offer 
my oblation with vo4<5e, ear, and mind. To Rohita the gode 

resort with gladness 14. Rohita offered a sacrifice to Via- 

vakarman. From it may these fires approach me... 25. 

The gods frame creations out of that Rohita who is sharp- 
horned bull, who surpasses Agni and Surya, who props up tne 

earth and the sky 37. In Rohita, who is the conqueror of 

wealth and cows, the heaven and earth are sustained 

55. He first became the sacrifice, both past and future. From 
him sprang all this whatever there is which shines, developed 
by Rohita the rishi.^’ 

In the second hymn of the same book, in which the sun is 
celebrated, Rohita is also named in the following verses : — 
“39 ff. Rohita became Time ; Rohita formerly became Praja- 
pati. Rohita is the mouth of sacrifices. Rohita produced 
the sky 40. Rohita became the world ; Rohita shone beyond 
the sky ; Rohita traversed the earth and [aerial ?] ocean "with 
his rays. 41. Rohita traversed all the regions. Rohita is the 
ruler cu the sky. He preserves heaven, ocean, and earth — 
whatever exists.” 

And yet the gods are said to have generated Rohita (A. 
xiii. 3, 12, 23). 

In the hymn which follows divine power is ascribed to the 
remains of the sacrifice (Uchhish^a) : 

A. V. xi. 7, 1, “In tjie Uchhish^a (remains of the sacrifice) 
are^ontained name, form,^ the world, Indra and Agni, the 
universe, (2) heaven and earth, all that exists, the waters, the 
sea, the moon, and the wind. In the IJchhishca are both the 
existenif and the non-existeot (««n, asamacha^ masc.), death, food 
(or strength, vaja)^ Prajapati......... 4.... Brahma, f the ten crea- 
tors of all thi»gs,the gods, are fixed on all sides to the Uchhish<a 
as [the. spokei^ of a wheel to the*nave.” So, too, the Rik, 
Saman, Yajus, the hymns, the different sorts of sacrifices, and 
parts of the ceremonial, etc., are comprehended in it (vv. 5-13). 
“14. Nine earths, oceans, skies (?}, are contained in the Uch- 


• See verse 12, of the hymn to Punisha, A. V. x. 2. 
f Are these the ten Maharshis mentioned by Manu i. 34 f. ? In A. V. 
xi. 1, 1, 3, mention is made of the seven Rishis, the makers of all thinga 
(phuta-krtah). See also A. V. xii. 1, 39. 
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hish^a. The sun shines in the Uchhish^a^ and in the Uchhish^ 
are day and night. 15. The Uchhish^a {masc^ ), the snstainer 

of the universe^ the father of the generator^ upholds the 

i^ahjoma^ and the sacrifices which are s^retly presented. 16. 
Tne tfchhishto, the father of the venerator, the grandson of 
spirit (<ww), the progenitor, the ruler, me lord of the universe, 
tne bull, rules triumphant (?) over the earth. 17. Ceremonial, 
truth, rigorous abstraction, dominion, efibrt, righteousness and 
works, past, future, strength, prosperity, force, reside in the 

Uchhisya, which is force (comp. x. 7, 1, above) 20. In 

the Uchhishte are embraced the resounding waters, thunder, 
the great sraii (veda ?), pebbles, sand, stones, plants, grass, (21) 

clouds, lightnings, rain 23. From the Uchhish^a sprang 

whatever breathes and sees, with all the celestial gods, (24) the 
Bich and Saman verses, metres, Puranas, and xajus....... two 

of the vital airs {wana and apana)^ the eye, the ear, imperish- 
ableness, perishableness, (26) pleasures, enjoyments, (27) the 
Pitris, men, (landharvas, and Apsarases.’’ (Comp. A. V xi. 
8 , 21 .) 

Similar divine powers are ascribed to difierent sacrificial 
implements in A. v . xviii. 4, 5 j ‘^The ladle {juhu) has esta- 
blished the sky, the ladle (upabhrt) the atmosphere, and the 
ladle {dhruva) the stable earth.*' 

In a hymn to Anumati (according to Prof. Roth the god- 
dess of good will, as well as of procreation), A. V. vii. 20, she 
is thus identified with all things (v. 6) : ‘^Anumaji was all this 
[univers^, whatever stands or walks, and every thing that 
moves, may we, 0 goddess, enjoy thy benevolence ; ^ for 
thorn Anumati,’ dost favour us {anumansase).^^ 

Li A. V. iv. 11, 1, a divine power is ascribed to the 
which, however. Professor Aufrecnt thinks can only be r'egarded 
as a metaphorical ox, as it has an udder (v. 4), and gives milk ; 
and he supposes a kettle with four legs, the Gharma^ to be 
intended. Aa that vessel was used for boiling milk and other 
materials for sacrificial purposes, the allusions in this hymn to 
milk become intelligible ; and possibly the fourlegged kettle 
may by its form have suggested the figure of an ox. 

^^The ox has established the earth and the sky ; the ox has 
established the broad atmosphere ^ the ox has established the 
six vast regions ; the ox has pervaded the entire universe. 

The ox is Indra. He watches over the beasts. As /Sakra 
he measures the threefold paths. Milking out the worlds. 
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whatever has beeh •or shall be> ho performs all the ftusiciioiid 
of the gods. 3. i^eiog borO as Indra among men, the kindled 

and glowing kettle \rorks 4.5. That which neither the lord 

of the sacrifice nor the sacrifice rules, which neither the giver 
nor the receiver rules, which is all-conquering, all-supporting, 
and all-working {'oisvaka'tmd )^ — declare to us the kettle, what 
quadruped it is.’’ 

The hymn to be next quoted ascribes Very astonishing 
powers to the Brahmacharin, or religious student. Some parts 
of it are obscure, but the translation I give, though imperfect^ 
will convey some idea, of the contents : — 

AJ V. xi. 5, 1 : ^‘The Brahmacharin works, quickening both 
worlds. The gods are united in him. He has established the 
earth and the sW. He satisfies his acharyd (religious teacher) by 
tapaa. 2. The Fathers, the heavenly hosts, all the gods separate* 
ly follow after him, with the 6333 G-andharvas. He satisfies all 
the gods by tapas^ 3. The aeliarya adopting him as a disciple, 
makes him a brahmacharin even in the womb, and supports him 
there for three nights. When he is born the gods assemble to 
see him 4, This piece of fuel is the eaith (compare v. 9), the 
second is the sky, and he satisfies the air with fuel.* The 
brahmacharin satisfies the worlds with fuel, with a girdle, with 
exertion^ with 5 Born before divine science (hrahna) 

the brahmacharin, arose through tapaSy clothed with heat. From 
him was produced divine knowledge {hrahiiarwi)^ the highest 
divine science if)Ta}ima)^\ and all the gods, together with immor- 
tality. 6. The Bralfmachdrin advances, lighted up by fuel, 
clothed in a black antelope’s skin, consecrated, long-bearded. 
He moves straightway from the eastern to the northern ocean, 
compressing the worlds, and again expanding them. 7. The 
Brahmacfiarin, generating divine science, the waters, the world, 
Prajapati, Parameshftiin, Viraj, haviqg become an embryo in 
,the womb of iiflmorjality, having become Indra, crushed the 
Asuras. ' "8. The Acnarya has constructed both these spheres, 
broad and deep, the earth and the sky. The Brahmaoharin 
preserves them by tapas. In him the gods are united. 9. It 
was the Brahmaoharin who first produced this broad earth and 
the sky as an alms. * Making them two pieces of fuel (compare 

* See A«valayana*s Grhya Sutras, ed, Stenzler, pp. 12 £E. 

f The words brahma jyeahtham appear here to denote divine knowledge. 
As employed in A. V. x 7, 32 ff., and x, 8, 1, they appear to designate a 
personal being. See above. 
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V. 4), he worships. In them all creatures' are contained. lO^ 
The two receptacles of divine knowledge {hrahmand) are secretly 
deposited, the one on this side, the other beyond, the surface of 
the sky. The Brahmacharin guards them by tapas. Wise, he 

appropriates that divine knowledge as his exclusive portion 

16. The Brahmacharin is the Acharya, the Brahmacharin is Pra- 
mpati ; Prajapati shines (vi rdjati) ^ the shining (ViraJ) became 
Indra, the powerful. 17. Through self-restraint {brdlimacharyya^ 
L e, the life of a hrahmacharin) and tapas a king protects his 
dominions. Through self-restraint an Acharya seeks after a 
Brahmacharin 18. By self-restraint a damsel obtains a young 
man as her husband. By self-restraint an ox and a horse seek 
to gain fodder, 19. By self-restraint and tapas the gods destroy- 
ed death. B.y self-restraint Indra acquired heaven from [or, for] 
the gods. 20. Plants, whatever has been, whatever shall be, 
day and night, trees, the year, with the seasons, have been pro- 
duced from the Brahmacharin. 21. Terrestrial and celestial be- 
ings, beasts both wild and tame, creatures without wings and 
winged, have been produced from the Brahmacharin, 22, All 
creatures which have sprung from Prajapati have breath sepa- 
rately in themselves ; all of these are preserved by divine 
knowledge (hrahma), which is produced in the Brahmacharin. 
......26. These things the Brahmacharin formed ; on the surface 

of the water he stood performing tapas% in the sea.’’ 

The Taittiriya Brahmawa (iii. 10, 11, 3) tells a story illus- 
trative of the great virtue ascribed to brahraachf'ryya, or reli- 
gious self-restraint : ‘^Bharadvaja practised ‘brahmacnaryya dur- 
ing three lives. Indra, ^preaching him when he was lying 
decayed and old, said : ‘Bharadvaja, if I should give thee a 
fourth life, what wilt thou do with it f • He answered, ^I will 
t^se it only to practise brahma&aryya.^ He showed fiim three 
cJbjects, as.it were unkno.wn, in the shape of mountains. From 
each of these he took a handful. He sa[d, addressing him, 
^Bharadvaja, these are the Vedas : the Vedas are infinite. This 
is what thou hast studied during these three lives. But other 
things have remained unstudied by thee. Now learn this (Agni 
Savitra). This is universal knowledge.’ ” 

We have already seen above, that in R. V. x. 129, 4, desire 
is said to have been the first movement that arose in the One 
after it had come into life through the power of fervour, or 
ajbstraotion. This Kama, or desire, not of sexual enjoyment, but 
® Compare A. V. x. 7, 38. 
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of good in general, is celebrated in the following cnrions 
(A. V. ix, 2) as a great power, superior to all the gods ; and is 
supplicated for &eTiverance from enemies. Desire, as the first 
step towards its own fulfilment, must be considered as here iden- 
tified with successful desire, or with some deity regarded as the 
inspirer and accomplisher of the wishes of his votaries 

‘^1. With oblations of butter I worship Kama,t the mighty 
slayer of enemies. Do thou, when lauded, beat down my foes 
by thy great might. 2. The sleeplessness which is displeasing 
to my mind and eye, which harasses and does not delight me, 
that sleeplessness I let loose upon my enemy. Having praised 
Kama, may I rend him. 3. Kama, do thou, a fierce lord, let 
loose sleeplessness, misfortune, childlessness, homelessness, and 
want, upon him who wishes us evil. 4. Send them away, Kama, 
drive them away : may they fall into misery, those who are my 
enemies. When they have been hurled into the nethermost 
darkness, do thou, Agni, burn up their dwellings. 5. That 
daughter of thine, Kama, is named the Cow which sages call 
Vach Viraj. By her drive away my enemies. May breath, 

cattle, life forsake them 7. May all the gods be my 

defence ; may all the gods attend upon this my invocation 8. 
Ye [gods], of whom Kama is the highest, accepting this oblation 
of butter, be joyful in this place, granting me deliverance from 
my enemies. 9. Indra, Agni, and Kama, mounted on the same 
chariot, hurl ye down my foes ; when they have fallen into the 
nethermost darkness, do thou, Agni, burn up their dwellings. 
10. Kama, Vay my enemies ; cast them down into thick (Itf. 
blkid) darkness. Let th^m all become destitute of power and 
vigour, and not live a single day. 11. Kama has slain my 
enemies, has made for me a wide room and prosperity. May 
the foifr regions bow dowij to ^e and the six worlds bring fat-. 
ness. 12 ( = A. V. iii. 6, 7). Let them (my enemies) float down- 
wards like a J)oat severed from its moorings. There is no return 

for those who have been put to flight by our arrows 16. 

With that triple and efiectual protection of thine, 0 Kama, that 
spell (h^ahma), which has been extended [in front of us as] 
armour, and made impenetrable, do thou drive away, etc. (as in 
V. 5). 17. Do thou, Kama, drive my enemies far from this 

world by that [same weapon, or amulet] wherewith the gods re- 

• See A. V. iii. 29, 7. 

f See Taitt. Br. ii. 8, 8, 8. 
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polled the Asnras^ and Indra hurled the Dasyus into the nether- 
moat darkness.* (V. 18 is nearly a repetition of v. 17). 19. 

Kama was born the first. Him neither gods, nor Fathers, nor 
men have equalled. Thou art superior # to these, and forever 
great. To thee, Kama, I ofier reverence. 20. Wide as are the 
heaven and earth in extent ; far as the waters have swept ; far 
as Agni [has blazed] ; — thou art yet superior to these (as in v. 
19). 21. Great as are the regions and the several intermediate 

regions, the celestial tracts, and the vistas of the sky, — thou art 
yet superior, etc. 22. As many bees, bats, reptiles, vaghas (?), 
and tree-serpents as there are, thou art yet superior, etc. 23. 
Thou art superior to all that winks, or stands, superior to the sea^ 
0 Kama, Manyu. Thou art superior, etc. 24. Even Vata (the 
Wind) does not vie with Kama, nor does Agni, nor Surya, nor 
Ohandramas (the Moon). Thou art superior, etc. 25. With 
those auspicious and gracious forms of thine, O Kama, through 
which that which thou choosest becomes true, — with them do 
thou enter into us ; and send malevolent thoughts away some- 
where else." 

A. V. xix, 52, is another hymn addressed to the same deity. 

It is well known that Greek mythology connected Eros, the 
god of love, with the creation of the universe somewhat in the 
same way as Kama is associated with it in R. V. x. 129, 4. 
Thus Plato says in the Symposium (sect. 6) : ^‘Eros neither had 
any parents, nor is he said by any unlearned man or by any 
poet to have had any. But Hesiod declares that chaos first 
arose, and ‘then the broad-bosomed earth, ever the^' firm abode 
of all things, and Eros.’ He says ^hat after chaos those two 
things were produced, the earth and Eros. Now Parmenides 
speaks thus of the creation, ‘He devised Eros the first of all 
tne gods.’ And Acusilaus also 4 greeiS with Hesiod, IVom so 
many quarters is Eros admitted to be one of the oldest deities.” 
(See the article Eros in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary Greek and 

• In A. V. viii. 6, 3, mention is made of a jewel *or amulet, by which 
Indra slew Vrttra, overcame the Asuras, and conquered heaven and earth, 
and the four regions.’* And in A. V. viii. 8, 5 ff. we are told oi another 
instrument of offence belonging to Indra, in addition to the thunderbolt, 
arrows, and hook, described in the R. V. (see my former paper, p. 92), viz., 
a net : 6. *‘The air was his net ; and the great regions the rods for extend- 
ing the net. Enclosing within it the host of the Dasyus, /Sakra over- 
whelmed it. 7. Great is the net of thee who art great, 0 heroic Indra 1... 
within it enclosing them, iSakra slew a hundred, a thousand, ten thousand, 
a hundred millions of Dasyus, with his army.’’ 
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Homan Biography .and Mythology, and the authorities there 
referred to) . ^ 

In another hymn of the A. V. (hi. 25), Kama, like the Eros 
of the Greeks and Cupid of the Latins, is described as the god 
of sexual love. The commencement of it is as follows : ^‘1. May 
the disquieter disquiet thee. Do not rest upon thy bed W ith the 
terrible arrow of Kama I pierce thee in the heart. 2. May 
Kama, having well directed the arrow which is winged witn 
pain, barbed with longing, and has desire for its shaft, pierce 
thee in the heart. 3. With the well-aimed arrow of Kama, 
which dries up the spleen, I pierce thee in the heart.”* 

In the next two remarkable hymns we find an altogether 
new doctrine, as Time is there described as the source and ruler 
of all things ; — 

A. V. xix. 53 if Time carries [us] forward, a steed, with 
seven rays, a thousand eyes, undecaying, full of fecundity. 
On him intelligent sages mount ; his wheels are all the worlds. 
2. Thus Time moves on seven wheels ; he has seven naves ; 
immortality is his axle. He is at present all these worlds. 
Time hastens onward, the first god. 3. A full jar is contained 
in Time, We behold him existing in many forms. He is all 
these worlds in the future. They call him Time in the highest 
heaven. 4. It is he who drew forth the worlds, and encircled 
them. Being the father, he became their son. There is no 
other power superior to him. 5. Time generated the sky and 
these earths. Set in motion by Time, the past and the future 
subsist. 6. Time created the earth ; by Time the sun burns ; 
through Time all beings [exist] ; through Time the eye sees. 
7. Mind, breath, name, are embraced in Time. All these crea- 
tures rejoice when Time arrives. 8. In Time rigorous abstrac- 
tion (tfipas), in time th^ highest {jyeshtham)^ in Time divine 
knowledge ijbrahma) is comprehended. Time is lord of all 
things, he who was the father of Prajapati. 9. That [universe] 
has been set in motion by him, produced by him, and is sup- 
ported on him. Time, becoming divine energy (5m/iwa), sup- 
ports ParameshAin. 10. Time produced creatures ; Time in 
the beginning [formed] Prajapati. The self-born Ka^yapa 

^ This hymn is translated by Professor Weber in his Indische Studien, 
V. 224 ff., from whose version I have derived assistance. 

t A great deal is said about tlie potency of Kala, or Time, in the Santi- 
parva of the Mahabharata, vv. 8106, 8112, 8125 ff., 8139-8144, 8768, 9877 
£, 10060. 
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sprang from Time, and from Time [sprang], rigorous abstraction 
{tapas)*^ ^ 

A. V. X. 54. "1. From Time the waters were produced, 
together with divine knowledge and the regions- 

Through Time the sun rises and again sets. 2. Through Time 
the wind blows [lit. purifies] ; through time the earth is vast. 
The great sky is embraced in time. 3. Through Time the hymn 
{mantTCL) formerly produced both the past and the future. From 
Time sprang the Rik verses. The Yajus was produced fi oin 
time. 4. Through Time they created the sacrifice, an imperish- 
able portion for the gods. On Time the Gandharvas and 
Apsarases, on Time the worlds are supported. 5, 6. Through 
Time this Angiras and Atharvan rule over the sky. Having 
through divine knowledge (6m/ima), conquered both this world, 
and the highest world, and the holy worlds, and the holy 
ordinances {vidhrtili)^ yea all worlds, Time moves onward as 
the supreme god.” 

Rohita is identified with Kala, A. V. xiii. 2, 39. 

The conception of Kala in these hymns is one which, if 
taken in its unmodified shape, would tiave been esteemed 
heretical in later times. ^ Thus among the several forms of 
peculation which are mentioned at the commencement of the 
oveta^vatara Upanishad, for the purpose, no doubt, of being 
condemned as erroneous, is one which regards Kala, or Time, 
as the origin of all things. The line in which those different 
systems are mentioned is as follows : kalah svfhhavo niyatir 
yadrchha hhutani yonih purushah. It , is the verse referred to 
in the following note of Prof Wilson in p. 19 of his Vishnu 
Purana (Dr. Hall’s ed.) : ^^The commentator on the Moksha 
Dharma (a part of the /Santi-parva of the M. Bh.) cites a pas- 
age from the Vedas, which he* understands to allude** to the 
different theories of the cause of creation (then follows the 
line just quoted) ; time, inherent nature, consequence of acts, 
self-will, elementary atoms, matter, and spirit, asserted seve- 
rally by the astrologers, the Buddhists, the Mimansakas, the 
logicians, the Sankhyas, and the Vedantins/’f 

^ The M. Bli. however, Anu^asana-parva, vv. 61-56, makes Mrtyii, or 
death, declare that all natures, all creatures, the world itself, all actions 
cessations and changes, derive their essential character from Time, wliilo 
the gods themselves, including Vishwu, are created and destroyed by the 
«aiiie power (kala'). 

f “ Kr&nos was also,” adds Prof. Wilson, “one of the first generated 
agents in creation, according to the Orphic thcogony.’* 
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Manu (i. 24) , declares Kala (Time) to have been one of 
the things created by Brahma. But* though not admitted aa 
itself the origifi of all things, Kala is nevertheless recognised 
by the author of the Vishnu Parana as one of the forms of 
the supreme Being. See pp. 18, 19, and 25, of Dr, Hall’s 
edition of Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, and the note in p. 19 already 
referred to, where Prof. Wilson says, ^‘Time is not usually 
enumerated in the Puranas as an element of^ the ‘first cause 
but the Padma Parana and the Bhagavata agree with the 
Vishnu in including it. It appears to have been regarded, 
at an earlier date, as an independent cause.” See the Bhag 
Pur. iii. 5, 34-57 ; iii. 8, 11 f. ; iii. 10, JO-13 ; iii. 11, 1 ff. • 
iii. 12, Iff. We thus see the authors of the Puranas inter- 
weaving with their own cosmogonies all the older element of 
speculation which they discovered in the Vedas ; and by blend- 
ing heretical materials with others which were more orthodox, 
contriving to neutralize the heterodoxy of the former. 

A few general observations are suggested by a consideration 
of the principal passages which have been quoted in this paper. 

I. The conceptions of the godhead expressed in these texts 

are of a wavering and undetermined character. It is clear 
that the authors had not attained to a distinct and logical 
comprehension of the characteristics which they ascribed to 
the objects of their adoration. On the one hand, the attributes 
of infinity, omnipotence, omnipresence, are ascribed to different 
beings, or to the same being under the various names of Pu- 
rusha, Skambha, Brahma, Hiranyagarbha, etc. (R. V. x. 90, 
1 ; X. 121, 1 ff. A. V. X. 7, 10, 13, 31-33 ; x. 8, 1). And 

yet in other places these same qualities are represented as 
subject to limitations, and these divine beings themselves are 
said toT expand by food, io ba produced from other beings (as 
Purusha from Viraj), to be sacrificed, to be produced from 
tapas pr to 4 )erform tapas (R. V. x 90, 2, 4, 7. A. V. x, 2, 
12 ff., 26 5 X. 7, 3>, 36, 38). 

II. In these passages divine power is variously conceived, 
sometimes as the property of one supreme person, as Purusha, 
Skambha, etc ; while in other places it is attached (1) to 
some abstraction as Kama (Desire), Kala (T^me), or (2) to some 
personification of energies residing in living beings, as Prana 
(Life or Breath), or (3) of the materials ( uchhishta) or the imple- 
ments (juhu, upahhrt, etc.) of sacrifice, or is ascribed (4) to the 
vehicles of adoration, to hymns and metres, such as the Viraj, 
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which is said (A, V. viii. 10, 1) to have be^ identical with the 
world, or (5) to the guardian of sacred science, and future minis- 
ter of religious rites, the Brahmacharin. It heed occasion no 
surprise that the young priest should be^regarded as invested 
with such transcendent attributes, when even the sacrifices which 
he was being trained to celebrate, the hymns and metres in 
which he invoked the gods, and the very sacrificial vessels he 
handled were conceived to possess a supernatural potency. 

It is difficult to seize the different elements of thought and 
feeling which may have concurred to give birth to this hazy 
congeries of ideas, in which the real centre of divine power is 
obscured, while a multitude of inferior objects are magnified into 
unreal propoi*tions, and invested with a fictitious sanctity. But 
these extraordinary representations reveal to us in the Indians 
of the Vedic age a conception of the universe which was at once 
(a) mystical or sacramental, (b) polytheistic, and (c) pantheistic ; 
(a) everything connected with religious rites being imagined to 
have in it a spiritual as well as a physical potency ; (b) all parts 
of nature being separately regarded as invested with divine 
power ; and yet (o) as constituent parts of one great whole. 



Aut. IV . — ^he Vedic Doctrine of a Future Life* 
[Proeented September 1, 1864.] 

Tt is only in the ninth and tenth books of the Rig Veda that 
there is any very distinct and prominent reference made to & 
future life. It is true that the J2bhus, on account of their arfcistio 
skill, are said to have been promised, and to have attained, im- 
mortality and divine honours (i. 161, 2 ; iv. 35, 3, 7, 8) ; but 
this is a special case of deification, and does not prove that 
ordinary mortals were considered to survive after the termination 
of their earthly existence. There are, however, a few other 
passages which may be understood as intimating a belief in a 
future state of blessedness. Thus (i. 91, 1) it is said, that ‘^by 
the guidance of Soma the sage ancestors of the Worshippers had 
obtained treasures among the gods and again, in r. 18, ^^Soma, 
becoming abundant to (produce) immortality, place for us excel-" 
lent food in the sky.’* In a passage already quoted in my form- 
er paper (pp. 94 and 138), viii. 48, 3, the worshipper exclaims * 
‘‘We have drunk the soma, we have become immortal, we have 
entered into light, we have known the gods,^’ etc. And in i. 
125, 6, it is said, “Those who bestow gifts attain immortality.’' 
So too, in i. 154, 5, we find these words, “May I attain to that 
beloved abode* of his (Vishnu’s) where men devoted to the gods 
rejoice : for — such a friend is he — there is a spring of honey in 
the highest Inhere of the wide-striding Vishnu.” In vi. 47, 8, 
Indja IS apostrophized as ^leading his servants into a wide space, 
into celestial light, into security, and prosperity.” Agni, too, 
is said to confer, or be the guardian of, immortality, i. 31, 7 ; 
vi. 7, 7.# Vata is also decided have a store of immortality in 
his house ( te grhe amrta^ya nidkir hitah). But this verse occurs 
in a late hymn (the 186th) of the tenth mandfala. 

I now come to the passages in theminth and tenth books to 
which I first alluded ; and, owing to the great interest and im- 
portance of the subjects to which they refer, I shall first quote 
the most important parts of them at length, and then supply a 
summary of the conclusions which they assert or involve. 

I shall begin with the brief account of Yama’s parentage in 
the seventeenth hymn, and the dialogue betwixt him and his 
twin sister Yami, in the tenth hymn, of the tenth book. 

^ The same word which is employed here, pdilms^ occurs, also in iii. 55,10. 

W 
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R. V* X. 17, 1. — ^^Tyash^r makes a marriage for his daughter^ 
(Hearing) so, this whole world assembles. The another of Yama^ 
becoming wedded, the wife of the great Vivasvat disappeared.* 
2 . They concealed the immortal (bride) from mortals. Making 
(another) of similar form, gave her to Vivasvatr And she bore 
the Aaviiis when that happened. Saranyu abandoned the two^ 
pairs of t\\dns 

The following hymn contains a dialogue between Yama andi 
his twin sister Yami, in which, according to Professor Roth, she 
is to be considered as urging a matrimonial union between them 
for the continuation of the human species, of which, in the 
opinion of that writer, they appear to have been regarded as the 
earliest pair.* In verse 4, they are declared to have been the 
offspring of the Gandharva and his wife. 

R. V. X. 10, l.f — [Yami says] ^^0 that I might attract a 
friend to intimacy. May the sago (Yama ^), after traversing 
a vast ocean, receive a grandson to his father, and look far for- 
ward over the earth. J 2. (Yama.) Thy friend does not desire 
this intimacy that (his) kinswoman should become (as) an alien. 
The heroes, the sons of the great Spirit, the supporters of the 
sky, look far and wide around (see v. 8.) 3. (Yami ) The im- 

mortals desire this of thee, (they desire) a descendant left behind 
by the one sole mortal. Let thy soul be united to mine. As a 
husband, penetrate the body of (thy) wife. 4, (Yaroa.) Shall 
we (do) now what we have never done before ? Shall we who 
(have been) speakers of righteousness, utter unrighteousness ? 
The Gandharva in the (aerial) waters,, and his aqueous wife§ — 
such is our source, such is our high relationship. 5. (Yami ) 
Tlie divine Tvash^r, the creator, the vivifier, the shaper of all 
forms, made us husband and wife, (while we were yet) in the 
womb. II " No one can infringe his oldinanees. Earth and heaven 
know this of us. 6, (Yama.) Who knows this first day ? Who 
haa seen it ? Who can declare it ? Vast is the realm of Mitra 

® See Professor Roth’s remarks on Yama in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, iv. 42&, and in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, iii. 335 f. 

+ This hymn is repeated in the A. V. xvxii. 1, 1 If. 

I This verse occurs with variations in the Saina Veda, i. 340. 

§ Conjpare Miiller’e Lectures, second series, p. 483. He takea Gan- 
dharva for Vivasvat, and his aqueous wile (Ap^a Tosha) for Saranyu, in 
accordance with Sayaaa. 

|| In like manner Tvash^r is said, A. V. vi. 78, 3; to have formed a 
husuand and wife for each other, 
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and Varuna. What >^ilt thou, 0 wanton woman, say in thy 
thoughtlessness (^) to men ? 7. (Yami.') The desire of Yaina 

has come upon me, Yami, to lie with him on the same couch. 
Let me as a wife bare sny body to my husband. Let us whirl 
round like the two wheels of a chariot, 8. (Yama.) These spies 
of the gods who frequent this world, stand not still, neither do 
they wink. Depart quickly, wanton woman, with some other ' 
man than me. Whirl round with him like the two wheels of a 
chariot, 9. (Yami.) Though she should wait upon him by night 
and by day, still the eye of the sun would open again. Both in 
heaven and earth twins are closely united. Let Yami treat Yama 
as if she were not his sister. 10. (Yama.) Later ages shall come 
when kinsmen and kinswomen shall do what is unbecoming 
their relation. Spread thy arm beneath a male. Desire, O 
fair one, another husband than me. 11 (Yami.) What is a 
brother, when (a woman) is left without a helper ? [i.e. : neces- 
sity has no law.] And what is a sister, when misery (is allowed 
to) come upon her ? Overcome by desire, I am thus importunate. 
Unite thy body with mine. 12. (Yama.) I will not unite my 
body with thine. They call him a sinner who sexually approaches 
his sister. Seek thy gratification with some other than me. Fair 
one, thy brother desires not this. 13. (Yami.) Thou art weak, 
alas, O Yama ; we perceive not any soul or heart in thee. An- 
other woman shall enlace and embrace thee like a girdle, or as a 
creeping plant a tree, 14. (Yama.) Thou shalt embrace another 
man, 0 Yamj, and another man thee, as a creeping plant a tree. 
Do thou desire his heart, ^nd he thine. Make then a fortunate 
alliance.” 

The next hymn I quote is addressed to Yama. 

R. V. X. 14, 1 (=^A. V. xviii. 1, 49. Nir. x. 20). — ^Wor- 
ship wi^h an oblation King«Yanfa, son of Vivasvat, the assem- 
bler of men, who departed to the mighty streams/ and spied 
out the road fer many. [Compare Atharva Veda, xviii. 3, 14 : 
"Reverence ye wfth an oblation Yama, the son of Vivasvat, ’ 
the assembler of men, who was the first of men that died, and 
the first that departed to this (celestial) world.*’] 2. Yama was 
the first who found for us the w^ay. This home is not to be 
taken from us. Those who are now born (follow) by their own 
paths to the place whither our ancient fathers have departed. 
3. Matali magnified by the Kavyas, Yama by the Angirases, 

^ Compare Prof. Miiller’s Lectures, ii. 616. 
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and Brhaspati by the iZkvans — both those wjiora the gods mag^ 
nified, and those who (magnified) the gods— of these some are 

f laddened by Svalm^ and others by Svadhci, Place thyself, 
ama, on this sacrificial seat in concert with the Angirases and 
Pitrs. Let the texts recited by the sages bring thee hither. 
Delight thyself, 0 king, with this oblation. 5. Come with the 
adorable Angirases ; delight thyself here, Yama, with the 
children of v irupa. Seated on the grass at this sacrifice, I 
invoke Vivasvat, who is thy father, 6. (Nir. xi. 19). May we 


enjoy the good will and gracious benevolence of those adorable 
beings the Angirases, our ancestors, the Navagvas, the Atbar- 
vans, the Bhrgus, offerers of soma. 7. Depart thou,* de[)art 
by the ancient paths (to the place) whither our early fathers 
have departed, (There) shalt thou see the two kings, Yama 
and the god Varuna, exhilirated by the oblation {svadhd), (or, 
exulting in independent power). 8. Meet with the Pitrs, meet 
with Yama, (obtain) the fulfilment of thy desiresf in the highest 
heaven. Throwing off again all imperfection go to thy home. 
Become united to a body, and clothed in a shining form, 9. Go 
ye, depart ye, hasten ye from hence. f The Pitrs have made for 
him this place. Yama gives him an abode§ distinguished by 
day, and waters, and lights. 10. By an auspicious path do 
thou hasten past the two four-eyed brindled dogs, the offspring 
of Sarama. Then approach the bountiful (or wise) Pitrs, who 
dwell in festivity with Yama (compare A. V. xviii. 4, 10). 11. 

Entrust him,|| 0 Yama, to thy two four-eyed, ro^^d-guarding, 
man-observing watch-dogs ; and bestow on him prosperity and 
health. 12. The two brown messengers of Yama, broad<^of 
nostril and insatiable, wander about among men.^ May they 

g ive us again the auspicious breath of life, that we may behold 
le sun. 13. Pour out the soma to Y&ma, offer him an oblation. 


* See Prof. Muller’s Essay on the Funeral Rites o^the Brahmans, 
Journal of the Gennan Oriental Society for 1855, p. xf, 

f See Dr. Haug’s Ait. Br., ii. p. 474, note. 

t These words, according to Muller, are addressed to evil spiiits. 

0 AvasaTUim, Compare A, V. xviii. 2, 37. 

If See Roth, Journal German Oriental Society, iv. 428, at the foot, and 
his explanation of pari cfeAj s. V. Muller, on the other hand (p. xiv.), 
translates ; ‘‘Surround him, Yama, protecting him from the dogs,” etc. 

^ The two dogs of Yama are also mentioned in A. V. viii. 1, 9, where 
one of them is said to be black (syama) and the other spotted (aabala). 
In A V. viii. 2, 11, the messengers of Yama who wander among men are 
spoken of in the plural, without being described as dogs. 
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To Yaina the sacri^cje proceeds when heralded by Agni and 
prepared. 14. Offer to Yaina an oblation with butter, and be 
active. May he* grant us to live a long life among the gods, 
15. Offer a most honiedi oblation to king Yama, Let this salu- 
tation (be presented) to the earliest-born, the ancient rshis, who 
made for us a patli.^’ 

Hymn 15 of the same Man^ala is addressed to the PitrS, or 
departed ancestors, who, as. we have already seen, are conceived 
to be living in a state of blessedness in the other world. I will 
quote some verses from it, which will show still further their 
enjoyments, powers, and prerogatives. ^‘1 (*=Vaj. Sanh, 19,49; 
Nir. 11, 18). Let the lower, the upper, and the middle Pitrs, 
the offerers of soma, arise. May these Pitrs, innocuous, and 
versed in righteousness, who have attained to (higher) life (asu)* 
protect us in the sacrifices. 2. (=«V. S. 19, 68). Let this 
reverence be to-day paid to the Pitrs, who departed first, and 
who (departed) last, who are situated in the terrestrial sphere,t 
or who are now among the powerful races (the gods) 

5 ( = V. S. 19, 57). Invited to these favourite oblations placed 
on the grass, may the Pitrs, the offerers of soma, come, may 
they hear us, may they intercede for us, and preserve us. 

6 ( — V. S. 19, 62) Do us no injury, 0 Pitrs, on account 

of any offence which we, after the manner of men, may commit 

against you 7 (■=V. S. 19, 63),. Bestow wealth on the 

mortal who worships you. 8 ( = V. S. 19, 51). May Yama 
feast accordii^ to his desire on the oblations, eager, and sharing 
his gratification with the q^ger Vasishthas, our ancient anoea-^ 
torsf who presented a Soma libation. 10. Come, Agni, with a 
thousand ot those exalted ancient Pitrs, adorers of the gods, 
sitters at the fire, who are true, who are eaters and drinkers of 
oblation?, and who are received into the same chariot with 
Indra and the gods. 11 (==V. S. 19, 59). Come hither, ye 
Agnishvatta Bitrs, occupy each a se^t, ye wise directors ; eat 
the oblationst whidh have been arranged on the grass, and 

then bestow wealth on us, with all our offspring 14 (~ V. S. 

19, 60). Do thou, 0 self-resplendent god — along with those 
(Pitrs) who, whether the^ have undergone cremation or not, 
are gladdened by our oblation — grant us this (higher) vitality 
(asuniti), and a body according to our desire.” 

^ ® Compare the word asuruy ‘‘Spirit,’* and asunitif in a. 14, below. 

t Compare A. V. xviii. 2, 49. 

% Compare V. S., ii. 30, and commentary. 
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A funeral hymn addressed to Agni* * * § 16) also contains 
some verses which illustrate the views of the writer regarding 
a future life : Do not, Agni, bum up/ or consume him 

(the deceased) ; do not dissolvenis skiry, or his body.f When 
tiiou hast matured^: him, 0 Jatavedas, then send him to the 
Pitrs. 2. When thou maturest him, Jatavedas, then con- 
sign him to the Pitrs. When he shall reach that state of 
vitality, he shall then fulfil the pleasure of the gods, 3. Let 
his eye go to the sun,§ his breath to the wind. Go to the 
sky, and to the earth, according to (the) nature (of thy several 
parts) ; or go to the waters, if that is suitable for thee ; enter 
into the plants with thy members. 4. As for his unborn part, 
do thou (Agni) kindle it with thy heat ; let thy flame and thy 
lustre kindle it ; '^vith those forms of thine which are auspicious, 
convey it to the world of the righteous. || 5. Give up again, 

Agni, to the Pitrs him who comes offered to thee, with oblations. 
Putting on life, let him approach (his) remains ; let him meet 
with his body, 0 Jatavedas.” 

I shall now extract from these texts and others a summary 
of the information which they supply. 

Yama is the son of Vivasvat (ix. 113, 8 ; x. 14, 1 [« A. V. 
xviii. 1, 491 ; X, 34, 5 ; X, 58, 1 ; x. 60, 10), and of Saranyu, the 
immortal daughter of Tvashtr (x. 17, 1, 2) He is elsewhere 
said, as Professor Roth considers, IT (see above) to have been one 
of the original pair of human beings (x. 10, 2), and to have 
sprung from the Gandharva, a deity of the atmospjiere, and his 
wife (x. 10, 4). In the same hymn Cpassim) he is declared to 
have resisted the solicitations of his twin-sister Yami to fonai a 
sexual union with her for the continuation of the species.** He 


* According to Muller (Funeral feites hi the Brahmans, p. xi. f.) some 
verses from this hymn are repeated after those from hymn 14th, while the 
remains of the departed are being burnt. 

f Compare A. V. xviii. 4, fO-13. ^ 

t Compare A. V. xviii. 4, 12. 

§ Compare Plato Repub. vi. 18. See also Atharva Veda, v. 24, 9 ; xi. 
8, 31 ; xix. 43, 3. 

II in A. V. vi. 120, 1, Agni is prayed to deliver from sin and carry to 
the world of righteousness. Compare A. V. xii. 2, 45 ; xviii. 3, 71 ; and 


xviii. 4, 9, 10. 

f Journal of the German Oriental Society, iv. 426 ; Journal of American 
Oriental Society, iii. 336. Illustrations of Nirukta, p. 138. 

See Prof. Roth’s observations on this dialogue in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, iii. 336 f. 
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was the first of mortals who died, and discovered the way to the 
other world ; he^uides other men thither, and assembles them 
in a home, which is secured to them for ever (x. 14, 1, 2 ; A. V. 
yi. 28, 3 ; xviii. 1, 49, 50 ; xviii. 3, 13).# In one place he is re- 
presented as carousing with the gods under a leafy tree (R. V. 
X. 135, l).t He is a king and dwells in celestial light in the in- 
nermost sanctuary of heaven (ix. 113, 7, 8), where the departed 
behold him associated in blessedness with Varuna (x. 14, 7). Ho 
grants luminous abodes in heaven to the pious (x. 14, 9), who 
dwell with him in festive enjoyment (x. 14, 8, 10). In the A.V. 
(xviii, 2, 32) he is said to be superior to Vivasvat, and to be 
himself surpassed by none. 

In the Rig Veda Yama is nowhere represented (as he is in 
the later Indian mythology), $ as having anything to do with the 
future punishment of the wicked. In fact, the hymns of that 
Veda contain, as far as I am aware, no prominent mention of 
any such penal retribution. [The passages which appear to re- 
cognize the existence of a Tartarus will be quoted further on.] 
But Yama is still to some extent an object of terror. In x. 14, 
10-12 he is represented as having two insatiable dogs with four 
eyes and wide nostrils, which guard the road to his abode, and 
which the departed are advised to hurry past with all possible 
speed. These dogs are said to wander about among men as his 
messengers (x. 14, 12), no doubt for the purpose of summoning 
them to the presence of their master, who is in another place (x. 
165, 4) identyied with death, and is described as sending a bird 
as the herald of doom (•ompare A. V. vi. 29, 1 ff.) And in a 
ver^ of the A.V. (xviii. 2, 27), death is said to be the messenger 
of Yama, who conveys the spirits of men to the abode of their 
forefathers. In another place (R. V. x. 97, 16) deliverance is 
sought from the bonds (poSHbisd!) of Yama, as well as those of 
Varuna. In R. V. i. 38, 5, too, where it is said, ‘‘Let not thy 
worshipper gcf alon^ the road of Yamf^” Yama is equivalent to 
death. In the following verse of the A. V. vi, 28, 3, also, Yama 
is identified with mrtyu (death) : “Reverence be to Yama, death, 
who first reached the river, spying out the road for many, who 


^ See Prof. Roth's remarks on these passages in the Journals, etc., 
above referred to. 

f In A. V. xviii. 4, 3, the Adityas are said to feast on honey in heaven 
{madhu hhakshayanti), 

X Bee Wilson’s Vislmu Parana, p. 207 of 4to. ed. note 3. > 
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is lord of these two-footed and four-footed creatures/' (This 
verse coincides in part with R* V. x. 14, 1, quoted above). 

When the remains of the deceased have been placed upon the 
ftaneral pile, and the process of crematioii* has begun, Agni, the 
god of fire, is prayed not to scorch or consume the departed, not 
to tear asunder his skin or his limbs, but after the flames have 
done their work, to convey to the Fathers (the Pitrs) the mortal 
who has been presented to him as an offering. The eye of the 
departed is bidden to go to the sun ; his breath ( atma ) to the 
wind ; and his different members to the sky, the earth, the 
waters, or the plants, according to their several affinities. As 
for his unborn part (cyo bhagah)y Agni is supplicated to kindle 
it with his heat and name, and assuming his most auspicious 
form, to convey it to the world of the righteous (x. 16, 1-5 ; 
Vaj. Sanh. xviii. 51).* Before, however, the ‘^unborn part” can 
complete its course from earth to the third heaven, it has to 
traverse a vast gulf of darkness.f Leaving behind on earth all 
that is evil and imperfect, and proceeding by the paths which the 
fathers trod (R. V. x. 14, 7 ), the spirit, invested with a lustre 
like that of the gods (A. V. xi. 1, 37), soars to the realms of 
eternal light (ix. 113, 7), in a car, ox on wings (A. V. iv. 34, 4), 
on the undecaying pinions wherewith Agni slays the Rakshases 
(Vaj/ISanh. xviii. 52), wafted upwards by the Maruts, fanned by 
soft and gentle breezes, and refrigerated by showers (A. V. xviii. 
2, 21 ft*.) ; recovers there its ancient body in a complete (A. V. 
xviii. 2, 24 ff.f) and glorified form,§ meets with*'. the Pit?^ or 
forefathers who are living in festivity~with Yama, obtains from 
him, when recognized by him as one of his own, (A. V, xvfli. 2, 
37) a delectable abode (R. V. x. 14, 8-10 ; x. 15, 14), and enters 
upon a more perfect life (R. V. x. 14, 8 ; x 15, 14 5 16, 2, 

5), which is crowned with the fulfilment of all desires (ix. 113, 
9; 11). is passed in the presence of the gods (x. 14, 14), and em- 
ployed in the fulfilment c of their pleasure ^/x. Id, 2). In the 
following passages of the A. V. an expectation is expressed that 
the family relations will be maintained in the next world : — 
xii. 3, 17 : ‘^Do thou conduct us to heaven ; let us be with 
our wivesj and children.’' 

• See S. P. Br. xi. 1, 9, 1. 

t See A. V. ix. 6 , 1. 

t See A. V. ix. 6 , 22-26. 

§ In regard to the celestial body, see Roth in the Journal of the Amer. 
Orient. Society, vol. iii. p. 343. 
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vi. 120,3 : keaven, where ourvirtnons friends enjoy 

blessedness, harijiig left behind the infirmities of their bodiei^ 
free from lameness or distortion of their limbs, may we behola 
onr parents and our children/* * * § 

ix. 5, 27 : ‘‘When a woman has had one husband before, and 
gets another, if they present the aja panchaudana offering, they 
shall not be separated, 28. A second husband dwells in the 
same world with his re-wedded wife, if he offers the aja paiv* 
chaudana, etc. 

xviii. 2, 23 : ^‘Let thy soul (manas) go to its own, and hasten 
to the fathers.” 

The enjoyments of this future state are said in E. V. ix. 113, 
7 ff* to be conferred by the god Soma, and are described as 
follows : 7. “Place me, 0 purified (Soma) in that imperishable 
and unchanging world, where perpetual light and glory are 
found. 8. Make me immortal (in the realm) where king Vaivask 
vata (Yama) dwells, wliere the Siiiichuary of fclie sky exists, ami 
those great waters (flow). 9. Make me immortal in the third 
heaven, in the third sky, where action is unrestrained,* and the 
regions are luminous. 10. Make me immortal in the world 
where there are pleasures and enjoyments — in the sphere of tlie 
sun, — where ambrosia and satisfaction are found. 11. Make me 
immortal in the world where there are joys, and delights, and 
pleasures, and gratifications ; where the objects of desire are 
attained.*^ 

The plea^res here referred to are most probably to be un- 
derstood as of a sensual kfnd.f Such at least is the prospect 
held* out in the following passage of the Atharva Veda, iy. 
34, 2 : 

A. V* iv. 34, 2 ; “Boneless, pure, cleansed by the wind, 
shining, they go to a shining region ; Agnif does not consume 
their generative organ ; in the celestial sphere they have abund- 
ance of sexual ^rati^cation.§ 3. Want^never comes upon those 
who cook the vishtari oblation. (Such a man) abides (?) with 
Yama, goes to the g6ds, and lives in blessedness with the Gand- 
harvas, the quaffers of soma. 4. Yama does not steal away the 

* ‘‘In heaven he acts according to his pleasure.” — ^Taitt. Br. iii. 12, 2, 9. 

t See Journ. Amer. Orient. Soc. iii. 343. 

This, no doubt, alludes to the fire of the funeral pile. 

§ Compare Mahabharata, xii. 3657 : See also the Kaushitaki Upanishad, 
as translated by Weber, Ind. Stud. i. 398, and Cowell, Bibliothtca Ind. 
p. 147. 
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generative power of those who cook the viahtari oblation. (Such 
a man) becomes lord of a chariot on which hg is borne along ; 
becoming winged, he soars beyond the sky.'* In that region me 
faithful are also promised ponds filled with clarified butter, 
honey, wine, milk and curds (v. 6). 

It is clear, in fact, that in the Vedic age the gods themselves 
were not regarded as possessing a purely spiritual nature, but 
as subject to the influence of various sensual appetites. We have 
formerly seen how constantly they are represented as delighting 
in the soma juice and in the exhilaration which it produced. 
Yama is described as carousing with the gods (R. V. x. 135, 1), 
the Adityas as eating honey (A. V. xviii. 4, 3), and the Pitrs as 
indulging in festivity or revelry (sadhamadam madanti) with 
Yama (R. V. x. 14, 10 ; compare A. V. xviii, 4, 10). Indra 
is said in R.V. iii. 53, 6, to have a handsome wife, and pleasure, 
in his house. In two verses of the A.V. xiv. 2, 31 f., the young 
bride is encouraged to ascend the nuptial couch, and become the 
mother of children, by the consideration that the gods had been 
the first to enter into the married state and indulge in carnal 
intercourse with their spouses (samasprsanta tanvas tanvhhih). 
In A. V. iv. 37, 11 f., the Gandharvas, a class of gods, who are 
described as hairy like dogs and monkeys, but as assuming a 
handsome appearance to seduce the affections of earthly females, 
are called upon to desist from this unbecoming practice, as they 
had wives of their own, the Apsarases. (Compare vv. 2-7 of 
the same hymn and A. V. xiv. 2, 35). If evenithe gods were 
imagined by the authors of these hyi^ns to have such a decided 
element of carnality in their nature, it is scarcely to be supposed 
that these same poets, or their contemporaries, or immediate 
predecessors, should have risen to the conception of^ a purely 
spiritual heaven as the reward of a Virtuous life upon earth. 

In one passage of the A. V. iii. 29, 3, immunity from taxar 
tion is held out as a bo/?n to be anticipated in the next worlds 
It is there said that the offerer of a black-footed sheep ^^ascends 
to the sky where no tribute is paid by the weak to the stronger ; 
and in r. 5 it is promised that a person of the same description 
shall ‘flive for ever in the sun and moon,^’ 

The virtues for which men are admitted to the realms of 
the blessed are thus described in hymn 154 of the tenth book 
of the R. V. 1. “Soma is purified for some ; others seek after 
clarified butter. Let him (the deceased) depart to those for 
whom the honied beverage flows. 2. Let him depart to those 
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who through rigorous absti‘action (tapas) are invincible, who 
ttirough tapas have gone to heaven ; to those who have per- 
formed great tapas, 3, Let him depart * to the combatants in 
•battles, to the heroes who have there sacrificed their lives, or to 
those who have bestowed thousands of largesses. 4. Let him 
depart, Yaina, to those austere ancient Pitrs, who have practised 
and promoted sacred rites. 5. Let him depart, Yama, to those 
austere jRshis, born of rigorous abstraction, to those sages, 
skilled in a thousand sciences, who guard the sun.*'* 

The following verses also proclaim the reward of liberality, 
a 'vdrtue which the Brahmans, who are its objects, have always 
been forward to extol : 

R. V. i. 125, 5 : ‘^The man who satisfies others by his 
liberality abides settled on the summit of the sky ; he goes to 
the gods ; to him the flowing waters carry butter ; this cow 
overflows for him continually. 6. These wonderful things 
belong to those who give gifts ; for them there are suns in the 
sky. Those who give gifts attain immortality ; they prolong 
their lives/’ 

R. V. X. 107, 2 ; ‘^Those who bestow gifts mount aloft in 
the sky. The givers of horses abide with the sun. The givers 
of gold obtain immortality. Those who bestow raiment, O 

Soma, prolong their lives 8. Liberal men do not die, nor 

suffer destruction. The liberal are not injured or distressed. 
Liberality confers on them everything, both this entire world, 
and heaven. 

The Pitrs, or Father^, who have attained to the heavenly 
state»are described as being objects of adoration to their de- 
scendants. They are said to be of different classes upper, 
intermediate, and lower, or those who inhabit the heaven for 
sky), the*air and the earth (R. V. x. 15, 1 ; A, V. xviii. 2, 49), 
while in the verse preceding the one last quoted (A. V. xviii, 
8, 48), We are told that there are three heavens, of which the 
Fathers occupy thf third or highest. TTheir different races are 
mentioned by name, viz. Angirases. Vairupas, Naragvas, 
Atharvans, Bhrgus, Vasish^has, etc. (R, V. x. 14, 4-6 ; x. 16,8), 
Though not all known to their worshippers, they are known to 
Agni (x. 15, 13). Their descendants offer them worship and 
oblations (x. 15, 2, 9), supplicate their good will (x. 14, 6), 

^ These rerses form part of the funeral liturgy of the Bralimans. See 
Mtiller, on the funeral rites of the Brahmans, p. xi. 
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deprecate their wrath on aceount pf anjj offences which may 
have been committed against them (x. 15, 6), entreat them to 
bear, intercede for, and protect their votaries fx. 15, 5), and to 
bestow upon them opulence (x. 15, 7, ?,1 ; A. V. xviii. 3, 14 
xviii. 4, 62).* They are represented as thirsting for the liba- 
tions . prepared for them on earth (x. 15, 9) ; and they are 
invited to come with Yama, his father Vivasvat, and Agni, and 
feast with avidity, and to their hearts’ content, on the sacrificial 
food (x. 14, 4, 5 ; X. 15, 9). They accordingly arrive in thou- 
sands, borne on the same car with Indra and the other gods, and 
range themselves in order on the sacrificial ground (x. 15,10,ll).t 

With these ideas compare those entertained by the Romans 
about the Manes (see Smith’s Dictionary of Greek. and Roman 
Biography and Mythology, s.v.) and the opinions of the unre- 
fbrmed Christian Churches about the powers and prerogatives 
of the saints. 

< The following texts refer indistinctly to some punishment 
pf the wicked : 

R. V. iv, 5, 5 : ‘^This deep abyss (pada) has been produced 
(for those who) being wicked, false, untrue, go about like 
women without brothers, like females hostile to their husbands.” 
i R. V. vii. 104, 3 : “Indra and Soma, dash those malicious 
(Rakshases) into the abyss (vavre)j into bottomless darkness, so 
that not even one of tliem may get out,” etc. 

But this last text forms part of a hymn which refers to evil 
spirits. ^ 

n R. V. ix. 73, 8 : “Knowing, he (goma) beholds all worlds ; 
be hurls the hated and irreligious into the abyss,” {karte). t- - 

In A. V. viii. 2, 24, the nethermost darkness (adhamem 
tamas) is mentioned : ‘^These men do not die, nor go to the 
nethermost darkness.” See afeo A*, V. ix 2, 4, 9, 10,* and 17 ; 
X. 3, 9 ; xii. 3, 49 ; xiii. 1, where similar phrases occur (asso- 
ciated in one place, x. 3, 9, with amrttam rajas^ih^ distant (^) 
region); and xviii. 3, 3,Vhere the expression, andham tama&^ 
“blind darkness,” is found. J But it is not clear that in these 
passages the words denote a place of punishment. In A. V. 
xii. 4, 36, however the adjective form of the ordinary word 

* See H. V. x. 68, 11. ^ 

' t Compare on the offerings to the Pitrs, Colehrooke’s Essay on the 
Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus. Mia. Essays, i. 180 ff. 
f, i Manu, however, viii. 94, comierts andham tamas with hell,, saying 
that a lying witness goes to hell in “blind darkness.” : 
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for hell (ndraka loka} occurs ; and that region is threatened as 
the future abode of the illiberal. 

' In the following passages of the Mahabharata (xii, 6969 f.) 
hell and darkness (tamas) are identified : ‘‘Falsehood is the 
embodiment of darkness (tamas ) : by darkness a man is carried 
downwards. Those wlio are seized by darkness, being enveloped 
in darkness, do not see the light. Heaven they say is light* 
{prakasa), and hell is darknesss (tamas) 

In one of the passages which have been quoted above (x. 16, 
4) the ^‘unborn part’' of man is spoken of as being conveyed by 
Agni to ^the world of the righteous.'’ It will be observed that 
the word here employed is different from atman, the term which 
at a later period was invariably used to denote the immaterial 
soul ; and that this same word alDian occurs in the preceding 
verse in the sense of breath, as we must infer from the fact of 
its being bidden to mingle with the wind, the element to which- 
it is akin. In some other passages of the Rig Veda we find tha 
word manas employed for the soul, or the living principle which 
exists after dsath Thus in x. 5S, 1, it is said, ‘‘When thy soul 
(manas) has gone afar to Yama Vaivasvata, we bring it back 
hither to dwell and to live.” In the verses wMch follow the soul 
is said to be brought back from a groat many other places, the 
heaven, the earth, the four quarters of the sky, the ocean, the 
waters, the planets, the sun, the dawn, the past, the future, etc. 
And again in x. 60, 10, we find the same word employed : 
have brough^the soul {manas), that it may live and not die, but 
be secure.” ^ Atman is hp^vever used in some parts of the Rig 
Veda for the animating principle, as where the sun is called the 
soul of all things moving and stationary (i. 115^ 1), or where 
Soma is called the soul of sacrifice (ix. 2, 10 ; ix. 6, 1), and ef 
Ihdra (tx. 85, 8). • .» 

I shall now adduce some passages from other Indian works 
of a later dat^ such as the /Satapatha Brahmfma, the epic poems 
and the Puranas,^ to show how far tte opinions which their 
sPuthors entertained coincide with those representations of a 
future life which I have extracted from the Rig-, Yajur-, and 
Atharva-Vedas. 

In the 9th vol. of the Journal of the Gorman Orient. Soc. 
(pp. 237 ff.) Professor Weber has communicated a legend from 
tne ^atapaiha Ri*ahmana on penal retribution after death, to 

^ Compare Vishnu Parana (Wilson, 4to. ed. p. 211). !! 
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which he has prefixed some interesting remarks on the bistorj 
of Indian opinion regarding the vanity of personal existence, and 
the desire to escape from the perpetual cycle of^births to which 
that opinion conducts. He remarks that owing to the fragmen- 
tary nature of the surviving documents of Indian literature, we 
are not yet in a position to trace with any distinctness the rise 
and growth of the doctrine of transmigration ; though he con- 
siders it to adiriit of no doubt that the tenet in question was 
gradually developed in India itself, and not introduced from any 
foreign country. In the hymns of the Rig Veda, as he goes on 
to observe, there is no trace discoverable of the metempsychosis, 
or of any disgust with personal existence. On the contrary, 
they manifest a cheerful enjoyment of life, and a desire for its 
prolongation in this world, as well as in the next. “So too,^* 
jProfessor Weber proceeds, “in the Brahmanas immortality, or 
at least longevity, is promised to those who rightly understand 
and practise the rites of sacrifice, while those who are deficient 
in this respect depart before their time (pur a ha ayushah)"^ to 
the next world, where they are weighed in a balance (xi. 2, 7, 
33) and receive good or evil according to their deeds. The more 
sacrifices any one has offered, the more etherial is the body he 
obtains, or as the Brahmawa expresses it (x. 1, 5, 4)t the more 
rarely does he need to eat. In other texts, on the contrary (iv. 
6, 1, 1 ; xi. 1, 8, 6 ; xii. 8, 3, 31), J it is promised as the highest 
reward, that the pious man shall be born in the next world wdth 
bis entire body (sarvatanur eva sangah). Here the ^igh-estima- 
tion of individual existence culminate^ and a purely personal 
immortality is involved. It is evidently in connection with this 
that the loss of a dead man’s bones, which according to the 
custom prescribed by the Sutras should be collected after crema- 
tion, is regarded by his friends as disgraceful, as the {Severest 
punishment of arrogance (xi. 6, 3, 11 ; xiv. 6, 9, 28).'*§ 

[The following passage from the same work 4, 3, 9) is 
not really inconsistent with the above view, though at first sight 
it might appear so. For the gods must be supposed, according 
to the story, to have become immortal witnout parting with 

^ Compare S. P. Br. x. 4, 3, 1. 

t X. 1, 6, 4. 

I iv. 6, 1, 1. 

I xi. 6, 3, 11 ; andxi. 6, 9, 28 (—Brhad Aranyaka Upanishad, iii. 9, 26 ; 

5 . 210 f. of Boer’s English translation). Compare 1 Kings xiii. 22 ; and 
eremiah viii, 1, 2. 
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their bodies ; whereas men were not to enjoy immortality with- 
out ^^shuffling o^ their mortal coil/^ A subsequent resumption 
of their bodies in a glorified state is not, however, thereby ex- 
cluded : ^‘Death said the gods (who had become immortal by 
performing certain rites), fin the very same way all men (also) 
shall become immortal ; then what portion will remain for me f 
The gods replied, ^Henceforward no other being shall become 
immortal with his body, when thou shalt have seized that part 
(the body). Now every one who is to become immortal through 
knowledge or by work, shall become immortal after parting with 
his body/ Tliis which they said ^hy knowledge or by work/ 
means that knowledge which is Agni, that work which is Agni.”] 
Professor Weber proceeds : “But whereas in the oldest 
times, immortality in the abodes of the blessed, where milk and 
honey flow (xi 5, 6, 4)* * * § is regarded as the reward of virtue or 
wisdom, whilst the sinner or the fool is, after a short life, doom- 
ed to the annihilation of his persona] existence, the doctrine of 
the Brahmanas is that after death all are bom again in the next 
world, where they are recompensed according to tlieir deeds, 
the good being rewarded and the wicked punished (vi 2, 2, 27 ; 
X. 6/3, 1 ; xi 2, 7, 23).” t 

[The /Satapatha Brahmana, however, also contains the con- 
ception of a higher state than that of desire and gratification, in 
a passage (x. 5, 4, 15) where it is said : “This soul is the end of 
all this. It abides in the midst of all the waters. It is supplied 
with all obj^ts of desire. For the waters are all the objects of 
desire. t This (soul) is free from desire, and (yet) possesses all 
the? objects of desire, for it desires nothing. On tliis subject 
there is this verse : ‘By knowledge men ascend to that condition 
in whiqh desires have passed away. Thither gifts do not reach, 
nor austere devotees who ^re destitute of knowledge.’§ Fora 
person who does not possess this knowledge does not attain that 
world bv gifts or by rigorous abstraqjion. It pertains only to 
those who have sifch knowledge.”] 

Prof. Weber adds in a note : “According tci% very ancient 
conception, the soul, after being breathed forth from the body, 

* xi. 6, 6, 3 f. Compare 5atap. Br. xi. 5, 7, 6 ; and A. V. iv. 34, 6, 7. 

t Vi. 2, 2, 27 ; x. 6, 3, 1. 

J Compare Taitt. Br. iii. 12, 2, 6 : “In the waters all objects of desire 
are contained.*' 

§ This verse is quoted in Sankara’s Commentary on the Brahma Sutras, 
pp. 911 and 952, ofi;he edit, in Bibl. Ind. 
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ascen Is to the abodes, of the blessed on the wings of the air, 
of the wind (compare A. V. xviii. 2, 21 f. quoted above), having 
itself been changed into an aerial form. With this is connected 
the liter idea of the resolution of the senSes of the dying into 
fire, sun, moon, wind, and the regions of the sky and the 
still more modern and systematic notion of their being resolved 
iAto the five elements. In one place (i. 9, 3, lOjt I find the 
idea that the rays of the sun are themselves the pious (sukrtah); 
fond in another (vi. 5, 4, 8)1: the conception that the stars are 
the lights of the righteous who go to heaven. With this the 
siinilar statement in the Indralokagamana may be compared." 

The following are some other passages of the Brahmanas 
(not cited by Prof. Weber) regarding future rewards. In the 
S. P. Br. xi. 6, 2, 5, it is said : ‘‘He who sacrifices thus obtains 
perpetual prosperity and renown, and conquers for himself an 
union with these two gods {Aditya and Agni)^ and an abode in 
the same sphere.” In the same work (ii. 6, 4, 8) it is said that 
those who offer particular sacrifices become Agni, Varuna, or 
Indra, and attain to union, and to the same spheres, with those 
gods respectively. And in the same way the Taittiriya Brah- 
mana states the possessors of particular kinds of knowledge 
attain to union witn Aditya (the Sun), and to union, and to the 
same spheres, with Agni, with Vayu, with Indra, with Brhaspati, 
with Prajapati, and with Brahma, or Brahmfo (I know not 
which is intended). In the same w^ork, iii. 9, 11, mention is 
made of a certain sage who through his knowledge became a 
golden swan, went to heaven and attained to union with the sun. 
In A. V. xix. 71, 1, a Brahma-loka is mentioned. [For^the 
Puranic idea of the world of Brahma, see Wilson’s Vishnu 
Purana, 4to. ed., p, 48, note 3, and p. 213, note 3 (oj for the 
•first of these passages. Prof. Hafl’s 8Vo. ed., vol. i. p. 98).] 

In the S. P. Br. xi. 5, 6, 9, it is declared that a man who 
reads the Vedas in a pa^^ticular manner is ^‘freefl from dying 
again, and attmns to a sameness of nature with Brahma {Brah^ 
manah satmatmi). Even if he cannot read with much power, 
let him read one sentence relating to the god.” 

The following curious passage is from the Aitareya Brah- 
mana, iii. 44 : “The Sun neither ever sets orrises. When people 
think he sets by day, he (only) turns himself round after reaching 
*the end of that (portion of time), and makes night below and 


X. 3, 3, 8. 


t i. 9, 3, 10. 


% vi. 5, 4, 8. 
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day above. Then '^hen people think he rises out of night, he 
(only) turns himaelf rouna after reaching the end of that (portion 
of time), and makes di^ below and night above. In truth he 
never sets. The man who knows this, that the sun never seta, 
enjoys union and stimeness of nature with him, and abides in 
the same sphere.^’* 

In another passage (ii. 17) the same work declares how far 
heaven is from earth : who desires heaven should repeat 

a thousand (verses). For the heavenly world is distant from 
hence a thousand days’ journey on horseback/^ 

In the &itapatha Brahmana, vi. 6, 2, 4, it is said that the 
door of heaven {svarga-loka) is situated in the north-eastern 
regions, while that by which the heaven of the Pitris is entered, 
lies to the south-east (ibid., xiii. 8, 1, 5).t 

In the legend on future retribution quoted by Weber, as 
above stated, from the same Brahmana (xi 6, 1, 1 ff.; it is related 
that Bhrgu, the son of Varuna, visited, by his father’s command, 
the four points of the compass, where he saw men being cut into 
pieces and eaten by other men, who when qu .stioned by Bh 7 *gu, 
declared that they were revenging on their victims the treatment 
which they had received at their liands in the otlier world o i 
earth). These victims are allegorically explained in the Brah- 
mana as representing the trees, animals, plants, and waters em- 
ployed in sacrifice. But Prof. Weber is of opinion that the 
story is an old popular legend regarding the penal retribution 
executed by #ie former sufferers themselves on those who had 
oppi;;pssed them while on earth, and that the narrative had been 
appropriated by the priests and introduced into the Brahmana 
to relieve the monotony of its tedious disquisitions, and explain* 
ed in the manner I have stalled. ^ 

I return to Professor Weber’s discussion on the doctrine of 
the Bmhmanaj regarding a future state. 

“The Brahmana#, however, he coiftinues, “are not explicit 
in regard to the duration of these rewards and punishments ; 
• and it is here that we have to seek the origin of the doctrine of 
transmigration. To men of the mild disposition and reflective 
spirit of the Indians, it would not appear that reward and punish- 
ment could be eternal. They would conceive that it must be 

• See Dr. Hang’s Aitareya Brahmana, ii, p. 242. I differ from that 
scholar in translating parasint “above,*’ atid not “On the other side.*’ 

f See Weber, in the Journal of the German Oriental Society 4^. 243,308. 
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possible by atqpement and purification to become absolved froift 
the punishment of the sins committed in this #»short life. And 
in the same \vay they could not imagine that the reward of 
virtues practised during the same brief pSripd could continue for 
ever. The dogma of transmigration agreed with both of these 
suppositions, though in another respect it was most unsatis-'* 
factory ; for ' where was either a beginning or an end to be 
sought? The spirit of enquiry sought to escape from this 
dilemma by systematic refinements (sondeimng), but only became 
more hopelessly entangled : and at length it was only extricated 
by cutting the knot, by succumbing to tlie influence of the 
aspiration after complete redemption from the bondage of the 
world, and of individual existence ; so tliat that destiny, w^hich 
w’as in earlier times regarded as the greatest punishment, was 
now recognized as the liighest reward. This mode of cutting 
the knot is the w ork of Buddha and Buddhism : and the best 
proof that the fundamental substance of the Brahmawas is pre- 
Buddhistic is (apart from all other evidence) to be found in this, 
that they do not recognize the existence of the dilemma in 
question, that they know nothing of the contempt of life to which 
w'^e have alluded, but rather express wdth directness and naivety 
a fresh and genuine love of existence, and a yearning after im- 
mortality. It is only some passages of the B^diadaranyaka and 
of the Cbhandogya tJpanishad, which form an exception to this 
assertion ; and on that account they must be held evidently to 
belong to the period immediately preceding Buddha^s appearance, 
or even to that which followed it.'’ 

It does not quite agree writh the conclusion here announced 
that the passtvge I have quoted above from /Satapatha Brahmana, 
xi. 5, 6, 9, appears to speak of quioi^ with Brahma ; — ualess this 
is to be understood in some other sense than the later one of 
absorption into his essence. ^ 

Though Indra, Varif/ia, and other gods»are represented in 
the Mahabharata and Puranas as leading a sensual and immoral 
life,«^ and though the Apsarases, or celestial nymphs, are ex- 
pressly declared to be courtezans, f from the subject of most 
voluptuous descriptions, and are represented as being sent by 

* See my Sanskrit Texts, voh.iv. p. 41. ? 

f Ibid., p. 394 ; and Ramayawa, i. 45, 36 (edi'Biilegel), and i. 46, 2 
(Gorresio). 

% See Mahabharata, hi. 1821 ff. ; Ramayana, Uttara Kaw(/a, xxvi. 16 flf. 
(Bombay ed.). ' ^ 
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the gods from tim<» to time to seduce austere sages into un- 
chastity, and are promised, as wo have already seen, as the com- 
panions of warriors in a future life, — yet the pictures drawn of 

f aradise in those workfare not always of such a gross character, 
n the account of heaven contained in the Mahabharata, iii. 
15441 If., there is no promise of any sensual gratification held 
out. It appears (vv. 15407 ff) that a sage named Mudgala had 
lived a life of poverty, piety, and self-restraint, practising 
hospitality according to his humble means, with the grain which 
he gleaned, and whii^h (like the widow of Zarephath's oil) nevek- 
underwent diminution. At length another holy man, called 
Durvasas, famous in Indian tradition for his irascible teniperj 
came to prove Mudgala’s powers of endurance ; and six limes 
devoured all the food which the hospitable saint possessed. Find- 
ing that the temper of his host was altogether iinalfected by these 
trials, Durvasas expressed the highest admiration of his virtue 
and declared that he would go bodily to heaven. As he spokd 
these words a messenger of the gods arrived in a celestial car, 
and called upon Mudgala to ascend to a state of complete per- 
fection. The sage, however, desired first to learn the advantcOges 
and drawbacks of the heavenly state, and the messenger pro- 
ceeded to toll him (vv. 15441 if.) first what kind of people go 
there, viz., those wlio have performed austerities pr celebrated 
great sacrifices, the truthful, the orthodox, the righteous, the. 
self-restrained, the meek, the liberal, the brave, etc. These celes- 
tial abodes ^J|ere, he said, shining, glorious, and filled with all 
delights. iTiere is seen •the vast golden mountain Meru, and 
thelioly garden Nandana, etc., where the righteous disport. 
There hunger, thirst, weariix'ss, cold, heat, fear, are unknown ; 
there is nothing disgusting, or disagreeable ; the scents are 
delightful ; the sounds artf pletfcant to the ear and mind : there 
is no sorrow, nor lamentation, nor decay, nor labour, nor envy, 
nor jealous}', • nor dedusion. There thg blessed are clothed with 
glorioiis bodies, w^fiich are produced by their works, and not by 
any father or mother. Tlieir garlands are fragrant and unfading ; 
they ride in aerial cars. Beyond these regions there are, how- 
ever, others of a higher character — those to which tlie rshis who 
have been purified by their works proceed. Still further on are 
those where the iZbluis dwell ; and whei e there is no annoyande 
occasioned by women (stri^krtas tapah), or by envy arising front 
the sight of worldly grandeur. The blessed there do not subsist 
en oblations, nor do they feed upon ambrosia ; they have 
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celestial, and not coarse material bodies. T^ese eternal gods of 
gods do not dedre pleasure ; they do not change with the revolu- 
tions of Kalpas (great mundane ages). How can they then be 
subject either to decay or death ? They experience neither joy, 
nor pleasure, nor delight, neither happiness nor suffering, neither 
love nor hatred. That highest state, so difficult to attain, and 
which is beyond the reach of those who seek after pleasure ^ is 
desired even by the gods. This celestial felicity, the messenger 
says, is now within Mudgala’s reach, — the fruit of his good deeds. 
The speaker next, according to his promise, explains to the sage 
the drawbacks of the heavenly state. As the fruit of works done 
on earth is enjoyed in heaven, whilst no other new works are 
performed there from which new rewards could spring, this en- 
joyment is cut off from its root, and must therefoi*e come to an 
end. For this world is the place for works, while the other is 
the place for enjoyment This loss of gratifications to which the 
heart has become devoted, and the dissatisfaction and pain which 
arise in the minds of those who have sunk to a lower estate, from 
beholding the more brilliant prosperity of others, is intolerable. 
To this must be added the consciousness, and the bewilderment, 
of those who so descend, and the fear of falling which they ex-^ 
perience when their garlands begin to fade. Such are the defects 
which attach to all existence till it is absorbed in Brahma. But 
the state of those who have fallen from heaven is not altogether 
without compensation. As a result of their previous good deeds 
they are born in a condition of happiness ; though if they are 
not vigilant, they sink still lower. Having given this explana- 
tion, the messenger of the gods invites Mudgala to accompany 
him to paradise. The saint, however, after consideration, replies 
that he can have nothing to do with a state of happiness which 
is vitiated by so great defects, a?nd tke termination of v^ich is 
followed by so great misery. He has therefore no desire for 
heaven ; and seeks only that eternal abode where there is no 
sorrow, nor distress, nor^'change. He then *ksks the celestial 
messenger what other sphere there is which is free from all 
defects. The messenger replies that above the abode of Brahma 
is tlie pure eternal light, the highest sphere of Vishnu, who is 
regarded as the supreme Brahma. Thither none can proceed 
who are devoted to objects of sense, or who are the slaves of 
dishonesty, avarice, anger, delusion, or malice ; but only the 
unselfish, the humble, those who are indifferent to pain and 
pleasure, those whose senses are under restraint, and those who 
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practise conteinplayon and fix their minds on the Deitj^ The 
sage then dismissed the messenger of the gods, began to practise 
ascetic virtues, Becoming indijfferent to praise^nd blame, regard- 
ing clods, stones, and»gold as alike. Pure knowledge led to 
fixed contemplation ; and that again imparted strength and 
complete comprehension, whereby he attained supreme eternal 
perfection, in the nature of quietude (nirvana)* 

The difference between the resuhs of meritorious works, and 
of knowledge, so familiar to the l eligious philosophy of the 
Hindus, is clearly set forth in the following verses of the 
Mahabharata, xii. 8810 flF. : ^‘By works a creature is bound ; 
by knowledge he is liberated ; wherefore devotees gifted with 
perfect insight perform no works. Through works a creature 
IS born again after death, witli a body (of one or other) of six- 
teen descriptions ; by knowledge he becomes the Eternal, Im- 
perceptible, and Undecaying. Some men of little understanding 
eulogise works ; and so embrace with delight the entanglements 
of corporeal existence. But those who have reached the highest 
'intelligence, and a perfect comprehension of righteousness, do 
not commend works, as a person drinking from a river thinks 
little of a well. The results which a man obtains from works 
are pleasure and pain, prosperity and adversity ; by knowledge 
he gains that condition in which his griefs are at an end, in 
whicn he dies not, in which his birth is not repeated, from which 
he does not return ; in w hich that supreme Brahma exists 
imperceptibly unchanging etc. etc.'^ 

• 

**See the other passa.^es quoted, by Bohtlingk and Roth, from Brab- 
manical writings where this word is used. Its employment by Buddhists 
to express the highest destiny of mundane creatures is well known. 



Art. V. — ILjmm from the Vedas, referring to human character, 
dispositioiis,' feelings, passions, and circumstances. 

The hviniis of the Rig Veda are, as is well known, almost 
entirely of a religious character, designed, or at l(*ast, adapted, 
for recitation at the worship of the various popular deities, or 
at some of the ceremonials connected with various important 
events in the domestic or public life of the ancient Indians, 
Among these, however, are interspersed a few of a different 
description, which, from the wide celebrity they had acquired, 
were carefully preserved by tlx* descendants of their authors, 
or by other interested persons, and have been incorporated in 
the great collection of sacred songs. Some of these produc- 
tions, like the colloquy of Yama and Yami (translated in a 
former paper'), the very obscure conversation between the hero 
Pururavas and the Apsaras Urva^i (R. V. x. 95),* and the 
Vrishakapi hymn (R. V. x. 86), derive their importance from 
the interlocutors being personages regarded as divine, or 
ranked among the ancestors of the human race. Others, like 
the 72nd, the 90fch, and the 129th hymns of the 10th Book 
(also quoted in previous articles) were venerated from the 
nature of the topics which they handled, or the depth or 
gravity of the speculations which they contain. Others, again, 
such as the liymns refon ed to by Professor Roth in his disserta- 
tion ‘^on the historical matter contained in the ^ig Veda,”t 
would possess an interest for the descendants of the contending 
priestly races to whose rivalries they made allusion, and m%ht 
even be valued for the purposes of imprecation to which they 
could be applied. J And those compositions which celebrate 
the liberality of different princes to their domestic priesfs would 
naturally be handed down Muth care by the successors of those 
favoured individuals. ^ « 

In the following paper I shall adduce l^ome other hymns, 
both from the Rig and the Atharva Vedas, which are only in 
part of a religious character, and possess a greater general 
interest than the bulk of those with which they are associated, 

- ® See ProfesBor Max Muller’s Essay on Comparative Mythology, in the 
Oxford Essays lor 1856, 8ee also Roth’s Illustrations of Nirukta, pp. 153 fE. 
and 230. 

t Sur Litteratnr and Geschichte des Weda, pp. 87. 

X See Sansknt Texts, i. 127 ff. 
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frotn the references which they make to human character, dis- 
positions, feelings, passions, and circumstances ; from the liglit 
which they throw on the progress of sacerdotal pretensions, or 
from some other fea^ire of their contents. In some of these 
hymns it will be seen that a considerable amount of shrewdness 
and worldly wisdom is expressed in a sententious form. 

The first hymn which I shall adduce, addressed to the 
goddess of forest solitude, is distinguished by the poetical 
feeling which pervades it, and the natural manner in which the 
emotions arising from the situation there described are depicted, 
thoiigh some of the allusions which it contains are difficult to 
explain or comprehend. It is repeated in the Taittiriya Brah- 
niana, and explained by the Commentator on that work, (See 
also Roth’s Illustrations of the Nirukta, p. 132). 

R. V. X. 140. 1. “Anu^yani, Ara/iyani, tliou who seemest 

to lose thyself there, why dost th^u not ask [the way to] the 
village ? Does not terror seize thee (at the solitude) ?" 2, When 
the chmhchika (a bird) answers to the roar of bulls when it is 
uttered, flying about as if with cymbals, then [by their voices] 
Aranyani is lauded [as if by hymnsj. 3. And the cows seem to 
eat, and the house appears to be seen, and at evening Aranyani 
seems to discharge the carts.* 4. One man calls to his cow, 
another fells a tree; a man lingering in the forest fin Aranyani) 
fancies that she [or some one] has screamed, 5, Aranyani is 
not [herself] murderous, if no one else (a tiger, etc.) assails ; 
but after eaj^ng of sweet fruit, a man rests there at his pleasure, 

I laud Ara7?yani, the »iother of wild beasts, the unotuous- 
scehted, the fragrant, who yields abundance of food, though 
she has no hinds to till her,” 

Th^ next hymn which I shall quote refers to the great 
variety by which the aims'* and* pursuits of different men are 
characterized. It is distinguished by a vein of naive observa- 
tion, not uniftinglgd with satire ; and.Js curious as revealing to 
us the occupations pursued by the poet’s father and mother, 
though it makes no reference to the class to which they 
belonged. 

Rig Veda, ix, 112, 1. ^‘We different men have all our 

various imaginations and designs. The carpenter seeks some- 
thing that is broken, the doctor a patient, the priest seme one 

^ Professor Aufrecht thinks this clause {salcaiir ivd sarjati) should be 
rendered, ‘‘In the evening the forest moves like a cart," with reference to 
of the branches by the evening air. 
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who will offer libcHtions. 0 Indu (Soma), flow forth fpr Iiidra. 
2. With Jriedup sticks, with birds’ feathers, T^ith m ‘tals, the 
artizan continually seeks after a man with plenty of gold, 

0 Indu, etc., etc. 3. (^Nirukta, vi. 6) i am a poet, my father 
is a doctor, and my mother is a grinder of corn. With our 
different views, seeking to get gain, we run after (our respective 
objects] as after cattle. 0 Indu, etc. 4. The draught horse desires 
an easy-going carriage ; merry companions a laugh ; the female 
sex the male ; and frogs a pond. O Indu,’^ etc. 

The next hymn, which may possibly be the production of 
one who lays before us the sad results of his own bitter ex- 
perience, describes with great vividness, graphic power, and 
truth of observation the seductions and miseries of gambling, 
which, we see, were as acutely felt in those early ages as they 
are in these later times. 

Rig Veda, x. 34. 1. (^^Nirukta ix. 8). ‘^The tumbling, 

air-born [products] of the great Vibhidaka tree {ue» the dice) 
delight me as they continue to roll on the dice-board. The 
exciting dice enchant me like a draught of the soma-plant 
growing on mount Mujavat. 2. She (the gamester’s own wife) 
never wronged or despised me. She was kind to me, and to 
my friends. But I for the sake of the partial dice, have sprun- 
ed my devoted spouse. 3. My mother-in-law detests me ; my 
wife rejects me. In his need [the gamester] finds no comforter. 

1 cannot discover what is the enjoyment of the gambler any 
more than I can perceive what is the happiness of < a worn-out 
hack horse. 4. Others pay court to the wife of the man whose 
wealth is coveted by the impetuous dice. His father, mother, 
brothers, say of him, ‘‘We know nothing of him ; take him 
away bound. 5 When Tre^olve not to be tormented by them, 
because I am abandoned by Iny fiiends who withdraw from 

— yet as soon as the broiro dice, when they are thrown, 
make a rattling sound, ^I hasten to their ^rend^zvous, like a 
woman to her paramour. 6. The gamester comes to the assem- 
bly, glowing in body, and inquiring, ‘‘shall I win The dice 
inflame his desire, making over his winnings to his opponent. 
7. Hooking, piercing, deceitful, vexatious, delighting to torment, 
the dice dispense transient gifts, and again ruin the winner ; 
they are covered with honey, but destroy the gambler. 8. Th^ir 
troop of fifty-three disports itself [disposing men’s destinies] 
like the o’od Savitri whose ordinances never fail. They bow 
not before*the wraih even of the ^ercest. The king him s e l f 
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makes obeisance to them. 9. They roll downward ; they bound 
upward. Having no hands, they overcome him who has. 
These celestial c&ls, when thrown on the diceboard, scorch the 
heart, though cold the^nselves. 10. The destitute wife of the 
gamester is distressed, and so too is the mother of a son whp 
goes -she knows not whither. In debt and seeking after money, 
the gambler approaches with trepidation the houses of other 
people at night. 11. It vexes the gamester to see his own wife, 
and then to observe the wives and happy homes of others. In 
the morning he yokes the brown horses (the dice) ; by the time 
when the fire goes out he has sunk into a degraded wretch. 12. 
He who is the general of your band, the first king of your 
troop, — to him I stretch fo#th fmy] ten [fingers] toward the 
east [in reverence] I spare no expense [in my offering]. That 
I declare with perfect truth. 13. Never play with dice ; practice 
husbandry ; rejoice in thy property, esteeming it sufficient. 
‘There, o gamester, are thy cows ; [this is] thy wife — so the 
adorable Savitri addresses me. 14. Be friendly [o dice] ; be 
auspicious to us ; do not bewitch us powerfully with your 
enchantment. Let your hostile wrath abate. Let others bo 
subject to the fetters of the brown ones (the dice).” 

That the passion for gambling prevailed very extensively at 
the time when the hymns of the Rig- and Atharva-vedas were 
composed is clear, from various other allusions to the practice 
which we find there. Thus in R. V. vii. 86, dice are mentioned 
along with wine, anger, thougtlessness, etc., as causes of sin. 
The following verses fror% the A. V. prove the same point : 

A. V. vii. 50-1. ’^^As the lightning every day strikes the 
tree irresistibly, so may I to-day irresistibly smHe the gamester 
with the dice. 2. May the wealth of the rich and of the poor 
unresisting be collected from •every side into my hand aa 
winnings.” 

vii. 109. b. ^^This reverence be paid to the brown [die], 
who is ruler amofig the dice. With ^butter I worship Kali ; 
may he thus be auspicious to us. 2. Bring, o Agni, butter to 
the Apsarases, but dust, sand, and water to the dice. Seeking 
oblations according to their several shares, the gods delight in 
both offerings. 3. The Apsarases hold a festival between the 
oblation and the sun. May they anoint my hands with butter, 
and overwhelm the gamester who is my opponent. 4. Dispense 

* Compare A. V. v. 28, 11 ; and Vajasancyi Sanhita, xvi. 64* 
z 
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bad luck to our adversary, but moisten us .with butter. Strike, 
as lightning does a tree, the man who plays agjainst us.'^ 

vi. 118, 1. ‘‘Whatever sins we have committed with our 
hands, seeking to obtain the host of dice, — remit to us to-day 
that debt, ye Apsarases Ugrampaaya and Ugrajit.” 

A. V. iv. 38. 1. “I invoke hither the skilfully-playing 

Apsaras who cuts up and conquers, and gets gains in the game 
of dice^ 2. I invoke hither the skilfully-playing Apsaras, who 
collects and scatters, and receives gains in the game of dice. 3. 
May she who dances about with the dice when she wins by 
gaming, grant gain to us, and obtain superiority, through her 
skill. May she come to us with abundance of riches. Let them 
not conquer our money. 4. I invoke hither the joyful and ex- 
ulting Apsarases — those [goddesses] who delight in dice, and 
bring with them grief and anger. 

It will be seen from these verses that the Apsarases are in- 
timately connected with gambling. In A. V. ii. 2, 4, they are 
said to be “fond of dice,^’ and “soul bewitching.’* 

The next two hymns which I proceed to quote are in praise 
of generosity. The first of them celebrates liberality to the 
destitute in general ; the second eulogizes the same virtue when 
exhibited in giving presents to priests. 

Rig Veda, x. 117. 1. “The gods have not ordained hunger 
to be our destruction. Even those who are full-fed are over- 
taken by various forms of death {lit, deaths). The prosperity of 
the liberal mnn never decays ; while the illiberal finds no com- 
forter 2. He who, himself well i^j^ovided witn sustenance, 
hardens his heart against the poor man who approaches '•him, 
starving, and who has long courted him, desirous of food, — such 
a man meets with none to cheer him, 3. He is the bountiful 
man who gives to the lean beggar who comes to him* craving 
food. Success attends that man in the sacrifice, and he secures 
for himself a friend in the future. 4. He is no friend who 
bestows nothing on his friend who waits uprfn him, seeking for 
sustenance. Let every one depart from such a man ; — his house 
is no home, — and look out for some one else who is liberal, even ' 
though he be a stranger. 5. Let the powerful man be generous 
to the suppliant ; let him look along the path [of futurity]. For, 
oh, riches revolve like the wheels of a chariot : they come, now 
to one, now to another. 6. In vain the fool obtains food : I 
tell the truth ; it becomes his destruction (comp. v. 1). He 
nourishes neither his friend nor his companion. He who keeps 
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his food to himself, Jaas his sin to himself. 7. The ploughshare 
furrowing the ground, brings men plenty. A man moving 
onward with his^feet, accomplishes his journey. A priest who 
speaks is more acceptajule than one wlio is silent, A kinsman 
who is beneficent excels one who is stingy. 8. A one-footed 
being advances faster than a two-footed. The two-footed comes 
after the three-footed. The four-footed follows in the rear of 
the two-fookd, and moves on observing his steps. 9. The two 
hands, though alike, do not perform an equal amount of work* 
Two cows with the same mother do not yield the same quantity 
of milk. Two men, though twins, have not the same strength. 
And two others, though kinsmen, are not equally liberal.” 

Rig Veda, x. 107. 1. ‘^The great [lustre] of these opulent 

ones has been manifested. The whole living [world] has been 
liberated from darkness. The great light given by the Fathers* 
has arrived. The broad path of Largess has been beheld. 
2* The givers of gifts abide aloft in the sky ; the bestowers of 
horses live with the Sun ; the givers of gold attain immor- 
tality ; the bestowers of raiment prolong their lives. 4. A 

S ift which is a satisfaction of the gods, an offering to the 
eities, [proceeds] not from the illiberal ; they bestow nothing ; 
and many men of extensive liberality are bountiful merely 

through fear of reproach.. 5. The giver of gifts, invited, 

advances first j he walks in the front as leader.f I regard 
as the king of men him who first presented a gift. 5. They 
call him a rishi, a priest, a reverend chanter of hymns and 
reciter of vefses, — he ki:^ 4 )ws the three forms of the resplendent 
(Agai), — the man who was the first to crown [his religious 
service] with a gift. 7. Largess bestows a cow, a horse, 
silver (9) and gold. Largess bestows (v) food, whicli is our 
life The wise man mak^s la igess-giving his breastplate. 8, 
Bountiful men neither die nor fall into calamity ^ they suffer 
neither wrong nor pain. Their liberality confers on them this 
whole w^orld as weM as heaven. 9. Thff bountiful conquer for 
themselves first, a pleasant abode, a well-dressed wife, and a 
draught of wdne ; they conquer those who w^alk in the front 
uninvited. 10. A fleet horse is trained for the generous man ; 

^ Compare R. V. x. 68, 11. 

t Compare R. V. iv. 50, 8 f. See Professor Wilson's translation, and 
note on v. 9, in p. 214 and Roth’s Art., on Brahma and the Brahmans, 
Joum. Germ. Or. Society, i. 77 ff. See also the hymn from the A. V. iii 
19, next quoted in the text. 
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be obtains a brilliant damsel for his portion,; this house of his 
resembles a lotus«pond, beautiful, embellished like a palace of 
the gods. 11. The liberal man is borne along rapid horses. 
The car of largess rolls forward on easy wheels. Preserve, ye 
gods, the bountiful man in battle. He overcomes his enemies 
in the fight.” 

The next hymn, from the Atharva Veda, sets forth with 
great liveliness and vigour the advantages accruing to princes 
from the employment of a domestic priest. 

Atharva Veda, iii. 19. 1. ^‘May this prayer of mine be 

successful ; may the vigour and strength be complete, may the 
power of perfect and undecaying, of those of whom I am thf 3 . 
victorious priest (purohita). 2. I fortify their kingdom, and 
augment their energy, valour, and force. I break the arms of 
their enemies with this oblation. 3. May all those who fight 
against our wise and prosperous [prince] sink downward, and 
be prostrated. With my prayer I destroy his enemies, and 
raise up his friends. 4. May those of whom I am the priest be 
sharper than an axe, sharper than fire, sharper than Indra’s 
thunderbolt. 5. I strengthen their weapons ; I prosper their 
kingdom rich in heroes. May their power be undecaying and 
victorious. May all the gods foster their designs. 6. May their 
valorous deeds, o Maghavat, burst forth ; may the noise of the 
conquering heroes arise ; may their distinct shouts, their clear 
yells, go up ; may the gods, the Maruts with Iiidra as their 
chief, march forward with their host. 7. Go, conquer, ye 
warriors ; may your arms be strong. J^e wdth theSnaip arrows, 
smite those whose bows are powerless ; ye whose weapon nr and 
arms are terrible (smite) the feeble. 8. When discharged, fly 
forth, 0 arrow, sped by prayer. Vanquish the foes, assail, slay 
all the choicest of them j let no4 oneh escape.” ' 

The two following hymns from the Atharva Veda declare 
the guilt, the peril, and disastrous consequences of oppressing 
Brahmans, and robbing them of their pro^)erty. The threats 
and imprecations of haughty sacerdotal insolence could scarcely 
be expressed more energetically. 

Atharva Veda, v. 18. 1. ^^King, the gods have not given 

thee [this cow] to eat. Do not, 0 Rajanya (man of royal 
descent), seek to devour the Brahman’s cow, which is not to be 
^aten. 2. The wicked Rajanya, unlucky in play, and self-des- 
troyed, will eat the Brahman’s cow, saying, flet me live to-day, 
[if I can] not [live] to-morrow,’ 3. This cow, clothed with a 
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skin, contains deadly poison, like a snake. Beware, Rajanya, 
she is ill flavoured, and must not be eaten. 4. He [who eats 
her] forfeits his strength, destroys his own splendour, consumes 
everything like a fine which has been kindled. The man who 
looks upon the Brahman as mere food to be eaten up, drinks 
serpent’s poison. 5. Indra kindles a fire in the heart of that 
contemner of the gods who slays the Brahman, esteeming him 
to be inoffensive, and foolishly covets his property. Heaven 
and earth abhor the man who [soj acts. 6. A Brahman is not 
to be wronged, as fire fmust not be touched] by a man who 
cherishes his own body. Soma is his (the Brahman’s) kinsman, 
and Indra shields him from imprecations. 7. The wicked (?) 
man who thinks the priests’ food is sweet while he is eating it, 
swallows [the cowj bristling with a hundred sharp points, but 
cannot digest her. 8. The priest’s tongue is a bow-string, his 
voice is a barb, and his windpipe is arrow-points smeared with 
fire. With these god-directed, and heart-subduing bows, the 
priest pierces the scorners of the gods. Brahmans bearing 
sharp arrows, armed with missiles, never miss their mark when 
they dischai’ge a shaft. Shooting with fervour [austerity ?] 
and with anger, they pierce [the enemy] from afar. 10. The 
descendants of Vitahavya who ruled over a thousand men, and 
were ten hundred in number, were overcome after they had 
eaten a Brahman’s cow. 11. The cow herself, when she was 
slaughtered, destroyed them, — ^those men who cooked the last 
she-goat ^ Kesaraprabandha. 12. Those hundred persons 
whom the earth shook off, after they had wronged the priestly 
radfe, were overwhelmed in an inconceivable manner. 13. He 
lives among mortals a scornor of the gods ; infected with poison* 
he becomes reduced to a skeleton ; he who wrongs a Brahman 
the kinsman of the deitioi, faife to attain to the heaven of the 
Forefathers. 14. Agni is called our leader ; Soma our kinsman, 
Indra neutimlizes imprecations [directed against us] ; this the 
wise understand.* 15, Like a poisoned arrow, o king, like a 
serpent, o lord of cows,* — such is the dreadful shaft of the 
Brahman, with which he pierces his despisers.” 

Atharva Veda, v. 1.9. 1. ^‘The Srinjayas, descendants of 

Vitahavya, waxed exceedingly ; they almost touched the sky ; 
but after they had injured Bhrigu, they were overwhelmed. 2. 
When men pierced Brihatsaman, a Brahman descended from 
Angiras, a ram with two rows of teeth swallowed their children. 
3. Those who spit, or throw filth (?) upon a Brahman, sit eating 
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hair in the midst of a stream of blood. 4/ So long as this 
Brahman’s cow writhes (v) when being cooked, she destroys 
the glory of the kingdom ; no vigorous hero is feorn there. 5. 
It is cruel to slaughter her ; her ill-flajv^our^ flesh is thrown 
away. When her milk is drunk, that is esteemed a sin among 
the Forefathers. 6. Whenever a king, fancying himself mighty, 
seeks to devour a Brahman, that kingdom is broken up, in 
which a Brahman suffers. Becoming eight-footed, four-eyed, 
four-eared, four-jawed, two-faced, two-tongued, she (the cow) 
shatters the kingdom of the oppressor of Brahmans. 8, (Ruin) 
overflows that kingdom, as water swamps a leaky boat : cala- 
mity smites that country in which a priest is wronged. 9. Even 
trees, o Narada, repel, and refuse their shade to, the man who 
claims a right to the property of a Brahman. This [property], 
as king Varana hath said, has been turned into a poison by the 
gods. No one who has eaten a Brahman’s cow continues to 
watch (i.e, to rule) over a country. 11. Those nine nineties [of 
persons^ whom the earth shook off, when they had wronged the 
priestly race, were overwhelmed in an inconceivable manner 
(see v. 12 of the preceding hymn), 12. The gods have declared 
that the cloth wherewith a dead man’s feet are bound shall be 
thy pall, thou oppressor of priests. 13. The tears which flow 
from a vanquished man as he laments, — such is the portion of 
water which the gods have assigned to thee, thou oppressor of 
priests. 14. The gods have allotted to thee that portion of 
water wherewith men wash the dead, and moisten ^eir beards. 
15. The rain of Mitra and Varuna do<f'S not descend on the 
oppresssor of priests. For him the battle has never a success- 
ful issuer nor does he bring his friend into subjection.” The 
attention of the reader is directed to the intensity of contempt 
and abhorrence which is sought ^3 be » conveyed by the* coarse 
imagery contained in vv^ 3, and 12-14, of the fast preceding 
hymn. « 

In another hymn of the Atharva Veda, V:, 17, the two fol- 
lowing verses occur regarding the prerogative of Brahmans ; 
8. “And if a woman have had ten former husbands, not Brah- 
mans, and a Brahman take her hand marr^ her), he is the 
only husband. 9. It is a Brahman only who is a hiisbanfl, and 
not a Rajanya, or a Vai«ya. The Sun marches on declaring 
that to the five tribes of men.” 

The four hymns of the A. V. which follow contain incan- 
tations designed to save persons suffering under dangerous dis- 
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eases, and on the point of death, from death, or rather perhaps 
to recall their spirits after their separation from the body. They 
supply various illustrations of the ideas entertained by the Indians 
of the period when tbey were composed regarding the vital 
principle, the relations of the dift'orent senses to the several ele- 
ments, the deities by whom men’s tenure of life was regulated, 
the power of incantations to arrest the approach of doom, and 
other kindred particulars. 

Atbarva Veda, v. 30. 1. ‘^From thy vicinity, from thy 

vicinity, from a distance, from thy vicinity [I call] to thee : 
remain here ; do not follow, do not follow, the early Fathers. 

I finiilj" hold back thy breath. 2. Whatever incantations any 
kinsman or stranger has uttered against thee, — with my voice 
I declare thy release and deliverance from them all. 3. Whut^ 
ever hurt thou hast done, or curse thou hast spoken, in thy folly, 
against woman or man, with my voice, etc. 4. If thou liest 
there in consequence of any sin committed by thy mother, or 
thy father,^ with my voice, etc. 5, Keceive the medicine which 
thy father, mother, sister and brother offer to thee. I make thee 
long-lived. 6. Come (?) hither, o man, with thy entire soul ; 
do not follow the two messengers of Yama ; come to the abodes 
of the living, 7. Return when called, knowing the outlet of the 
path, the ascent, the advance, the road of every living man. 
3. Fear not ; thou shalt not die ; I make thee long-lived. I 
have charmed out of thy members, the consumption by which 
they are w^ted; 9. The consumption which racks and wastes 
thy limbs, and sickens Iby heart, has flown away to a distance 
lik^ a hawk, overcome by my word. 10. The two sages. Alert* 
and Watchful, the sleepless, and the vigilant, these the guardians 
of thy yfe, are awake both day and night. 1 1, May this ador- 
able Agni rise here to thecas a*sun. Rise up from deep death,! 
yea even from black darkness. 12. Reverence to Yama, rever- 
ence to Death, reverence to the Fathe^js, and to those who guide 
us. I place in front of this [sick] man, for his security, Agni 
who knows how to carry him across. 13. Let his breath, let 
his soul, let his sight come, and then his strength ; let his body 
acquire sensation, and stand firm upon its feet. 14. Provide 
him, Agni, with breath, and with sight ; restore him, furnished 


* Compare the Taittiriya Bralimawa, iii. 7, 12, 3 £. Compare also R. V, 
▼ii. 86, 6. 

t Compare the dtpue blethros of Homer. 
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with a body, and with strength. Thon hast the knowledge of 
immortality ; let him not depart, or become a d\^eller in a house 
of clay. 15* Let not thy inhaled breath cease ; let not thy ex- 
haled breath vanish. Lot the sun, the lovd, raise thee up from 
death by his rays. 16. This tonguo speaks within, bound, con- 
vulsive. By thee, I have charmed away the consumption, and 
the hundred torments of the fever. 17. This world is the dear-* 
est, unconquered by the gods. To whatever death thou wast 
destined when thou wast born— we call after thee, do not die 
before thou art worn out by old age.^’ 

Atharva Veda, vii. 53. 1. ‘^Brihaspati, thou hast delivered 
us from dwelling in the realm of Yama, from the curse. Alvins, 

^ — ^ye who, o Agni, are the two physicians of the Gods, — ye have 
repelled death from us by your powers. 2. Continue associated, 
ye two breaths, inspired and expired ; forsake not his body : 
may they, united, remain with thee here. Live prosperously a 
hundred autumns. Agni is thy splendid protector and lord. 

3. May thy life which has been dissipated afar, may thy breaths, 
come back to thee again. Agni has snatched it from the lap of 
Nirriti (Destruction) : and I introduce it again into thyself* 

4. Let not his inspiration abandon him, nor his expiration quit 
him and depart. I commit him to the seven Rishis ; may they 
carry him on in health to old age. 5 Enter into him, ye two 
breaths, like two steers forcing Sieir way into a cow-pen. May 
this man flourish here, an unmolested depositary of old age. 
fl. We invigorate thy life. I drive away consumption from 
thee. May this excellent Agni sustaim our life on every side. 
Ascending from the darkness to the uppermost heaven, we have 
reached, among the gods, the god Surya, the highest luminary.’^ 

Atharva Veda, viii. 1. 1. ^‘Reverence to Death the Ender I 
May thy inhaled and exhaled breaths rejoice here. May this 
man remain here united with his spirit in the domain of the sun, 
in the world of deatlilessness. 2. Bhaga and Soma with his 
filaments, the divine Maruts, Indra, and Agni, have raised him 
up to health. Here is thy spirit, here thy breath, here thy life, 
here thy soul We rescue thee from the bonds of Nirriti by a 
divine utterance. 4. Rise up hence, o man. Casting off the 
fetters of death, do not sink downward. Do not depart from 
this world, from the sight of Agni and the Sun. 5. May the 
Wind, Matari^van, blow for thee ; m»ay the waters shower im- 
mortality (or ambrosia) on thee ; may the Sun shine healingly 
upon thy body ; may Death pity thee ; do not die. 6. Thou 
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tidildt ascend^ o nmn^ and not descend ; I mve thee life and vital 
power. Mount this pleasant and imperishable car ; then when 
aged, thou shalt declaim a festival.* 7. Let not thy soul go 
away thither, let it not disappear 5 do not wander away from 
the living ; do not follow the Fathers. May all the gods 
preserve thee. 8 * Do not long after the departed, who conduct 
men afar. Ascend from the darkness ; come into the light. We 
lay hold of thy hands. 9. Let not the two dogs sent by Yama,t 
the black and the brindled [seize thee]. Come hither ; do not 
hesitate ; do not remain here with averted mind» 10^ Do not 
follow this path 5 it is terrible ; I speak of that by which thoU 
hast not hitiierto gone. This, o man, is darkness ; do not enter 
it. Beyond, thou hast fear ; on this side, thou hast security* 
11 . May the fires which are in the waters preserve thee ; may 
the fire which men kindle preserve thee ; may Jatavedasi 
Vai^vanara (the fire which is common to all men) preserve thee ; 
let not the celestial fire together with the lightning, consume 
thee, 12 . Let not the flesh-Kievouring firef be hostile to thee ; go 
far from that wicked one. May the sky, the earth, the suH, and 
moon, preserve thee ; may the air protect thee from the bolt of 
the gods, 13, May Wakeful and Watchful, may the sleepless and 
the waking preserve thee. May the ^ardian and the vigilant 
protect thee. 14, May they protect and guard you. To them be 
reverence. 15. May Vayu, Indra, Dhatri, and Savitri the de- 
liverer, rest<yjj 0 thee to converse with the living. Let not breath 
and strengtn abandon thfee ; we call back thy spirit, 16. Let 
not ftny violent devourer, let not darkness find thee. May the 
Adityasand Vasus, with Indra and Agni, raise thee up to health* 
17. The sky, the earth, Prajapati have rescued thee. The plants 
with Soma their king, have^delifered thee from death 18, Let 
this man remain here, o gods ; let him not depart hence to the 
other world. •We rescue him from deai^ with a charm of bound- 
less efficacy (saha^a^viryyena). 19. I have delivered thee from 
death ; may the vigorous breathe upon thee. Let not the she- 
* devils with dishevelled hair, or those that howl dreadfully, yell 
at thee, 20. I have snatched thee ; I have caught thee ; thou 
hast returned renewed. I have got, o man perfect in thy mem- 
bers, thy entire eye, and thy entire life. 21 . [Life] has breathed 

^ Compare K. V. x. 85, 17. f See A. V. v. 30, 6, above. 

% There are three kinds of fire, the kravyddy or funeral (here referred 
to), which devours dead bodies, the culinary (&mdd)y and the sacrificial. 
See the Vaj. S. i. 17, and the commentary there. 
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upon tliee. Light has come to thee. Darkn^s has departed 
from thee. We remove from thee death, Nirriti an(i con- 
sumption.” 

Atharva Veda, viii, 2. 1. ^^Seize this boon of immortality ; 

may long life, which cannot be cut off, be thine. I restore to 
thee breath and life ; do not depart to the mist (rajas) or to 
darkness itamas) ; do not die. 2. Come hither to the light of 
the living ; I rescue thee that thou raayc^st survive a hundred 
autumns. Loosing the bands of death and imprecation, I 
lengthen out thy existence. 3. I have recovered thy breath 
from the wind, thine eye from the sun. I place in thee thy 
soul. Receive sensation in thy limbs. Speak, articulating with 
thy tongue. 4. I blow upon thee with the breath of bipeds, 
and of quadrupeds, as on Agni when he is born (i,e, on fire 
when kindled). I have paid reverence, o Death, to thine eye, 
and to thy breath. 5. Let this man live and not die. We 
restore him. I make for him a remedy. Death, do not kill 

the man. I invoke for his safety a vivifying living, 

delivering, strong, and powerful plant. 7. Befriend him ; do 
not seize him ; let him go ; though he is thine only, let him 
abide here with all his strength ; o Bhava and A^arva, be gra- 
cious ; grant deliverance ; remove evil, and confer life. 8. 
Befriend him, Death, pity him ; let him arise. Unharmed, 
with all his limbs, hearing perfectly, let him obtain enjoyment 
during a life of a hundred years. 9. May the shafts of the gods 

f ass thee by ; I bring thee across* from the mist (see v. 1) ; 

have rescued thee from death. Removing far away the 6esh- 
dovouring Aghi, I draw round thee a circle (see R. V. x, 18, 4) 
that thou mayest live. 10. Preserving him from that misty, 
egress of thine, o Death, whichmo one may escape by menaces, 
we make prayer a protection for him. 11. I give thee thy 
breaths, death at thy full age,* long life and haxlth. I drive 
away all the messengers of Yama, who roam about, sent by 
the son of Vivasvat, 12. We remove afar evil, Nirriti, Grahi, 
and flesh-devouring Pi.9achas, and hurl all wicked Rakshases, ' 
as it were into darkness. 13. 1 seek thy life from the immortal, 
living, Agni Jatavedas. I procure that thou mayest suffer no 
injury, that thou mayest also be immortal. May this be the 
fortunate result. 14. May heaven and earth in unison be 
auspicious and innocuous to thee. May the sun shine and the 


* Compare A. V. xix, 24, 4, 5, 8. 
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wind blow pleasantly to thy heart. May the celestial stream* 
ing waters drop down upon thee favourably. 15. May the 
plants be auspicious to thee. I have raised thee from the lower 
to the upper earth.% There may both the sons of Aditi, the 
Sun and the Moon, preserve thee. 16. Whatever garment for 
clothing, or whatever girdle thou makest for thyself, we cause 
it to be agreeable to thy body ; may it be soft to thy touch. 
17. When, as a barber, thou shavest our hair and beard with 
a sharp and cleansitig razor, while cleansing our face, do not 
rob us of our life. 18. Let the rice and barley be auspicious 
to thee, innocuous, undisturbing. These destroy consumption, 
and deliver from suflFering. 19. Whatever thou eatest or drink- 
est, the grain derived from husbandry, or liquid, whatever is or 
is not to be eaten— all that food I render for thee free from 
poison. 20. We commit thee to both the Day and the Night : 
preserve him for me from the goblins who seek to devour him. 
21. We allot to thee a hundred, ten thousand, years, two, three, 
four, ages (yugas).* May Indra and Agni, may all the gods 
regard thee favourably, without anger. 22. We commit thee 
to autumn, winter, spring summer. May the rains be pleasant 
to thee, in which the plants grow up. 23. Death rules over 
bipeds ; death rules over quadrupeds. From that Death the 
ruler I rescue thee ; do not fear. 24. Thou who art uninjur^ 
shalt not die ; thou shalt not die ; do not fear. They do not 
die there ; they do not go to the nethermost darkness, (25) 
every thing lives there, cow, horse, man, beast, in the place 
where this^rayer is used, the bulwark of life. May it preserve 
thee from course from thy equals and friends. Be undying, 
immortal, long-lived ; let not thy breaths abandon thy body. 
27. May the gods deliver thee from those hundred deatns, from 
those Rangers which are aurpassable, and from that Agni Vai^ 
vanara (fire of the funeral pile ?). 28. Thou art the body of 
Agni, the deliverer, the slayer of ^^kshases, and of rivals ; 
and thou, the mdflicament named Pmudru (Butea frondosa), art 
the chaser away of diseases.’^ 

^ ® It would be difficult to say how great a duration is here denoted by 
this word ; but it muirt be one of great length, if the long periods of years 
which are mentioned just before, may be taken as any indication. 





